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PREFATORY NOTE. 



My reason for presenting to the public these tnnsla.- 
tions iroiQ the philosophical writings of Kant will be best 
understood if I stale how they came to be made. The 
teacher of phitosophy soon finds that a very powerful 
irritant is needed to awaken his pupils from their " dog- 
matic slumber." I do not doubt that it is possible to 
secure the desired end by a systematic criticism of the 
preconceptions that stand in the way of genuine philo- 
sophical comprehension. But my experience is that it 
is almost inipossible, by this method, to prevent the 
average student from accepting what he is told without 
mastering it and making it his own. Thus he passes 
from one form of dogmatism to another, and with the 
new dogmatism comes the great enemy of all education, 
a conceit of knowledge without its reality. Tlie study of 
philosophy is of little value if it does not teach a man to 
think for himself. The process of selF-edutation is 
oecessarily a severe one, and, therefore, distasteful to 
the natural man. Yet any attempt to evade it by some 
" short and easy method " defeats the end. What is 
retiULted is a process by which the student who ts really 
in earnest may pass, gradually acd sUrely, from a lower 
to a higher plane of thoughL Tlie philosophical writings 
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of Kant, which enhibit in brief the transition from the 
old to the n«w, 1 believe to be a potent insmiment for 
this end. But the struggle upwards must be made by 
the student himself. A man may hear, and seem to 
appreciate, a course of lectures on the Critical philo- 
Gophy, containing a clear, and even a full statement of 
it, and may yet fail to enter into its spirit To obviate 
this danger as far as possible, I tried some years ago 
what could be done by throwing the student more upon 
himself. My plan was to set a class of more advanced 
pupils at work upon extracts (totn the philosophy of 
Kant, to watch them as they forced their way through its 
perplexities, and to put forth a helping hand only when 
it seemed to be needful. The experiment justified 
itself. No method that I have tried — and I have tried 
several — has heen so fruitful in results. 

The limited edition of Extracts, &riginally printed 
for the use of my o-wn students, but also used in other 
AmeriCiiD Universities, is now out of print I have, 
therefore, gone cajefnlly over the writings oi Kant again, 
selecting and re-transUting all the passages that seem 
to be essential to the understanding of his phi1o£op>hy. 
The Extracts have been taken from four treatises— the 
Critique of Pure Recuon, the MetaphysU of M&i'alHj\ the 
Critique of Praciical Reasen, and the Critique of Judgnimt. 

In the traosktioDs I have sought to express Kant's 
meaning as clearly and simply as I could, and in no 
case, so far as I am aware, have I been biassed by a 
pre conceived theory of what he ought to say. To 
render Kant into intelligible English I have not found 
an easy task, but it has been made much lighter for me 
by the labours of my predecessors, Mr. Meiklejohn, Mr. 
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Majc Mailer, Dr, Hutchison Stirling, Mr. Maliaffy, and 
Mr. Abbott, to whom I beg to express my obligations. 
My very special thanks are also due to Professor Edward 
Caird, of Glasgow University, for his great kindness in 
reading the whole of the manuscript, and making a 
niimtier of valuable suggestions. 

The pages of the first and second editions of the 
Kritik dtr reinai Vernunft are given on the margin — the 
former to the right, the latter to the left. The references 
in other cases are to the complete edition of Kant's 
works published by Hartenstein in i86;. The Index at 
the end of the volume, which I have tried to matte as 
complete as possible, will, I hope, be found useful. 

What I call the Prejace to the Critique of Pure Reason 
really consists of two prefaces thrown into one; but the 
extracts have been taken mainly from the preface to tlie 
second edition, though a few passages from that to the 
first fdition liave been inserted. Here, and in one or 
two other places, I have made a slight change from the 
Older of the original \ but the transpositions are few, and 
are sufficiently indicated by the references on the margin. 
As a mle, my editorial privilege has been exercised only 
in the way of omission. 

I am well aware that objection may be taken to the 
whole princiiple of these Extracts. The work of a 
great author, it may be said, should be represented "all 
in all, or not at all." The objection is not without 
force, but it seems to me to apply mainly to the selec- 
tion of disconnected passages, and to the mutilation of a 
faultless work of art like the Republic of Plato. The 
writings of Kant, which are full of confusing repetitions 
that really mar their perfection of form, hardly deserve 
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the same tenderness of treatment This is a case in 
which it may be doubted if the less does not contain the 
greater and even more. At least it is safe to say that 
most students are more likely to turn to the full text of 
Kant after a study of the more important passages in his 
woiks, than if they had to make their way against greater 
obstacles. No doubt there are suggestive points which 
ibe plan of this work has compelled me to omit, but I 
have tried to reduce these to a minimum. I believe that 
what is here given contains all the main ideas of Kant in 
tlieir systematic connection. It b to be hoped, how- 
ever, that the student who has mastered these Extracts 
will not be satisfied until he has read all that Kant has to 
say. 

UNiVBBsnT OF Queen's Collb(s, 
KiHOffTON, Canada, 
May, im. 
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THE CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. 

PREFACE. 

This may well be called the age of criticism, a criti- y{ 
cism from which nothing need hope to escape. When 
religion seeks to shelter itself behind its sanctity, and law 
behind its majesty, they justly awaken suspicion against 
themselves, and lose all claim to the sincere res.pect which 
reas-on yields only to that which has been a.bk to bear 
the test of its free and open scrutiny. 

Metaphysic has befin the battlefield of endless ii 
conflicts. Do^ati&m at Erst held despotic away ; bul Hi 
• . . from time to time scepticism destroyed alt 
settled order of society; . . . and now a widespread iv 
xW indifferentism prevails. Never has metaphysic been so 
fortunale as to strike into the sure path of Science, but 
has kept groping about, and groping, too, amoag mere 
Kv ideas. What can be the reason of this failure? Is a 
science of metaphysic impossible P Then, why should 
nature disquiet us with a restless longing after it, as if it 
were one of our most important concerns? Nay more, 
how can we put any faith in human reason, if in one of 
the very things that we most desire to know, it not merely 
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forsakes us, but lures us on by false hopes only to client 
us ill the end ? Or are there any indications that the 
true path has hitherto been missed, and that by starting 
afresh we may yet succeed where others have failed^ 

xvi It seems to me that the intellectual revolution, by 
which at a hound mathematics and physics became what 
ihej now are, is so tetnarkable, that we are called upon 
to ask what was the essential feature of the change that 
proved so advantageous to them, and to try at least to 
apply to metaphysic as far as possible a method that has 
xibeen successful in other sciences of reason. In mathe- 
matics I believe that, after a long period of groping, the 
true path was disclosed in the happy inspiration of a single 
man. If that man was Thales, things must suddenly 

lii have appeared to him in a new light, the moment 
he saw how the properties of the isosceles triangle could 
be demonstrated. The true raethod, as he found, was 
Dot to inspect the visible figure of the triangle, or to 
analyze the bare conception of it, and from this, as it 
were, to read off its properties, but to bring out what was 
necessarily implied in the conception that he had himaeli 
formed a priori, and put into the figure, in the canstnic- 
tion by which he presented it lo himself 

Physics took a much longer time than inatbematics to 
entei on the highway of science, but here, too, a audden 
revolution in the way of looliing at things took place. 
When Galileo caused balls which he had carefully weighed 
to roll down an inclined pl^ine, or Torricelh made the aii 
bear up a weight which he knew beforehand to be equal 

xiii to a standard column of water, a new light broke on 
tiie mind of the scientific discoverer. It was seen that 
reason has insight only into that which it produces after a 
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plan of its owd, und that it must itself lead the way 
with principles of judgment based upon fixed laws, and 
force nature to answer ils questioas. Even cjipeximental 
physics, therefore, owes the beneficial revolution in 
its point of view entirely to the idea, that, while reason 
can know nothing purely of itself, yet that which it has 
IX itself put into nature must be its guide to the diiscowery 
of all that it can learn from nature, 
^1 In metaphysical speculations it has always been 
assumed that all our knowtedge must conform to objects ; 
but every attempt from this point of view to extend our 
knowledge of objects a priori by means of coaceptions 
has ended in failure. The lime has now come to ask, 
whether better progress may not be made by supposing 
that objects must conform to our knowledge. Plainly 
this would better agree with the avowed aim of mela- 
physic, to determine the nature of objects a priori, or 
before they are actually presented. Our suggestion is 
siiiiilar to that of Copernicus in astronomy, who, finding 
it impossible to explauj the movements of the lieavenly 
bo<lie$ on the supposition that they turned round the 
spectator, tried whether he might not succeed better by 
supposing the spectator to revolve and the stars to re- 
xvii loain 3t rest- Let us make a sitnilar experiment iq 
metaphysic with percrpiitm. If it were really necessary for 
OUI perception to conform to the nature of objects, I do 
60t see how we could know anything of it a priori; but 
if the sensible object must conform t& the constitution of 
OUT faculty of perception, 1 see no difficulty in the matter- 
Perception, however, tan become knowledge only if it 
is related in some way to the object which it determines. 
Now here sgain I may suppose, either that the tontcpiions 
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through which I effect Chat determination conform to the 
objecis, or that the objects, in other worJs the experience 
in which alone the objects aru Jcnown, conform to concep- 
tions. In the former case, I fall into the same perplexitji' 
as before, and fail to explain how such conceptions can be 
known a priori. In the latter case, the outlook is mote 
hopeful. For, experience is itself a mode of knowledge 
which implies intelligetice, a^d intelligence has a rule of 
its own, which must be an a priori coiidition of all 
knowledge o1 objects presented to it. To this rule, as 
iriii expressed in a priori conceptions, all objects of 
experience must necessarily conform, and with it they 
must agree. 

Ulu- experiment succeeds as well as we could wish, and 
xix gives promise that metaphysic may enter upon the sure 
course of a science, at least in its first part, where it is 
occupied with those a priori conceptions to which the 
corresponding objects can be given. The new point of 
view enables us Co explain how there can be a priori 
knowledge, and what is more, to furnish satcsfactoiy 
proofs of the laws that lie at the basis of nature as a 
totality of objects of experience. But the consequences 
that flow from this deduction of our faculty of a priori 
Imowiedge, which constitutes the first part of our 
inquiiy, are umexpected, and a1 first sight seem to be 
fatal to the aims of metaphysic, with which we have to 
deal in the second part of it. For we are brought to the 
conclusion that we never can transcend the limits of 
possible experience, and therefore never can reaHze the 
object with which metaphysic is primarily concerned, 
XX In truth, however, no better indirect proof could be given 
that we were correct in holding, as the result of our 
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first estimate of the a priori knowledge of reason, that 
such knowledge relates not at all to the thing it exists 
in itself, but only to plieiiomeoa. For that which 
necessarily forces ua to go beyond the limits of experience 
and of all phenomena is the uncsndiltonrd^ whi^h Teason 
demands of things in themselves, and by right an<i 
necessity seeks in tlie complete series of conditions for 
everything cnnditioned. If, then, wefind that we cannot 
thinlc the unconditioned without contradiction, OQ the 
supposition of our ocperience conforming to objects as 
things in themselves ; while, on the contmry, the contra- 
diction disappeaiB, on the supposition that our knowledge 
does oot Conform to things in themselves, but that objects 
as they are given to us as phenonieiia conform to our 
knowledge ; we are entitled to conclude that what we at 
i^xi first assumed as an hypothesis is now established as a 
truth. 

It may seem from this that the result of our critical 
investigation is purely negatim, and merely warns us not 
to venture with speculative reason beyond the limits of 
experience. And no doubt this is its fir^t use; but a 
posUh'e result is obtained when it is seen that tlie prin- 
ciples with which speculative reason ventures beyond its 
proper limits, in reality do not txleml the province of 
reason, but inevitably narrow it. For in seeking to go 
altogether beyond its true limits, the limits of sensibility, 
those principles threaten to supplant pure reason in its 
«vii practical aspect. Let us suppose that the necessary 
diBtinctiion which our criticism shows to exist between 
things as objects of experience and the same things as 
they are in themselves, had not been made. Then 
the principle of causality, and with it the mechanical 
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cooception of nature 3s determined by it, would apply to 
all things in general as cfficieot causes. Hence I could 
not, without palpable contradiction, say of ihc same being, 
for instaiici; the human soul, that its will is free, and yet 
is subject to the necessity of nature, that is, is not free. 
But, if our criticism is sound and the object may be 
taken in two distinct senses, on the one hand as a 
phenomenon, and on the other hand as a thing in itself; 

xxviil there is no conlradiction irj supposing that the very same 
will, in its visible acts as a phenomenon, is ant free, but 
necessarily subject to the law of naturer while yet, as 
belonging to a thing in itself, it is not subject to that law, but 

xxix is frtt. Now, morality requires us only to be able to think 
fre-edom without self-contradiction, not to understand it ; 
it is enough that our conception of the act as free puts no 
obstacle in the way of the conception of it as mechanically 
necessary, for the act stands in quite a different relation 
to freedom from that in which it stands to the mechanism 
of nature. From the critical point of view, therefore, 
the doctrine of morality and the doctrine of nature msy 
each be true in. its own sphere ; which could never have 
been shown had not criticism previously established out 
unavoidable ignorance of things m themselves, and 
XXX limited all that we can know to mere phenomena. I 
h4re, therefore, found it necessary to deny knmt'Iedgt of 
Ged, frceiiem, and immrtaUiy, id order to find a place 
for Jaiih. 

It is dogmatism, or the preconception that progress in 
mctaphysic may be made without a previous criticism of 
pure reason, that is responsible for that dogmatic unbelief 
'ff i which is so hostile to morality. The first and most 
important task of philosophy is to deprive metaphysic 
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once for all of its pernicious influence by closing up tlie 
sources of its errors. Our critique is not opposed to the 
dogmatic procedure of reason as a science of pure know- 
ledge, which must be strictly proved a priori hom well- 
founded principles, bat onJy to dogma.tisai, that is, to 
the presumption that we may follow ihe time-honoured 
method of constructing a system of pure metaphy&ic oat 
of principles that rest upon mere conceptions, without 
first asking in what way reason has come into possession 
of them, and by what right it employs tJiem. Dogmatism, 
in a word, is the dogmatic procedure of reason viUioitt 
any previous criticism of its mon powers. 

The critique of pure reason is not a criticism of books vi 
and systems, but of the faculty of reason in general, in so 
far as reason seeks for knowledge that is independent 
of all experience. I have evaded none of its questions, 
on the plea of the imbecility of human reason, In fact, vii 
reason is bo perfect a unity that, if it were in principle 
dequale to the solution of even a single one of the 
questions which by its very nature it raises, we might at 
ce with perfect certainly set it aside as incapable of 
vii answering any of the others. For as it is a ^e organic 
UQtty, in which the whole exists for the sake of each of 
th* parts, and each part for the sake of the whole, 
iii the slightest imperfection, whether it is due to a flaw 
or to a defect, will inevitably betray itself m us& 

INTRODUCTION. 
I. Distitution of Part and Empirical Knowledgt. 

TuERB can be no doubt whatever that all our knowledge 
begins with experience, By what means should the 
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faculty of knowledge be aroused to activity but by 
objects, which, acting upon our senses, partly of them- 
selves produce ideas in us, and partly set our undetstaiid- 
ing at work to compare these ideas with one another, 
and, by combining or separating them, to convert the 
raw material of our sensible impressions into that know- 
ledge of objects which is called experience? In the 
Older of time, therefore, we have no k-nowledge prior to 
experience, and with experience all our knowlidge 
begins. 

But, although a.11 our knowJedge b^ns a'ifh experience, 
it by no noeans follows that it aH Originates experi- 
ence. For it may well be that experience is itself made 
up of two elements, one received through impressions of 
sense, a.nd the other supplied from itself by our faculty 
of knowledge on occasion of those impressions, If that 
3 be so, it may take long practice before our attention is 
drawn to the element added by the mind, and we learn 
to disiinguish and separate it from the material to whidi 
it is applied. 

It is, therefore, a question which cannot be lightly put 
aside, but can be answered only after careful investiga- 
tion, whether there is any knowledge that is independent 
of experience, and. even of all impressions of sense. 
Such knowledge ts said to be a firiori, to diBtinguish it 
from empirical knowledge, which has its sources a 
pBSitriori, or in experience. 

The term a priori must, however, be defined more 
precisely, in order that the full meaning of oar question 
may be understood. We say of a man who undermines 
the foundations of his house, that he might have known 
a priori that it would fall ; by which we mean, that he 
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mi^t have known it would fall, (othont waiting for the 
event to take place in his experience. But he could 
not know it completely a frivri; for it \% only from ex- 
perience that he could leant that bodies are heavy, and 
must fall by their own weight when there is nothing to 
support them. 

^ By priori knowledge we shall, therefore, in what 
follows understand, not such knowledge as b inde- 
pendent of Ihis or thai experience, but such as is 
absolutely independent of ail experience. Opposed to 
H is empirical knowledge, or that which is possible 
only o pQsteriorit that is, by experience. A priori 
knowledge is pure^ when it is unmixed with anything 
empirical. The proposition, for instance, Chat each 
change has its own cause is a priori, but it is not pure, 
because change is an idea that can be derived only 
from experience. 

s. Sdenee and Commcn Sftse antain « priori 

Kntntiiaiffe, 

Evidently what we need is a criterion hy which to 
distinguish with certainty between purf and empirical 
knowledge. Now, experience can tell ns that a thing 
is so and so, hut not that it cannot be otherwise. 
FiiBtiy, tbcB, if we find a proposition that, in being 
thought, is thought as necessary', it is an a pn\<ri 
judgment ; and if, farther, it is not derived from ary pro- 
position except which is itself necessary, it is absolutely 
a priori. Secondly, experience never bestows on its judg- 
ments true or strict universality, but only the assumed 
or comparative universality of induction; so that, properly 
4 speaking, it merely says, tlkst so fal as our obSMva.tioa 
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has gone, there is no exception to this or that rule 
If, therefore^ a judgment is thought with strict univer- 
sality, so that there can be no possible exception to 
it, it is not derived from experience, but is absolutely 
a priori. Necessity and strict universality are, there- 
fore, sure criteiia of o priori knowledge, and are 
also Inseparably connected with each other. 

Now, it is easy to show that in human knowledge there 
actually are judgments, that in the strictest sense are 
universal, and therefore pure a priori. If an example 
from the scietices is desired, we have but to think of any 
J proposition in mathematics; if an instance from common 
sense is preferred, it is enough to cite the proposition, 
that there can be no change without a cause. To take 
the latter case, the very idea of cause so manifestly implies 
the idea of necessary connection with an effect, thai it 
would be completely lost, were we to derive it, with 
Hume, from the repeated association of one event with 
another that precedes it, and were we to reduce it to the 
subjective necessity arising from the habit of passing 
from one idea to another. Even without appealing to 
such examples to show that as a matter of fact there are 
Id out knowledge pure a prisH principles, we might prove 
a priori that without such principles there could be tio 
experience whatever. J'or, whence could experience 
derive the certs-inty it has, if all the rules tliat it follows 
were merely empirical and therefore contingent ? Surely 
such rules Could ttot be digutlicd with the name of £rst 
principles. 
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3. A Science is needed fo determine tke possiMHty, the 
principles, and the extent 0/ all a priori Knimikiige, 

A &r mor? important consideration renaams than iiny- 
Uiing that hss yet been stated. There is a sort of 3 
knowledge tfiai «ven quits the field of all possible ^xperi- \ 
ence. And claims to extend the range of oui judgnientB 
beyODd its limits, by means of conceptions to which no | 
correspondiog object can be preseated in experience. 
Now, it IS just in the province of this sort of knowledge, 
where experience can neither show us the true path nor 
put us right when we go astray, that reason carries on 
7 those high investigations, the results of which we regard 
as more important than all that understanding can dis- 
cover within the domain of phenomena. Nay, we ate 
even willing to stake our all, and to run the risk of bemg 
completeiy deluded, rather than consent to forego in- 
quiries of such moment, either &om uncertainty or from 
carelessness and indifference. These unavoidable pro- 
blems, set by ]sute reason itself, are God, fradmn, and 
immortality, and the science which brings all its resources 
to bear on the one single task of solving them is 
metapfiysie. 

Now, one might think that men would hesitate to leave 
the solid ground of experience, and to build an edifice of 
truth upon knowledge that has come to them they know 
not how, and in blitid dependence upon principles of 
which they cannot tell the oHgiu, without taking the 
greatest pains to see that the foundation was secure. One 
might think it only natural, that they would long ago 
tave raised the question, how we have come into 
possession of ^ this a priori knowledge, and what may 
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S be its extent, its import acd its value. But the fact is, 4 
that a part of this knowledge — mathematLcal kuowledgc 
foi itlstatiCe^ha& so long been established as certain, 
that we are less ready to suspect the evidence for other 
parts, although these may be of a lolally different nature. 
Besides, when we are once outside the circle of experi- 
ence, we are sure not to be contradicted by experience; 
and so strong is the impulse to eniai^e our knowledge, 
that nothing short of a clear contradiction vill avail to 
arrest our footsteps. Now, such contradiction may easily 
be avoided^ even where wc are dealing with objects that 
are merely imaginary, if we are only carefril in putting 
. our fictions together. Mathematics shows us by a 
splendid instance, how far a science may advance a priori 
without the aid of experience. It is true that by it 
objects and conceptions are considered only in so fer as 
they can be presented in perception; but it !s easy to 
overlook the limitation, because the perception in this 
case can itself be given a priori, and is therefore hard to 

. distinguis-h from a mere idea. Deceived by this proof of 
the power of reason, we can see no limits to the extension 

^ of knowledge. So Plato forsook the world of sense, 
chafiitjf at tlie narrow limits it sel to our knowledge, and, 
on the wings of pure ideas, launched out into the empty 
space of the pure understanding. He did not see that 
with all his efforts he was making no real progress. But 
il is no unus.uai thing for human reason to complete its 
speculative edifice in such haste, that it forgets to look 
to the stability of the foundation. The reason why we 
have no fear or anxiety while the work of constructton is 
going on, but take it for granted that the foundation 
stands firm, is, that tnucb of the work of reason, perhaps 
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the greater part, consists in the anitlym of coticeptioDs 
10 which we already possess. This anaJysis really gives us 6 
a kind of a priori knowledge thaE is safe aad useful. 
But, misled by this success, reasoD interpolates proposi- 
tions of quite a difTer^nt character, which but superficially 
resemWe the others. I shall therefore at the very outset 
point out die distinction between these two kinds of 
knowledge. 

4. The distinction betwan Analytic and SynthtUc 
Judgwmts. 

There are two ways in which the predicate of aa afGrm- 
adve judgment may be related to the subject. Either 
the predicate B is already tacitly contained in the subject 
A« or E lies entirely outside of A, although it is in some 
way connected with it. In the one case 1 call the judg^ 
ment analytic, in the other case synihetic. Analytic y 
judgments are those in which the predicate is related to 
the subject in the way of identity, while in synthetic 
judgments the predicate is not thought as identical with 
the subject. The former class might also be called 
expiieative, because the predicate adds Dotliing to tlie 
subject, but merely breaks it up into its logical elements, 
and brings to clear conscJOusnesB what was already 
obscurely thought in it I'he latter class we may call 
amplialive, as adding in the predicate something that was 
in no s&rtse thought in the subject^ and that u& ai^oount 
of analysis could possibly extract from it. Body is 
extended," for instance, is an analytic judgment. For, 
to be coRsdous that cxtensioa is involved in the con- 
ception signified by the term body, it is not necessary to 
go Outside that coaceptioo, but merely to analyze it into 
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tiie various logical elemeats that are alvrays thought in 
it But in the proposition " Body has weight," the predi- 
cate is not implied in the very conception of body, but 
ia iL perfectly new idea. The addition of such a predicate, 
therefore, yields a synthetic judg:meiit. 

Judgments of experience ase all by their very nature 
synthetic. To say that I roust have recourse to exper- 
ience for an asalytic judgment is absurd, because I can 
frame the judgment without going beyond the conception 
2 I already possess. I have, for instance, the conception 
of body, and by mere analysis I become aware of the 
attributes extension, impenetrability, figure, etc., which 
the thought of it involves. To enlarge my conceprion, 
I turn again to experience, from which the conception 
was originally derived, and, finding weight to be invari- 
ably connected with those attributes, I attach it to them 
by synthesis as a new attribute. The possibility of this 
synthesis of the attribute weight with th« conception body 
therefore rests upon experience. The two ideas are 
quite distinct, but they yet ate parts of the same exprn- 
ence, and experience is itself a whole in which 
a number of perceptions are synthetically though only 
contingently combined. 

In a priori synthetic judgments, on the other hand, I g 
can get no aid whatever from experience. But, if it is 
here vaitl to loot to experience for aid, on what other 
support am I to rely, when I seek to go beyond a certain 
conception A, and to connect E synthetically with it? 
Take the proposition, that every event must have its 
cause. No doubt I cannot have the conception of an 
event without thinking of something as having a moment 
of time before it, and from this certain analytic jadg- 
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menls may be derived. But the conception of a cause 
lies entirely outside the conception of an event, and 
introduces an idea not contained in it. By what rightJ 
then, do I pass from the conception of an event to the! 
totally different conception of a cause ? How do I 
know that there is a necessary connection between the 
two conceptions, when I can perfectly well think the one 
•without the other ? What is here the unknown x, whichli 
gives support to the understanding, when it seems to Eiavel 
discovered an entirely new predicate B to belong neces- 
sarily to the subject A? Experience it cannot he,\ 
because the principle has a degree of universality that 
experience can never supply, as it is supposed to connect 
the new conception with the old in the way of necessity, 
and must do so entirely a firffri, and on the basis of 
mere conceptions. And yet our speculative a priori 
knowledge must rest upon such synthetic c-r ampHative 10 
propositions. 



14 5. The principles of ali Tfieorstical Sdtnces of reason 
are a priori Syniftetic Judgmenis. 

(i) All mathematical judgments, without exception, 
are synthetic. No doubt the mathematician, in his 
demonstrations, proceeds on the principle of contradic- 
tioo, but it is a mistake to suppose th^t the propositions 
on which his demonstrations rest can be known to be 
true by that principle. The mistake arises from not 
observing that, while a synthetic proposition may certainly 
be seen to be true by the principle of contradiction, its 
truth is in that case evident, not from itself, but only 
because it is seen to foflow from another proposition that 
has been previously obtained by synthesis. 
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The first thing to □otice is, that no truly mathematical 
jndgraents are empirical, but always are a priori. They 
carry necessity on, their very face, and therefore cannot 
S be derived from experience. SJiouid any one demur to 
this, I am willing to limit my assertion lo the proposi- 
tions of pur( mathemaiks, which, as everybody will 
admit, are not empirical judgments, but perfectly pure a 
priori knowledge. 

At fiiat sight it may seem that the proposition 
7+5 = 12 is purely analytic, and foLows, by the principle 
of contradiction, from the conception of a sum of 7 and 
5. But, when we looV more closely we see that the con- 
ception of the sum of 7 and 5 is merely the idea, of the 
union of the two numbers, and in no way enables us to 
tell what may be the single number that forms their sum. 
To think that 7 and 5 are to be united is nol to have the 
conception 13, and I may analyze the idea of the possible 
sum as long as I please, without finding the i a in it. To 
get beyond the separate ideas of 7 and 5, I niusi call in 
, the aid of perception, referring to ray five fingers, or to 
five points, and, starting with the conception 7, go on to 
add to it, unit by unit, the 5 so presented to me in 
i5 perception, The propositions of arithmetic are therefore 
. all synthetic This is even more manifest if I take larger 
numbers, when it becomes at once obvious that without 
(he aid of perception no mere analysis of my concep- 
tions, turn and twist them as I may, could ever yield the 
sum. 

Nor is any proposition of pure geometry analytic. 
That the straight line between any two points is the 
shortest, is a. synthetic proposition. My idea of straight 
is purely an idea, of quality, not of quantity. Front no 
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analysis of tbe conception of a straight line can the 
knowledge that it is the shortest be derived, Per- \ 
ception has to be called in to enable me to make the 1 
syntbesis. 

7 (a) Tlje principles on which fhysics rests are a frieri 
synthetic judgtnenls, I shall content myself with dttng 
two such judgments : first, that io all changes of the 
materia! world Ihfi quantity of matter remains the same ; 
and, secondly, that in the communication of motion, 

8 action and reaction are always equal- Both propositions, 
it is plain, aie not oo!y necetisary, and therefore in their 
origin a priori^ but they arc also synthetic. The con- 
ception of matter does not include the idea of permfiii- 
cnce, but merely signifies its presence En the spaee 
which it occupies. When, therefore, I say that matter is 
permanent in quantity, I add to the conceptioa of matter 
an attribute which was not at first thought in it. Accord- 
ingly, the proposition is not analytic, but at once a priori 
and synthetic ; and so with the other propositions of 
pure physics. 

(j) Unsuccessful as mttaphysic may hitherto have been 
in solving the unavoidable probSems set lo it by human 
reason, its aim undoubtedly is to acquire a pHfiri syn- 
thetic knowledge. That aim it certainly will never attain 
by merely dissecting the conceptions of things which we 
have in oui mind a ptiaff, and expressing them in 
analytic propositions. For it Seeke to enlarge our a 
friori kaoivledge, and therefore it must try lo show that 
tbere are judgments that add to a conception something 
not already contained in it, even if it should be led to I 
venture into a region where experience cannot follow, as \ 
for instance in (he proposition that the wcirld must have 
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had an absolute beginning. In its aim at least meta- 
physic therefore consists entirely of a prion synthetic 
propositions, 

9 6. TJit Prablem of Pitre Reason. 

It is of very great advantage, to others as well as to One 
self, to be able to bring together various topics of 
investigation in a single problem. Now, (he tmeproblem 
of pure reason may be put in this way — Hiyw are a 
priori synihftic jiuigmenis possihli t 

Should this question be a.nsvrered in a satisfactory way, 
we shall at the same time leam «hat part r^ctson plays 
in the foundation and completion of those sciences which 
contain a theoretical a pricri knowledge of objects. 
Thus we shall be able to answer the questions— .Mjw is 
pure malhtmaiics fpssibief How is pure physics possible i 
As these sciences actually exist, we may fairly ask how 
they are possible; for thai they must be possible is 

1 proved by the fact that they esist. But as no real 
progress has as yet been made in the construction of a 
system that realizes the essential aim of nutaphysic, it 
cannot be said that metaphysic exists, and there is, 
therefore, reason to doubt whether it is possible 
at all. 

Yet in one sense noetaphysic may certainly be said to 
exist, namely, in the sense that there is in man a natural 
3 disposition to seek for this kind of knowledge. But as 
all attempts to answer the questions which human reason 
is naturally impelled to ask, as, for instance, whether the 
world had a beginning, or has existed from all eternity, 
have always and unavoidably ended in self-conlradiction; 
we cannot be satislied with a&serting the mere natural 
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disposition to tnetaphysicsl specwJation. or, ia other 
words, with the bare ability of pure reason to construct 
some sort of metaphysic It must be possible for reason 
to attasD CO certainty one way or the other : we must be 
able to ascertain whether reason can know thfi objects it 
seeks, or whether it cannot know them ; we must find a 
conclusive answer to the question whether pure reason is 
capable or incapable of determining the nature of those 
objects^ and whether, therefore, its domain may with 
confidence be enlarged beyond the limits of experience, 
or must be restricted within them. Accordingly, the 
third and last qoestion, which flows from the gotieral 
problem of pure reason, majj^be correctly put in this way : 
Ifoiei is a science 0} metapliy-sic pvssil>lt f Thus a criticism 
of reason in the end necessarily leads to science, whereas 
the dogmatic employment of reason without previous 
23 criticism can lead only to groundless assertions, to which 
other assertions equally specious may always be opposed, 
the inevitable result being scepticism. 

34 7. Idea and Divisien ef the CriUgue of Pure Reason. 

From all that has been said we get the idea of a unique 
science, which may be called the Critique of Pure Reason 

3 j It is not a dectrine^ but a criticism of pure reason, and its 
speculative value is entirely negative, because it does not 
enlarge our knowledge, but only casts light upon the 
natuK of our reas on aj id eoahles us^to keep iLikee_&Q!m- 
^Tcjr. By tramceidetiiai knowledge I mean all know- 
ledge that is occupied, not with objects, but with the way 
in which a knowledge of objects may be gained, so far as 

16 that is possible a priori. What we propose is not a ta 
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doctrine of pure reason, but a. transcendental criticism, 
the purpose of which is not to extend knowledge, but to 
rectify it, and to supply a touchstone of the value of all 
a priori knowledge. 
2j This transcendentalcriticismwill afford a complete archi- ^3 
tectonic plan of transcendeDtal philosophy, as exhibited 
in its principles, and will therefore give a perfect guar* 
antce of the completeness and stability of the edifice in 
all its parts. 

28 The Critique of Pure Reason therefore contains all it 
that is essential to the idea of transcendental philosophy, 
and if we distinguish it from that philosophy, the reason is 
that it does not carry its analysis beyond what is required 
in a complete estimate of a priori synthetic knowledge. 

The main thing to be kept in view in the division of 
such a science is that no ideas be allowed to enter that 
are in any way of empirical origin, or, in other words, 
that it consist only of perfectly pure a priori knowledge. 
Hence, although the principles and fundamental concep- 
tions of morality are a priori, they form no part of a 

z(j traascendental philosophy, because they are necessarily 
relative to the conceptions of pleasure and pain, desire, 
and inclination, etc. which in their origin are empirical. 

lu & systematic division of this science w€ must have, 
firstly, a doctrine of the ekirmis-, secondly, a doctririe of 
the method of pure reason. As to the subdivisions, it 
seems enough to say at present that there are two stems 
of human knowledge— Sensibility and Understanding, 
which may perhaps spring from a common root, unknown 
to us, and that by the one objects are given, by the other 

30 they are thought. Now, if Sensibility is found to contain 
an a /r/cr/ element, without which objects could not be 
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given to us> an investigation into the nature of that 
element will be one of Uie tasks of transcendental 
philosophy. The doctrine of this transcendental element i6 
of sensible perception will form the first part of the 
science of elements, because we must consider the 
conditions nnder which objects of human knowledge are 
given, before we go on to inquire into the conditions 
under which they are thought 
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TRANSCENDENTAL ^STHETIC. 

I. 

34 Sensation is the actual affection of our /sensibility, or ao 
A capacity of receiving impressions, by an object The 

perception which refers itself to an object through 
sensation, is emptrieal pere^im. The imdetennined 
object of such a perception is a phmememm (Erscheinung). 

That element in the phenomenon which correspODds 
to sensation I call the mailer, while that element which 
makes it possible that the various determinations of the 
phenomenon shouid be arranged in certain ways relatively 
to one another is its Jorm, Now, that without which 
sensations can have no order or form, cannot itself be 
sensation. The matter of a phenomenon is given to us 
entirely a posteriori, but its form must he a priori in the 
mind, and hence it must be capable of being considered 
by itself apart from sensation. 

This pure form of sensibiUty is also called pure per- 

35 e^en. Thus, if from the consciotisness of a body, I 
separate all that the understanding has thought into it, as 
substance, force, divisibility, etc., and all that is due to 
sensation, as impenetrability, hardness, colour, eta;3i 
what is leftover are extension and figure. These, therefore, 
belong to pure perception, which exists in the mind 

a priori, as a mere form of sensibility, even when no 
sensation <»■ object of sense is actually present 
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The science ofaJ] the a ^riorr' principles of sensibility 
b I call Tranmjjdmtal jEsthttic, in contradistinction &oin 
the science oi the principles of pure thought, which I 
call Traiscmdentat Logic. 

In Transcendental Esthetic we shall firet of all isolate 
senBibility, abstracting from all that the understanding 
contributes through its conceplions, so that we may 
have nothing 'before us but empirical perception. In the 
next place, we shall separate from empirical perception 
all that belongs to sensation ; when there will remain 
only pure perception, or the mere lortn of phenomena, 
the sole element that sensibility can yield a priori. If 
this is done, it will be found that there sie two pure forms 
of sensible perception, which constitute principles of 
a priori knowledge, namely, Space and Time. With 
these it will now be our business to deal. 



7 SEtmoN I. — Space. 

z. Melapkysical Exposition iff Space, 

In external sense we are conscious of objects as out- 
side of ourselves, and as all without exception in space. 
In space their shape, size, and relative position are 
marked out, or are capable of bemg marked out. 
Inner sense, in which we are conscious of ourselves, 
or ratber of our own state, gives us, it is true, 
DO direct perception of the soul itself as an object; but 
it nevertheless i« the one single fona in which our own 
state comes before us as a definite object of perception ; 
aod heDCe all inner deteraiinations appear to us as 
related to one another in time. We cannot be conscious 
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of time as externa], any more than we can be conBcious 
of space as something ivithin us, What, then, are space 
and time? Are they in themselves real things? Are 
they only determinations, or perhaps merely relations of 
things, which yet would belong to things in themselves 
even if those things were not perceived by lis? Or, 
finally, have space and time no meaning except as forms 
of perception, belonging to the subjective constitution of 
our own mind, apart from which they cannot be 
predicated of anything whatever ? To answer these 
questions I shall begin with a metaphysical exposition of 
3p£ice- An (xpesiiien I call it, because it giv«s a distinct 
although not a detailed, statement of what is implied in 
the idea of space; and the exposition is m^aphysual, 
because it brings forward the reasons we have for 
regarding space as given a priori. 

(i) Space is not an empirical conception, which has 
been derived from external experiences. For I could 
not be conscious that certain of my sensations are 
relative to something outside of me, that is, to something 
in a different part of space fttim that in which I myself 
am ; nor could I be conscious of them as outside of and 
beside one anodier, were I not at the same time con- 
scious that tbey not only are diiferent in content, but are 
I in different places. The consciousness of space is, 
I therefore, necessarily presupposed in external perception. 
No experience of the external relations of sensible things 
could yield tlie idea of space, because without the 
consciousness of space there would be no external 
experience whatever. 
' (a) Space is a necessary a priori idea, which is pre- 
supposed in all external perceptions. By no effcat can 
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33 we think space to be away, although we can quite 
readily thtnk of sjKice as empty of objects. Spac-e we 
therefore regard as a condition of the possibility flf \ 
pbenomena, and not as a determination dependent on | 
pheaomeDa. It is thus a priori, and is necessarily pre- 
supposed in external phenomena. 

<3) Space is not a discursive or general conception of 2 
the relations of things, but a pure p_wcefitien. For we 
can be conscious only of a single space. It is (me t|iat 
we spicalt as if there were many spaces, but we really 
mean only parts of one and the same identical space. 
Nor can we say that thes-e parts exist bejure the one 
ail-embraciag si>a.ce, and areput together to formawhole; 
but we can think of them only as in it. Space is essen- 
tially single ; by the plurality of spaces, we merely mean 
that because siiace can be limited in many ways, the 
general conception of spaces presupposes such limitations 
as its foundation. From this it follow^ that an a priori 
perception, and not an empirical perception, underlies all 
conceptions of pure space. Accordingly, no geometrical 
proposition, as, for instance, that any two sides of a 
triangle are greater than the third side, tan ever be 
derived from the general conceptions of line and Irianglo 
but only from perception. From the perception, however, 
it can be derived a ptierii and with demonstrative 
certainly. 

(4) Space OS prtsenltd before our consciousness as 
an infinite magnitude. Now, in every conception we 
certainly think of a certain attribute as cotairaon to an 
infinite ntiraber of possible objects, which are subsumed 
unitr the conception ; but, from its very aature, no 
conception can possibly be supposed to contain ao 
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infinite number of detertnmatians wiihin it. But it is 
just in this way that space is thought of, all its parts being 
conceived to co-exist ad infinitum. Hence the original 
consciousness of space is an a priori perception, not a 
conception. 

A transcendental exposition seeks to show how, from 
a certaio principle, the possibility of other a priori 
synthetic knowledge may be explained. To be suc- 
cessful, it must prove (1) that there really are 
synthetic propositions which can be derived from the 
principle in quesrion, (2} that they can be so 
derived only if a certain explanation of that principle 
y/ is adopted. 

^ Now, geometry is a science that determines the 

properties of space synthetically, and yet a priori. What, 
then, must be the nature of space, in order that such 
y knowledge of it may be possible? Our original con- 
|V ^ysctousuess of it must be perception, for no new truth, 
J" Jiuch as we have in the propositions of geometry, can be 
obtsuned from the mere analysis of a given conception 
(Introduction, 5). And this perception must be a priori, 
or, in other words, must be found in us before we actually 
observe an object, and hence it must be pure, not 
empirical perception. For all geometrical propositions, 
as, for instance, that space has but three dimensions, are 
of demonstrative certainty, or present themselves in 
consciousness as necessary ; and such propositions 
csDnot be empirical, nor can they be derived from 
judgments of experience (Introduction, a) 
HoWf then, can there be in the mind an txteraal 
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perception, which is antecedent to objects themselves, 
and in which ihe conception of those objects may be 
determined a prion'? Manifestly, only if that perception 
has its seat in the subject, that is, if it belongs to the 
formal constitution of the subject, in virtue of which it is 
so affecled by objects as to have a direct consciousness 
or perception of ihem ; therefore, only if perception is the 
universal />r« of outer sense. 

Our explanation is, therefore, the only one that makes 
the possibility of geometry intelligible, as a mode of 
it priori synthetic knowledge, AJl other explanations fail 
to do so, and, although they may have an external 
resemblance to ours, may readily be distinguished from it 
by this cnterioa 

Inferences. 

{a) Space is in nu sense a pto-perly of things in them- ' 
selves, nor is it a relation of things in themselves to one 
another. It is not a deteimina.tion that still belongs to 
objects even when abstraction has been made from all 
the subjective conditions of perception. For we never 
could perceive a priori any determination of things, 
whether belonging; to them individually or in relation to 
one another, antecedently to our perception of those 
things themselves. 

{b) Space is nothing but the form of all the phenomena 
of outer sense. It is the subjective condition without 
which no externa) perception is possible for us. The 
receptivity of the subject, or its capability of being 
affected by objects, necessarily exists before there is any 
perception of objects. Hence il is easy to understand, 
how the fonn of all phenomena may exist in the mind 
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a prioriy antecedently to actual observation, and how, as 
a pure perception in which alL objects must be determined, 
rl may contain the principles that determine beforehand 
the relations of objects when they are met with in 
experience. 

It is, therefore, purely from our human point of view 
that we can speak of space, of extended things, etc 
Suppose the subjective conditions to be taken away, 
without which we cannot have any external perception, 
43 or b« affected by objects, and the idea of space ceases 
to have any meaning. Wt cannot predicate spatial 
dimensions of things, except in so far aa they appear 27 
in om consciousness. The unalterable fonn of this 
receptivity, which we call sensibility, is a necessary 
condition of all the relations in which objects are per- 
ceived as outside of us, and this form, when it is viewed 
in abstraction from objects> is the pure perception that 
is known by the name of space. We are not entitled 
to regard the conditions that are proper to our sensibility 
as conditions of the possibility of things, but only of things 
as they appear to us. Hence, while it is correct to say, 
that space embraces, all things that are capable of 
appearing to 11s as external, we cannot say, that it 
embraces all things as they are in themselves, no matter 
what subject may perceive them, and, indeed, whether 
they are perceived or not. For we have no means of 
judging whether other thinking beings are in their 
perceptions bound down by the same conditions as 
, ourselves, and which for us hold universally. If we state 
^ the hmitations under which a judgment holds of a given 
J subject, the judgmeiit is then (inconditionally true. The 
proposition, that all things are side by side in space, is 
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inie only under the lirnitatiOTi that we are speaJting of our 
own sensible perceprioB. But, if we more exactly define 
the subject of the proposition by saying, thai ail things 
as -exteTiial phenomena are side by side in space, it will 
be title universaily and without any exception. Our 
44 exposition, therefore, establishes the reality, or objective 
truth of space, as a delermination of every object that can a8 
possibly come before ua as external ; but, at the same 
time, it proves the ideaiiiy of space, when space is con- 
sidered by reason reiativeiy to tilings in theraselves, that 
is. without regard to the consTilution of our sensibility. 
We, therefore, affirm the empirical reality of space, as 
regards all possible external experience; but we also 
. maintain its tmnscendmtal ideaiiiy, or, in other words, we 
B hold that space is nothing at all, if its limitation to 
' possible experience is ignored, and it is treated as a 
necessary condition of things in themselves. 



Section II. — Time. 30 
4. Metaphysical Bxposiiion iff Ttme. 

(1) Time is not an empirical conception, which has ' 
been derived from any experience. For we should not 
observe things to co-exist or to foElow one another, did 
we not possess the idea of time a priori. It is, therefore, 
only under the presupposition of time, that we can be 
conscious of certain things, as existing at the same time 
(simultaneously), or at difTerent times (successively). 31 

(3) Time is a necessary id'Ca, which is presupposed in ■ 
all perceptions, csnnot be cons'ciQus of phenomena 

if time is taken away, altliough we can quite readily 
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of time as external, any more than we can be conscious 
of space as. sometliing within us. What, Iben, are space 
and time? Are they in themselves real things? Are 
they only detenninations, or perhaps merely relations of 
things, which yet would belong to things in themselves 
even if those things were not perceived by us? Or, 
38 finiHy, have space and time no meaning except Eis forms 
of perception, belotiging to the subjective constitution of 
our own mind, apart from which they cannot be 
predicated of anything whatever ? To answer these 
questions I shall begin with a. metaphysics exposition of 
space. An sxpssiiioit I call it, because it gives a distinct 
although not a detailed, statement of what is irap^lied in 
the idea of space ; and the exposition is mela-physUai, 
because it brings forward the reasons we have for 
regarding space as given a prion. 

(i) Space is not an empirical conception,- which has 
been derived from external experiences. For I could 
not be conscious that certain of my sensations are 
relative to something outside of me, that is, to something 
in a different part of space from that in which I myself 
am ; nor could I be conscious of them as outside of and 
beside one another, were I not at the same time con- 
scious that they not only are different in content, but are 
^ in diflerent places. The consciousness of space iB, 
I therefore, necessarily presupposed in external perception. 

No experience of the external relations of sensible things 
I could yield the idea of space, because without the 
' consciousness of space there would be no external 
1 experience whatever, 

{2) Space is a necessary a priori idea, which \% pie- 
supposed in all external perceptions, By no effort can z 



J9 we think space to be away, although we can quite 
readily think of space as empty of objects. Space we 



therefore regard as a condition of the possibility of 



phenomena. It is thus a priori, and is necessarily pre- 
supposed in external phenomena. 

{3} Space is not a discursive dt general conception of 2 
the relations of things, but a pure ptacgjjlicn. For wt 
can be conscious only of a single space. It is true th&t 
we speak as if there were many spaces, but we really 
mean only parts of one and the sajne identical space. 
Nor can we say that these parts exist ie/orc the one 
all-etnbraciag space, and are put together to form a whole; 
but we can think of them only as in it. Space is essen- 
tially single J by the plurality of spaces, we merely mean 
that because space can he limited in many ways, the 
general conception of spaces presupposes such limitations 
as its foundation. From this it follows, that an a priori 
perception>and not an empirical perception, underlies all 
conceptions of pure space. Accordingly, no geometrical 
proposition, as, for instance, that any two sides of a 
igle are greater than th-e third side, can ever be 
derived from the general conceptions of line and Irianglo 
but only from perception. From the perception, however, 
it can be derived a priori, and with demonstrative 
certainty. 

(4) Space is presenled before our consciousuess a£ 
A° an ia&nite m^nitude. Now, in every conception we 
certainly think of a certain attribute as common to an 
mfinitt number of possible objects, which are subsumed 
unicr the conception ; but, from its very nature^ no 
conception can possibly be supposed to contain an 
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iDfinite number of determinations iviihin it. But it is 
just in this way that Bpac€ is thought of, all its parts being 
conceived l& co-exist ad infinUum. Hence the original 
eoBScioLsness of space is an a priori percepttan, not a 
conception. 

3. Transcendental Expasiii(m of Spate. 

A transcendental exposition seeks to show how, from 
a certain principle, the pmsibility of other a priori 
synthetic knowledge may be explained. To be suc- 
cessful, it must prove (i) that there really are 
synthetic propositions which can be derived from the 
principle in question, ( a) that they can be so 
derived only if a certain explanation of that principle 
is adopted. 

Now, geometry is a science that determines the 
properties of space sjTithetically, and yet a priori. What, 
then, must be the nature of space, in order that such 
knowledge of it may be possible? Our original con- 
^sciousness of it must be perception, for no new troth, 
"^uch as we have in the propositions of geometry, can be 
obtained from the mere analysis of a given conception 
(Inttodnction, 5). And this perception nius.t be 1 priori, 
or, in other words, must be found in us before we actually 
observe an object, and hence it must be pure, not 
eMpirica4 perception. For all geomstrici! propositions, 
as, fo'r instance, that S'pace has but three dimensions, are 
of demonstrative certainty, or present thetOselves in 
conscioa&nes.s as necessary ; and such propositions 
cannot be empirical, nor can they be derived from 
judgments of experience (Introduction, 2). 

How, then, can there be in the mind an external 
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perception, which is antecedenl to objects themselves, 
and in which the conception of those objects may be 
detennined a priori f Manifestly, only if that perception 
hai its seat in the subject, that is, if it belongs to the 
formal constitution of the subject, in virtue of which it is 
so affected by objects as to have a direct consciousness 
or perception of them ; therefore, only if perception is the 
universal form of outer sense. 

Our explanation is, therefore, the only one that makes 
the possibility of geometry intelligible, as a mode of 
a priori synthetic knowledge. All other explanations fail 
to do so, and, although ttiey may have an external 
resemblance to ours, ttiay readily be distinguished from it 

|]>y this cnterioo. 
I Inferences^ 
(a) Space i:^ in no sense a property of things in them-j 
selves, noi is it a relation of things in themselves to one ' 
ancther. It is not a detemii nation that still belongs to 
objects even when abstraction has been made from all 
the subjective conditions of perceptioc For we never 
could perceive a priori any determination of things, 
whether belonging to them individually or in relation to 
one another, antecedently to oui perception of those 

I things themselves, 
I {b) Space is nothing but the form of all the phenomena 
of outer sense. It is the subjective condition without 
which no external perception is possible for us. The 
receptivity of the subject, ot its capability of being 
affected by objects, necessarily exisls before there is any 
perception of objects. Hence it is easy to understand, 
how the form of all pheoomena may exist in the mmd 
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a priori, antecedently to actual observation, and how, &s 
a pure perceptLon in which all objects must be determined, 
it may contain the principles that determine beforehand 
the relations of objects when they are met with in - 
expenence. 

It is, therefore, pnrely from our human point of view^ 
that we can speak of spaccj of extended things, etc 
Suppose the subjective conditions to be taken away, 
without which we cannot have any external perception, 
[ or be affected by objects, and the idea of space ceases 
to have any meaning, We cannot predicate spati^ 
dimensions of things, except in so far as Ihey appear 27 
in our consciousness. The unalterable form of this 
receptivity, which we call sensibility, is a necessary 
Condition of all the relations in which objects are per- 
ceived as outside of us, atid this form, when it is viewed 
in abstraction from objects, is the pure perception that 
is known by the name of space. We are not entitled 
to regard the conditions that are proper to our sensibility 
as conditions of the possibility of things, but only of things 
as they appear to us. Hence, while it is correct to say, 
that space embraces all things that are capable of 
appearing to us as external, we cannot say, that it 
embraces all things as they are in themselves, no matter 
what subject may perceive them, and, indeed, whether 
they are perceived or not. For we have no means of 
judging whether other thinking beings are in their 
perceptions bound down by the same conditions as 
ourselves, and which for us hold universally. If we state 
the limitations under which a judgment holds of a given 
subject, the judgment is then unconditionally true. The 
proposition, that all things are side by side in space, is 
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tnie only under the limitation that we are speaking of oui 
own sensible perception. But, if we more exactly define 
the sabject of the proposition by saying, tbat ail things 
as externa! phenoruen^ aie side by side in space, it will 
be tnie universalty and without any exception. Oui 
exposition, therefore, establishes the rmitty, or objective 
tnith of space, as a determination of every object that can a8 
possibly come before us as external ; but, at the same 
time, it proves the idtaiity of space, when space is con- 
sidered by reason relatively to tilings in themselves, that 
is, without regard to the constitution of our sensibiJity. 
We, therefore, affiim the empirical reality of space, as 
regards all possible external experience ; but we also 
maintain its tt-anseeniietital iiitality, or, in other words, we 
hold that space is nothing at ail, if its limitation to 
possible experience is ignored, and it is treated as a 
necessary condition of things ia themsefves. 



Section U. — Timk. 
4. M/taphysicai Exposition of Time. 
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(1) Time is not an empirical cotiception, which has ' 
been derived from any experience. For we should not 
observe things to co-exiat or to follow One another, did 
we not possess the idea of time a pritiri. It is, therefore, 
only under the presupposition of time, that we can be 
conscious of certain things as existing at the same time 
(simultaneously), or at diSerent times (successively). 31 

(2) Time is a necessary idea, which is presupposed in 1 
^ all perceptions, We cannot be conscious of phenomena 
Hif time is taken away, although we can quite readily 
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suppose phenomena to be absent &oni time. Time is, 
therefore, given a prioru No phenomenon can exist at all 
that is not in time. While, therefore, phenomena may 
be supposed to vanis.h completely out of time, time itself, 
as the universal condition of their possibility, cannot be 
supposed away. 

(3) Time is not a discursive, or general conception, 
but a pure form of sensible perception. Different times 
are but parts of ihe veiy same time. Now, the conscious- 
ness of that which is presented as one single object, is 32 
perception. Moreover, the proposition, that no two 
moments of time can co-exist, cannot be derived from a 
general conception. The proposition is synthetic, and 
cannot originate in mere conceptions. It therefore rests 
upon the direct perception and idea of time. 

(4) The infinity of time simply means, that every' 
4.8 definite quantity of lime is possible only as a limitation ol 

one single time. There must, therefore, be original 
a consciousness of time as unlimited. Now, if an object 
presents itself as a whole, so that its parts and every 
quantity of it can be represented only by limiting that 
whole, such an object cannot be given in conception, for^| 
conceptions cODtaifl only partial determinations of a 
thing. A direct perception must therefore be the founda- 
tion of the idea of time. 
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5. Tmnsemdental Exptisitim of Time. 

Apodictio principles which determine relations in time, 31 
or axioms of time in general, are possible only because^l 
time is the necessary a priori condition of all phenomena, ^ 
rirae has but one dimension ; different times do not 
co-exist but follow one another, just as different spaces 1 
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not follow one another but co-exisL Such propositions 
cannot be derived from experieace, which never yields 
strict oniversality or demonstrative certainty. If they 
were based upon experience, we could say only, that it 
has ordinarily been observed lo be so, not that it must be 
so. Principles like these have the force of rules, that 
lay down the conditions without which no experience 
whatever is possible : they are not learned from experi- , 
ence, but anticipate what experience mual be. ' 

Let me add here that change, including motion or ' 
change of place, is conceivable only in and through the 
idea of time. Were time not an inner a prion percep-^ 
tion, we could not form the least idea how there should 
be any such thing as change. Take away time, and 
change combines in itself absoliit*ly contradictory predi- 
cates. Motion, or change of place, for mslajice, must 
then be thought of as at once the existence and the 
non-existence of one and the same thing in the same 
49 place. The contradiction disappears, only when it is 
seen that the thing has those opposite determinations one 
after the other. Our conception of time as an a prieri 
form of perception, therefore explains the possibUity of 
the whole body of a priori synthetic jjropositions in 
regard to motion that are contained in the pure part of 
physics, and hence it is not a little fruitful in results. 

6. Ififtrences. 3, 

{a) Time is not an independent substance nor an 
objective determination of things, and hence it does not 
survive when abstraction has been made from all the 
subjective conditions of perception. Were it an indepen 
dent thing, it would be real without being a real object of 
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consciousness. Were it a determination or order of 33 
things as they are in themselves, it could not precede our 
perception of those things as its necessary condition, nor 
could it be Itnown by means of synthetic judgments. 
But the possibility of such judgments becomes at 
once intelligible if time is nothing but the subjective 
condition, without which we can have no perception 
whatever, For in that case may be conscious of thb 
form of mner perception before we are conscious of 
objects, and therefore a priori. 

iP) Time is nothing but the form of inner sense, that is, 
of the perception of ourselves and our own inner stata 
Ah it has no influence on the shape or position of an 
50 object, time cannot be a determination of outer pheno- 
I meiia as such; what it does determine is the relation 
I of ideas in out own inner state. And just because this 
inner perception has no shape of its own, we seek to 
make up for this want by analogies drawn from space. 
Thus, we figure the series of time as a line that proceeds 
to infinity, the parts of which form a scries ; and wc 
reason from the properties of this line to all the properties 
of time, taking care to allow for the one point of differ- 
ence^ that the parts of the spatial line all exist at once, 
while the parts of the temporal line all follow one after 
the other. Even from this fact alone, that aU the 
relations of time may thus be presented in an eiitemal 
perception, it would be evident that time is itself a 
perception. 

(f) Time is the formal a prim condition of all pheno- 
mena without exception. Space, as the pure form of all 34' 
external phenomena, is the a priori condition only of 
external phenomena. But all objects of perception. 
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extem.ll as well as mteTnAl, are determinations cf the 
miad, aad, from that point of vitv, belong to oui inner 
state. And as this innei statt comes under time, which 
is the forma] condition of inner perception^ time Is an a 
priori condition of alt phenoracoa : it is the immediate 
condition of inner phenomena, and so the mediate coa- 
dition of outer phenomena. Just as T tan say, a priori, 
that all eslernal phenomena are in space, and aie de- 
termined a priori in conformity with the relations of 
space, sOf from the principle of the inner sense, I can say 
quite generally tliat all phenomena are in timet and stand 
necessarily in relations of time. 

If we abstract from the manner in which we immedi- 
ately perceive our own inner state, and mediately all 
euenial phenomena, and think of objects in themselves, 
we find that in relation to them time is nothing at all. 
It is objectively true in relation to phenomena, because 
we axe conscious of phenomena as objtcts of our senses; 
bat it is no longer objective, if we abstract from our 35 
sensibility, and therefore from the form proper to our 
perceptive consciousness, and speak of tkin^i as suck. 
Time is therefore a purely subjective condition of human 
perception, and in itself, or apart from the subject, it is 
nothing at all. Nevertheless, it is necessarily objective \ 
in relation to all phenomena, and therefore also to every- 
thing that can possibly enter into our experienca We , 
cannot say that all things are in time, because when we 
speak of things in this unqualified way, we are thinking of 
things in abstraction from the manner in which w£ per- 
ceive them, and therefore in abstraction from the con- 
ditiOEL under which alone we can say that they are in 
time. But, if we quality our assertion by adding that 

c 
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condition, and Bay that all things as phenomena, or 
objects of sensible perception, are in time, the proposi- 
tion is, in the strictest sense of the word, objective, and is 
universally true a priori. 

We see, then, that time is empirically real, or is 
objectively true in relation to all objects that are capable 
of being presented to our senses. And as our perception 
always i& sensuous, no object can ever be presented to 
us in experience, which does not conform to time as its 
condition. On the other hand^ we deny to time all claim 
to absolute realityj because such a claim, in paying no 36 
heed to the form of sensible perception, assumes time to 
be an absolute condition or property of things. Such 
properties, as supposed to belong to things in themselves, 
can never be presented to us in sense. From this we 
infer the iramcmitntal idealiiy of time ; by which we 
mean that, in abstraction from the subjective conditions 
of sensible perception, time !S simply nothing, and cannot 
be said either to subsist by itself, or to inhere in things 
that do so subsist 

7. Explanalery Remarh. 

To this doctrine, which admits the empirical reality of 
time, but denies its absolute or transcendental reality, 
there is one objection so commonly made, that I must 
suppose it to Occur spontaneously to everybody who is 
new to the present line of thought, It runs thus : No 
one can doubt that there are real changes, for, even If it 37 
is denied that we perceive the external world, together 
with the changes in it, we are at least conscious of a 
change in our own ideas. Now, changes can take place 
only in time. Therefore time is rcEiL 
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There is no difficulty in meeting this objection. I 
admit all that is said. Certainly time £s real : it is the T 
real form of inner perceptiorL It has reality for me J 
relatively to my inner experience; in other words, I./ 
actually am conscious of time, and of my own determioa- 

54 tions as in it. Time is therefore real, not as an object 
beyond consciousness, but as the manner in which I 
exist for myself as an object of consciousness. But, if I 
could be perceived by myself or by any other being without 
the condition of sensibihty, the very same determinations, 
which now appear as changes, would not be known as. in 
time, and therefore would not be kDown as changes. 
The empirical reality of time thus remains, on out theory, 
the condition of all our experience. It is only its 
absolute reality that we refuse to admit. Time is there- 
fore nothing but the form of our inner perceptioa If 
we take away from it the peculiar condition of our 
sensibility, the idea of time also vanishes ; for time does ^ 
not belong to objects as they are b themselves, but only 38 
to the subject that perceives them. ^ 

55 Time and space are two sources of knowledge from 
which a variety of a priori synthetic judgments may be 39 
derived. Mathematics, especially, supplies a splendid 
instance of such judgments, in the science of space and 

56 the relations of space. Time and space are the two pure ■ 
forms of all sensible perception, and as such they make I 
o/frm synthetic propositions possible. And jus.t because . 
they are mere conditions of sensibility, they mark oui 
their own limits as sources of a priori knowledge, 
Applying only to objects regarded as phenomena, they 
do not present things as they are in themselves. Beyond 
the phenomenal world, which is their legitimate domain, 
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they cannot be employed in determinatioQ of objects. 
But this limitation in no way lesscDS the stability of our 
empirical knowledge ; for, such knowledge, as depending 
upon necessary forms of the perception of tilings, is just 
as certain as if it rested upon necessary fonus of things in 
themselves. 

TranBcendental ^Esthetic cannot contain more than 
these two elements. This is plain, if we reflect that all 
other conceptions belonging to sensibility presuppose 
something empirical. Even the idea of motion, in -which 
both eEemeots are united, presupposes the observation of 
something that moves. Now, there is nothing movable 
in space considered purely by itself; hence thai which is 
movable can be found in space only by experience, and 
is therefore an empirical datum, Similarly the idea of 
change ca.nnDt be put among the a priori data of 
transcendental esthetic Time itself does not change, 
but only something that is in time; hence the idea of 
change must be derived &om the observatioa of some 
actual object with its successive determinations — that ia, 
from experience. 



8. General remarks on the Transcmdtnial j^sthetic. 

(i) A distinction is commonly drawn between what, 
belongs essentially to an object, and is perceived by every 
one to belong to it, and what is accidental, being per- 
ceived only from a certain position, or when a special organ 
is affected in a particular way. In the one case, we are 
said to know the object as it is in itself; in the other 
case, to know it only as it appears to us. This, however, 
is merely an empirical distinction. For, it must be re- 
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memberedi that the ^mpiricaJ object which is h'crfi called 
the thing, is itscir but an appearance. If this were all, 
oai traascencientai distinctioti would be altogether lost 
sight of, and we might imagiDe ourselves to know things 
in themselves when we knew only phenomena. For the 
truth is, that, however far we may carry our investigations 
into the world of sense, we never can come into contact 
with aught but appearances. For instance, we call the 
rainbow in a sun-shower a mere appearance, and the rain 
the thing itself. Nor is there any objection Co this, if we 
mean to state merely the physical truth, that from what- 
ever position it is viewed the rain will appear to our 
senses as a real object of experience. But, if we go 
beyond the fact, that the sensible object is here the same 4'^ 
(or evoy one, and ask whether the object is known as it 
is in itself, we pass to the transcendental point of view, and 
the question now is in regard to the relation of cinr 
consciousness of Che object to the object as it exists 
apart from our consciousness. In this point of view, not 
merely the rain-drops, but their round shape, and even 
the space in which they fall, must be regarded as mere 
appeamnces, not as things in themselves. Every aspect ; 
of the phenomenon, in short, is but a modification or a 
permanent form of our sensible perception, while the 'i 
Iranscendental object remains to us unknown. ^ 
1 (2) It is recognized in natural theology, not only that 
God csDool be an object of perception to us, but that 
He can n^ver be an object of simuous perception to 
Himself. At the same time, His knowledge most be 
PerctpU<rHy and not thought, for thouglit always involves 
litnitations. Now, the natural theologian is very careful 
to hs>y% that Goil, in His perception, is free from the 
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limcts of space and time. But, haw can this possibly be 
maintainedi if it has previously been assumed, that space 
and time are forms of things in themselves? It must 
then be held that, even if those things were annihilated, 
space and time would continue to be a priori conditiona 
of their existence. And if they are coaditions of all 
existence, they must be conditions of the existence even 
•J3 of God. We can avoid this conclusion only by saying 
that space and time are not objective forms of all things, 
but subjective forms of our outer as well as of out inner 
perceptions. In fact our perception is sensuous, just 
because it is tu>/ vriginaf. Were it originat, the very 
existence of the object would be given in the perception, 
and such a perception, so far as we can see, can belong 
f only to the Original Being. Our perception is dependent 
f upon the existence of the object, and therefore it is 
I possible only if out perceptive consctoussess is iaffected 
[ by the presence of the object 

Not is it necessary to say, that man is the only being 
who perceives objects under the fo-rms of space and 
time ; it may be that all finite thinking beings agree with 
man in that respect, although of this we cannot be 
certain. But, however universal this mode of perception 
may be, it cannot be other than sensuous, simply because 
it is derivative {inluitus derivativus) and not original 
{intuitm origirtariiis), and therefore is not an intellectual 
perception. An ititellectual perception, as we have 
already seen reason to believe, is the prerogative of the 
Original Being, and never can belong to a being which Is 
dependent in its existence as well as in its perception, 
and in fact is conscioua of its own existence only in r&- 
lation to given objects. 
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73 Conclusion of the Trmiscendenial ^'Esthetic. 

We have, then, in the Transcendental ^Esthetic, one 
the elements required in the solution of the general 
probleiD of transcendental philosophy : How area priori 
syniheiic prepositions possible t Such propositions rest 
upon space and time, which are pore a priori perceptions. 
To enable us to go beyond a given conception, in an a 
priori judgment, we have found that something is needed, 
nrfiich is not contained in the conception, but in the 
poception correspondii^ to it, something therefore that 
may be connected with that conception synthetically. 
But such judgments, as based upon perception, can 
nercT extend beyond objects of sense, and therefore hold 
true only for objects of possible experience. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL LOGIC. 

I. General Legu. 

There are two ultimate sources from whfch knowledge 
comes to us : either we receive ideas in the form of 
impressions, or, by our spontaneous faculty of conceplioii, 
we know an object by means of those ideas. In the 
fomier case, the object is giveri to us ; in the latter case, 
it is thought in relation to the impressions that arise in 
our consciousness. Perception and conception, there- 
fore, are the two elements that enter into all our 
knowledge. To every conception some form of percep- 
tion corresponds, and no perception yields knowledge 
without conception. Both may be either pure or 
empirical ; empinc<tl, if sensation, which occurs only in 
the actual presence of an object, is implied; pure, if 
there is no intermixture of sensation, We may call 
75 sengaCion the matter of sensuous knowledge. Hence 
pure perception contains only the form under which 51 
a something is perceived, and pure conception the 
form in which an object in general is thought. Pure 
perceptions or pure conceptions alone are possible a 
pri&ri, while empirical perceptions or empirical concep- 
tions are possible only a posUrit^ri. 

M stmibility is the rmptivity of the mind in the actual 
apprehension of some impression, understanding is the 
spontaneity of knowledge, or the lacuJty that of itself pro- 
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duces ideas. We are so constituted that our perc^tian 
always is sensuous; or (t shows merely the manner in 
which we are affected by objects. But, we have also 
undfrsianding, or the faculty of thinking the object of 
sensuous perception. Neither of these is to be regarded 
as superior to the other. Without sensibitity no object 
would be given to us, without understanding none would 
be thought Thoughts without content are empty, per- 
ceptions without conceptions are blind. It is therefore 
just as necessary to make our conceptions sensuous, 
that is, to add the object to thein in perception, as it 
is to make our perceptions intelligible, that is^ to bring 
them under conceptions. Neither of these faculties 
or capacities can do the work of th« other. Under- 
standing can perceive nothing, the senses can think 

76 nothing. K.iiowledge arises only from their united action. 
But this is no reason for confusing the function of either 
with that of the other; it is rather a strong reason for S= 
carefully separating and distinguishing the one from the 
other. Hence it is, that we distinguish j^^sthetic, as the 
science of the universal rules of sensibility, from I^ogic, 
which is the science of the universal rules of under^ 
standing. 

77 General logic, as distinguished from the special logic 53 
or organon of a particular science, is either pure or 

7S applied ; but only the former is in the strict sense a 
science. There are two rules that must ever be kept in 5^) 
mind in pure general logic, (i) As general logic, it 
abstracts from all content of thought, and from all dis- 
tirsctior of objects, and deals only with the pure form of 
thought- (a) As fiure logic, it has no empirical prin- 
ciples. Psychology has no influence on the canon of the 
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understanding, and thereToTe it does not, a.s has some- 
times been supposed, contribute anything to pure logic 
Logic is a demonstrative science, and whatever it 
contains must be certain entirely a priori. 
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Pure general logic, then, abstracts from all the content 
of knowledge, or what is the same thing, from all relation 
of knowiedgc to its objects, and considers merely the 
logical form implied in the relation of one element of 
knowledge to another, or the universal form of thoug;ht. 
Now, we have learned from the Transcendental j^Isthetic 
" that there are pure as well as empirical perceptions, and 
it may well be, that a similar distinction obtains between 
the pure and the empirical thought of objects. In that 
case, there will be a logic that does not abstract from all 
I the content of knowledge. Containing merely the rules 
of the pure thought of an object, it will exclude all 
knowledge, the content of which is empirical. It will 
also refer our knowledge of objects to its origin, iij 
so far a£ that origin cannot be ascribed to objects 5^ 
themselves. 

Let ns suppose, then, that there are conceptions which 52^ 
relate to objects a priori, but which, as mere ftmctions 
of pure thought, stand to objects in quite a different 
relation from that in which perceptions stand to them, 
- whether these are pure or sensuous. As these concep- 
tions will be of neither empirical nor esthetic origin, wc 
get the idea of a science of pure understanding and pure 
reason, the aim of which is to exaraine into the know- 
ledge which we obtain by thinking objects completely a 
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priori. Such a science, as setdng forth the origin, the 
limits, and the objective validity of pure conceptions, we 
must call Transcendental Logic. 

Sa 3- Hivi^on General Logic into Analytic and 

Dialectic, 

84 General logic analyzes the whole formal procedure of 60 
understanding and reaso-n into its elements, and presents 
these as principles by which the logical validity of know- 
ledge may be estimated. This pari of logic, which is 
well cJled Analytic, supplies a negative touchstone of 
truth . . . but it does not enable us to determine 

85 positively anything in regard to objects. At the same \ 
time, there is something so seductive in an art that 
enables us to reduce all our knowledge to the form of 
understanding, however empty and poorin content itmay 61 
be, that general logic, although it is merely a caaon qf 
judgment, is apt to be used as an oi^anon by means of 
wh-ich new troth, or rather the specious appearance of 
new truth, may be obtained. When it is thus misused 
^ a supposed ot^anon, logic is called DiaUdie. 

87 4. Dhisign of Truftsetfidenlal Logic into Amiytic and 6a 

DiaUdie, 

Just as in Transcendental /Esthetic we isolated the 
sensibility, so in Transcendental Logic we shall isolate 
the understanding, and throw into relief that element in 
our knowledge which has its origin in the understanding 
alone. This pure element can be enipSoyed in actual 
knowledge, only on condition that objects are presented 
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1 in perception to which it may be applied. For, without 
perception, the pure element of knowledge has no object, 
and therefore remains perfectly empty. That part of 
Transcendentai Logic which sets forth the pare element 
in knowledge that belongs to understanding, and the 
principles without which no object whatever can be 
thought, is Transcendental Analytic. It is a logic of 
tnith, because no knowledge can contradict it without 
losing all content^ that is, all relation to an object, and 6 
therefore all truth. But there is a very seductive and 
deceptive tendency to eniploy that pure knowledge of 
understanding and those principles by themselves, and to 
apply them even beyond the limits of experience. Only 
^in experience, however, can any matter or object be 
38 found to which the pure conceptions of understand- 
ing may be applied. There is thus a danger that 
understanding, with a mere show of rationality, may make 
a material use of its purely fonnal principles, and pass 
judgments upon all objects without distinction, whether 
ihey are given to us or not, and perhaps even although 
ihey cannot be given to us at all. That which is merely 
a canon for the criticism of understanding in its empirical 
use, is misused, when it is supposed to be an organon 
that may be employed universally and without restriction, 
and when it permits understanding lo venture upon 
synthetic judgments about objects in general, and to pro- 
nounce and decide upon them. Pure understanding is 
then employed dialectically. The second part of Tran- 
scendental Logic must therefore consist of a criticism of 
dialectical illusion. It is called Dialectic, not because it 
is an art of producing illusion dogmatically — a favourite 
art of too many metaphysical jugglers — but because it is 
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a critidsm of underatanding and reason in their hypet' 
physical use ; a criticism, the aim of which is to expose 
their specious and groundless pretensions to the dis- 64 
covery and extension of knowledge through purely 
transcendoital print^iles, and to preserve understanding 
from all s(q)bistical ilhuion. 
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89 TRANSCENDENTAL ANALYTIC- 
BOOK I.— ANALYTIC OF CONCEPTIONS. 

CRAPTXR L — Gun)ING-THRE\D FOR THE DISCOVERY 

0? THE Categories. 

90 The first pan of Transcendental Analytic deals with the 
mueptiotis, the second part with the ju^mmis of pure 
ondei^tanding. 

93 It is the privilege as well as ihe duty of transcendental 
philosophy, to pirfceed in the search for its conceptions 
upon a definite principle ; for these conceptions spring 
from the understanding pure and unmixed, and must 
therefore be connected together in the unity of a single 
tconception or idea. This one fundamental conception is 
ja systematic principle, by the application of whieh we 
jmay be certain d priori that we have found out all thf 
pur? conceptions of understanding, and have assigned to 
- each its proper place in the whole system. 

Seetion I. — The Legieal Use of Understanding. 

Understanding has already been defined, negatively, 
as a non-sensuou-s faculty of knowledge. Now, as 
without sensibility we can have no perception, under- 68 
93 standing cannot be a faculty of perception. But, apart 
from perception, the only other mode of obtaining 
knowledge is by means of conceptions. Therefore the 
Icnovletige that i& due to understanding, or at least to 
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human understanding, is a knowledge by means of con- 
ceptions ; it is not perceptive^ but discuisive. All per- ^ 
ceptions, as sensuous, rest upon affections, whereas ' 
coTjcef^ions rest upon fimctions:. By function I mean ^ 
the unity of act, Iff which vanous: ideas are brought under f 
a common idea- Conceptions are based on the spoB'T* 
tajieity of thought, sensuous perceptions on the receptivity 
of impressions. Now the only use that undeistand Ing 
can make of these conceptions is to judge by means of 
them. And, as without perception there is no direct 
consciousness of an object, a conception is never related 
directly to an object, but always indirectly, through a 
perception or through another conception. Judgment is i 
therefore the indirect knowledge of an objectj or the I 
kii<yWledge of knoiAedge. In every judgment there is a 
conception which holds true of various ideas, and, 
among others, of one w!iich is directly referred to an 
object Thus, in the judgment that all bodies are 
divisible, the conception of divisibility applies to various 
other conceptions, but it is in an especial way related to 
the conception of body, as this again Is related to certain 
94 objects that we directly perceive. Of these objects we 6i 
are therefore conscious only indirectly in the conception', 
of divisibility. Accordingly, all judgments are functions 
of unity, because they do not consist in the direct know- 
ledge of an object, but bring that and other knowledge 
under the unity of a higher and more comprehensive con- 
ception. And as we can reduce all acts of undetsiatiding 
to judgments, understanding itself may be said to be a 
faculty of judgment. For, as we have seen above, under- 
standing is the faculty of thought. To think is to know \ 
by n)«ans of conceptions. i}ut conceptions, as predi- i 



cates of possible jiidgments, are relative to the idea of an 
object not yel determined. By the conception of body 
ia meant something — metal, for instance— which may be 
known by means of that conception. Body is a 
cemeptien^ just because it contains under it other deter- 
minations by means of which it may be referred to actual 
I objects. It is thus the predicate of a possible judgment, 
such as, that every metal is a body. We may, 
therefore, find out all the possible functions of judgment 
if we can but tell what are all the possible functions of 
unity in judgment. And this, as we shall see in the next 
section, can quite readily be done. 

9S Seition II. — 9. The Logual Funetion of Understanding 7° 
in Judgnunt. 

If we abstract from all the content of a judgment, and 
I only pay heed to the mere form of understanding, we 
find that the functions of thought in judgment may be 
brought under four heads, each of which contains three 
subdivisions. Thus we get the following table; — 

l"^**"**!^* , Quantity of Jud^mts. 

Universal. 
Particular. '' 
Singular. *^ 
■ I 3. Quality. j. Ri/flfion. 

' Aflirmative. — Categorical 
Negative, HypotheticaL / 

Infinite. Disjunctive. 
4.. Modality. 
Problematic, f ' 
Assertoric. 'o 
Apodictic, ■n*^,w^^4f^ 

^ ^^Jri:^^ 
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D3 &tiKn in. — 10. 77« Pu-re Cortcepticns of Understanding 

ST Cakggries, 

General Logic, as has been said, abstracts from atl the 
coatent of knowledge, and locks to some other soared, 
whatever tliat may be, Tor the content that it is to trans- 
form by analysis into conceptions, Transcendqn^l 
Lc^c, on the other hand, has lying before it a complex 
of a priori sensibility, which it receives from 'I'ranscen- 
dental /Esthetic ; without this complex, as a material 
u^on which to operate, the conceptions of pure under- 
standing would be without content or perfectly empty. 
Now, space and time have not only themselves, as pure 
a priori perceptions, a complexity of content; but, as 
they are the conditions without which the mind could 
not be receptive of impressions, awl therefore could not 
be conscious of objects, they must always affect our con- 
ception of objects. Conception, however, is due to 
the spontaneous activity of thought, and hence the com- 
plex coatent of pure perception must first be surveyed, 
uken up into thought and combined, before there can be 
any knowledge. This act I call synthesis. 
;<J3 By synthesis, in its most general sense, is meant the 
act of puULng various ideas to^ethi^ir, find graS'ping iheii 
multiplicity in one consciousness. Such synthesis is pure^ 
if the multiplicity is given, not empirically but a priori, as 
in the case of space and time. Now, before we cani 
analyze any idea, we must first have the idea, and hence 
the cmtettt oi a conception cannot originally come into 
consciousness by analysis. It is by synthesis of various 
elements, whether those elements are given empirically or 
a frriari, that -we first get knowledge. No doubt the 
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synthesis nia.y at first be crude and confused, and it may 
stand in need of analysis, but yet it is by synthesis 
that the various elements are gathered together and 
united in the knowledge of a certain concrete object. 
Ii_is_t& synthesis, therefore, that we must first direct j,g 
jMir atteation, if we would li;arn the true origin of our 
knowledge. 

Synthesis in genera!, as we shall afterwards see, is due 
solely to the operation of imagiaation, a blind but indis- 
per\sable fiinction of tiiC soul, without which we should — 
have Tio knowledge whatever, but of which we are 
' "'selioBi eYen conscious. To bring this synthesis to con- 
ceptions is the function of understanding, and it is only 
by this operation of understanding that we obtain what 
can properly be called knowledge. 
104 /^rr synthesis, viewed in its most general aspect, is the 
pure conception of understanding. By this pure syn- 
thesis I understand that which rests upon a basis of a 
priori synthetic unity. Thus in arithmetical addition, aa 
is readily seen in the case of larger numbers, the synthesis 
conforms to a conceptiorij because it proceeds on a 
common basis of unity, as, for instance, the decade. By 
this conception the unity in the synthesis of a complex is 
made necessary. 

By analysis various ideas are brought under a single 
conception, as is shown in general logic. But it belongs 
to transcendental logic to tell us how the pure synthesis of 
ideas is brought to conceptions. The fi rst element jbat 
I enters into the knowledge of all objects <J is the 
■Hcomplex 'content of pure perception. The second 1%}. 
'dement is the synthesispf this content by imaginatioQ^ 
But as even this is not enough to constitute knowledge, 
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a third element is supplied by undeisUTidiag, in the 
conceptions which giv e^tfff»yto this pu re synthesis, and , 
which consist salely in the conscioiisnes_s of tliis. necessary] 

syntfetic unity. — 

The same function which gives unity to various ideas 
55 in a judgintni also gives unity to the mere synthesis of 
various ideas in % pereepHon ; and this synthesis, in its' 
most general expression, is the pure conception of uoder- 
Btandiog. Understanding at once give-s aaaJytic unity to 
conceptions, and synth&tic unity to the cotnplex content 
of perception ; and indeed the logical form of judgment 
presupposes and rests upon the very same acts of thought' 
as those by which a transcendental content ia given to 
the various determinations of our consciousness. Hence 
it is that the pure conceptions of understandingj as they 
are-ftiy calTeS., apply to ohjects o priori, and therefore 
do not fall within the view of general lo^ic 

In tliis way there arises exactly the same number of 
pure conceptions of understanding, applying a priori to 
all objects of perception, as there are logical functions of 
judgments in the preceding table ; for those fiinctions 
completely specify understanding, and give a perfect 
measure of its powers. We shall call the pure concep- 
tions categories, after Aristotle, because our object is the ^ 
same as his, although our method and results are widely 
different 



Table of Categokies. 

I. Quantity. 
Unity. 
Plurality. 
Totality. 
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89 TRANSCENDENTAL ANALYTIC. 

BOOK I.— ANALYTIC OF CONCEPTIONS. 

Chapter I. — Guiding-thread pok the Discovery 
OF THE Categories. 

90 The first part of Transcendental Analytic deals with the 6 
cotueplimis, the second part with the Judgmmts of pure 
underslandinj. 

9a It is the privilege as well as the duty of transcendental 
philosophy, to prtfceed in the search for its conceptions 
upon a definite principle ; for these conceptions spring 
from the understanding pure and unmixed, and must 
therefore connected together in the unity of a single 
conception or idea. This one fundamental conception ia 
EL Systematic priuciple^ by the application of which we 
may be certain a priori that we have found out all the 
pure conceptions of understanding, and have assigned to 
each its proper place in the whole system. 

Section I.—Ths Lffgieal Use of Und^rsfanding. 

Understanding has already been defined, negatively, 
as a no n -sensuous faculty of knowledge- Now, as 
without sensibility we can have do perception, under- 68 
93 standing cannot be a faculty of perception. But, apart ^ 
from perception, the only other ntode of obtaining 
knowledge is by means of conceptions. Therefore the 
knowledge that is due to understanding, or at least to 
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human understanding, is a knowledge by means of con- 
ceptions ; it is not perceptive, but discursive. AU per- ^ 
ceplioDS, as sensuous, rest upon affections,, whereas ' 
conceptions rest upon functions. By function I mean ■ 
the DDity afacr,"lmrtllch varioUB^ideas are brought underf 
a coipmon idea. Conceptions are based on the spon'T 
^eity of thought, sensuous perceptions on the receptivity 
of impressions. Now tfie only use that understanding 
cioi make of these conceptions is to judge by means of 
them. And, as without perception there is no direct 
consciousness of an object, a conception is never related 
directly to an object, but always indirectly, through a 
perception or through another conception- Judgment is i 
therefore the indirect knowledge of an object, ot the I 
knflWledge of knowledge. In every judgment there is a 
conception which hoMs true of various ideas, and, 
among others, of one which is directly referred to an 
object. Thus, in the judgment that all bodies are 
divisible, the conception of divisibility applies to various 
other conceptions, but it is in an especial way related to 
the conception of body, this again is related to certain 
94 objects that we directly perceive. Of these objects we 69 
are therefore conscious only indirectly in the conception 
of divisibility. Accordingly, all judgments are functions 
of unity, because they do not consist in the direct know- 
ledge of an object, but bring that and other knowledge 
under the unity of a higher and more comprehensive con- 
ception. And as. we can reduce all acts of understanding 
to judgments, understanding itself may be said to be a 
Jaailty 0/ judgmmi. For, as we have seen above, onder- 
Btanding is the faculty of thought. To think is 10 know ) 
by means of conceptions. But conceptions, as predi- I 
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cates of possible judgments, are relarive to the idea of an 
object not yet detennined. By the conception of body 
is meant something — metal, for instance — which may be 
known by means of that conception. Body is a 
coiKeptwii, just because it contains under it other deter- 
minations by means of which it may be referred to actual 
{ objects. Il is thus the predicate of a possible judgment, 
such as, that every metal is a body. We may, 
therefore, find out all the possible fijBctions of judgment 
if we can but tell what are all the possible functions of 
unity io judgment. And thi^i, as we shall see in the next 
section, can quite readily be done. 

95 Si<tu>n II, — 9. The logical Fmefion of Undtrsianding 1 
in Judgment. 

If we abstract from all the content of a judgment, and 
1 only pay heed to the mere form of undeTstanding,. we 
find that the funcrions of thought in judgment may be 
brought under four heads, each of which contains three 
subdivisions. Thus we get the following table :- 
f**- ^ ^"-'l*^ I. Quantity of Judgments. 

Universal. 
Particular. "7 
Singular. 



2. Qualify, 
Affirmative. 
Negative. 
Infinite. 



4. Modality. 
Problematic 
Assertoric. 
Apodictic 



3. Relation. 
CategoricaL 
HypotheticaL 
Disjunctive. 
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SeOion TTI. — lo. The Pure Conceptions of Understanding 76 
or Categories. 

General Logic, as has been said, abstracts from all the 
content of knowledge, and looks to some other source, 
whatever that may be, for the content that it is to trans- 
form by analysis into conceptions. Transcendent^ 
Logics on the other hand, has lying before it a complex 77 
of a priori sensibility, wliich it receives from Transcen- 1, 
dental jiEsthetic ; without this complex, as a material , 
u^n which to operate, the conceptions of pure under- 
standing would be without content or perfectly empty. ^ 
Now, space and time have not only themselves, as pure , 
a priori perceptions, a complexity of content; but, as ,. 
they are the conditions witliout which the mind could ■• 
not be receptive of impressions, and therefore could not / 
be conscious of objects, they must always affect ovir con- 
ception of objects. Conception, however, is due to 
the spontaneous activity of thought, and hence the com- 
plex content of pure perception must first be surveyed, 
taken up into thought and combined, befor£ there can be 
any knowledge. This act I call Synthesis. 
3 By synthesis, in its most general sense, is meant the 
act of puttijlg various ideas togetheft and grasping their 
multiplicity in one consciousness. Such synthesis is pure^ 
if t]ic multiplicity is given, not empirically but a priori^ as 
in the case of space and time. Now, before we canj 
analyz.c any idea, we must first have the idea, and hence j 
the centetit of a conception cannot originally come into . 
consciousness by analysis. It is by synthtsis of various 
elements, whether those elements are given erapiricaMj or 
d priori, that we first get knowledge. No doubt the 
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synthesis may at first be etude and confused, and it may 
stand in need of analysis, but yet it is by synthesis 
that the various elements are gathered together and 
united in the knowledge of a cerlaia conccete object. 

is to synthesis, therefore that we must first direct^ yg 
jtur -atteiUioni if we wouM-leam the trui^ Ofigtil of pur 
knowledge, . 

Synthesis in general, aa we shall afterwards see, is due 
solely to the operation of imagination, a blind but indis- 
pensable fianction of the soul, without which we should ^ 
have DO knowledge whatever, but of which we are 
■ ■■ seldom even conscious. To bring this synthesis to con- 
ceptions is the function of understanding, and it is only 
by tliis operation of understanding that we obtain what 
can properly be called kaowledge. 
104 Pure synthesis, viewed in its most general aspect, is the ^ 
pure conception of uoderstandmg. By this pure syn- 
thesis I understand that which rests upon a tasis of a 
^■frf synthetic unity. Thus in arithmetical addition, as 
is readily seen in the case of larger numbers, the synthesis 
conforms to a conception^ because it proceeds on a 
common basis of unity, as, for instance, the decade. By 
this conception the unity in the synthesis of a compler is 
made necessary. 

By analysis various ideas are brought under a single 
conception, as is shown in general logic But it belongs 
to transcendental logic to tell us how the pure synthesis of 
' jMl*!** is brought to conceptions. The first element .that 
^ lenterS into the knowledge of all ah]scl5 a priori \s the 
^complex 'content of pure perception. The SCCOnd 
^element is the synthesisx)f thjs content by imaginatioilJ^H 
But as even this is not enough to constitute knowledge, 
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a third etement is sup^ied by understandinf, in the 
conceptions which give^frf/ij^fo this pure synthesis, and] 
which consist solely to the c:onscioiisaes3_of thisjiec^sar)' | 
syntltedc unity. 

The same fimcdon which gives unity to various ideas 
in a judgmtni also gives unity to the mere synthesis of 
various ideas in Tiperc^tion.; and this synthesis, in its' 
most general expression, is the pure conceptioD of under- 
standing. Understanding at oace gives acaijtic unity to 
conceptions, and synthetic unity to the complex content 
of perception ; and indeed the logical fomi of judgment 
presupposes and rests upon the very same acts of thought 
as those by which a transcendental content is given to 
the various determinations of our consciousness. Hence 
it is that the pure conceptions of understanding, as they 
are~*tf7 called, apply to objects a prisri,^^ therefore 
do not fall within the view of general logic 

In tills way there arises exactly the same number of 
pure conceptions of understanding, applying a priori to 
ail ohjects of perception, as there are logical functions of 
judgments in the preceding table j for those hmctions 
completely specify understanding, and give a perfect 
measure of its powers. We shall call the pure concep- 
tions categories^ after Aristotle, because our object is the ' 
same as his, although our method and results are widely 
different. 

Tablr or Categories. 

I. Quantity. 
Unity. 
Plural itv, 
Totality, 
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2. Oiiaiily. 
Reality. 

Negation. 
Limitation- 



3. Selaiion. 

Inliereiice and Subsistence 
{stilistantia et atcidtni). 

Causality and Dependence 
(cause and effect). 

Community {reciprocity 
between the active and 
the passive). 



Possibility 
Existence 
Necessity 



Modality. 

Impossibility. 

Non-existence. 

Contingency. 



This, then, is a list of all the primary pore conceptions 
of synthesis that tmder&taading contains within itself a 
priori. Because it contains these pure conceptions, it is 
calkd pure understanding, and only by them can it 
understand anything in the complex content of perception, 
that is, think an object. The table has not been left to 
the uncertain suggestions of empirical inductioDj but has 
been drawn up sys.tematica11y, on the basis of a single 
principle, namely, the faculty of jud^ent, or, what is the g] 
same tiling, the faculty of thought. 
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II. 



The table of categories suggests some nice points, which, 
perhaps, might be found to have an important bearing 
on the scientific form of all knowledge of reason. {1) 
o The four classes of categories naturally fall into two 
groups ; tliose in the first group being concerned with 
objects of perception, pure as well as empirical, while 
those in the second gn^up are concerned with the exist- 
CDce of those objects, as related either to one anothor 
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or to (inderstanding- The Erst may be called the 
malhanatiail, the second the dynamical categories. The 
former, as is obvious, have no correlateSf the latter have 
correlates. This distinction must have same ground 
in the nature of understanding, (a) It is also suggestive 
that the numter of categories in each class is three, 
because usually all a division must be by dichotomy. 
To this it must be added that the third category id each 
class arises from ihe union of the second category with 
I the first. Thus iolaliiyo! allness is just /r/ti rality 
as unity, Hmilatim is rtitlity combined with negalim, 
community is causality in which two suhstancts mutually 
detennine one another, and lastly, necessity is just existence 
given by mere possibility itself, 



6 Chapter II. — Deduction of the Categories, 84 

13. Prineipies of a Tr&miendentsi Didmtim. 
There is a distinction in law between the question of 
right [quid juris) and the question of fact igiiid facti). 
Both must be proved, but proof of a right or cl^m is 

7 called its deduetim. Now, among the variety of coo- 85 
ceptions that make up the very mixed web o( human 
knowledge, there are certain conceptions that put in a 
claim for use entirely a priori, and this claim of course 
stands in need of deduciion. ii is useless to refer to the 
fact of experience in justification of such a claim, but at 
the same time we mitat know how conceptions can 
possibly refer to objects wtich yet ihey do not derive 
fixjm experience, An explanation of the manner in 86 
which conceptions can relate a priari to olgeC'ts, I call a 
iranseefuienlai deduttimi ; and from it I distinguish aq 
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empirical dediielion, which simply tells us how a con- 
ception has been acquired by experience and reflection 
on experience. The former proves our right to the 
use of a. certain conception, the latter merely points 
out that as a matter of fact it has come into our 
possession in a certain way. 

We had nO' difficulty in explaining how space and 
time, although they are themselves known a priori, are 
yet necessarily related to objects, and make possible a 
synthetic knowledge of objects which is independent of 
all experience. For, as it is only by means of these pure 
forms of sense that we can be conscious of an object in 
laa empirical perception, space and time are pure percep- 
tions, which contain a priori the condirion of the pos- 
sibility of objects as phenomena, and therefore synthesis 
in them has objecHve validity. 

The categories of understanding, on the other band, 
are not conditions under which objects arfi given in 
perception j hence objects; might certainly be presented 
to us, even if ihey were not necessarily related to 
functions of uaders-tanding, as their a priori condition. 
Here, therefore, a difficulty arises that we did not meet 
with in the 6eld of aensibOity. The difficulty is, how suh- 
jediiie conditiam of thought should have objiditv valtdify, 
jor, in other words, how they should be conditions with- 
but which no knowledge of objects would be possible. 
Take, for in-stance, the conception of cause. Here we go 
have a peculiar sort of synthesis, in which something 
B is conceived as following upon something else quite 
different A, in conformity with a rule. It is hard to see 
why phenonjena shotdd be subject lo such an a primi 
conception. Why should not the conception be perfectly 
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empty, and without any phenomenaJ object corfesponding 
to it? 

93 We cannot avoid Che toil of such investigations by 91 
saying that experience is perpetiiaiiy giving us examples 
of such conformity to law on the part of phenomena, and 
that "we arc thus enabled to form an abstract conception 
of cause, and to be certain of its objective vahdity. The 
conception of cause cannot possihly origioate in that way ; 
and hence we naust either show that it rests c&mpletelj' 
a priori upon understanding, or we must discard it 

*4 altogether as a mere fiction of the brain. For the con- 
ception demands that something A should be of such a 
nature that something else B follows from it necessarily, 
and in cooforraity with an ai/solulely universal mlc. No 
pure conception of understanding can bfi the product of 
empirical induction without a complete reversal of its ^ 
nature and use. ■ "■ ' " 

26 The transcendental deduction of all a priori concep-((n' 
tions must therefore be guided by the principle, that I 
these conceptions must be the a priori conditions of all| I 
possible experience. Conceptions which make experience I 
possible are for that very reason necessary. An analysis 
of the experience in which they occur would not furnish 
a deduction of them, but merely an illustration of their 
7 ase- Were they not the primary conditions of all thej 
experience in which objects are known as phenomena,! 
theii relation to even a single object would be utterly' 
incomprehen sibte. 
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Sati<m //. — A Priori CendHums qfExferima.* 

It would be quite a sufficient deduction of the 
categories, and justification of their objective applica- 
tion, to show that, apart from them, no object whatever 97 
is capable of being thought. \But there are two reasons 
why a fuller deduction is advisable/ firstly, because, in ^ 
thinking an object, other faculties l4side5 understanding, 
orth-e faculty of thought proper, come into play; and, 
second]y, because it has to be explained how under- 
standing can possibly be a condition of the knowledge of 
j«aJ objects. We must, therefore, begin with aconsidera- 

i lion of the prLmary activities of tlie subject that are 
essential in the constitution of experience ; and these we 
must view, not in their empirical, but m their transcen- 
dental character. 

If consciousness were broken «p into a number of 
mutually repellent stales, each isolated and separated 
from the rest, knowledge would never arise in us at all, 
for knowledge is a whole of related and connected 
elements. Wlien, therefore, I call sensible perception a 
synopsis^ in order to mark the complexity of its content, 
it must be remembered that En this synopsis a certain 
synthesis is implied, and that knowledge is possible only 
if spotitaneity is combined with recepiivity . This is the 
reason why we must say that in all knowledge there is a 
three-fold synthesis : firsdy, the apprehension in perception 

1 ' of various ideas, or modifications of the mind ; secondly, 
their reproduction in imagination ; and, thirdly, their 
recognition in conception. These three forms of synthesis 

•Alt thU CO-ittes Under this heading ii InkDn from the yfrv' edition of 
Ihe Criti-qwi of Pure Reason," aniJ formi whal is ciUled in the preface 
{p. K.) tbe " sutijeciivG d'cductlon." 
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point to three sources of knowledge, wKich make undei 
standing itself possible, and through it all experience 98 
as an empirical product 0/ understanding, 

1. Synthesis of Apprehension in Perception. 

Whatever may be the origin ol'our ideas, whether they 
aie due lo the influence of external things or are produced 
by intenia] causes, whether as objects they have their 
source u priori or in experience, as modifications of the 99 
mind they must al! belong to the inner sense. All 
knowledge is, therefore, at bottom subject to time as the 
format condition of inner sense, and in time every part of 
it without exception must be ordered, connected, and \ 
l)TOught into relation with every other part. This is a \ 
general remark, which must be kept in mind in the whole \ 
of our subsequent inquiry. 

We should not be conscious of the various determina- 
tions that every perception contains within itself were we 
not, in the succession of our impressions, conscious of 
tirne- If each feehng were limited to a single njioment, 
it would be an absolutely individvial unit. In order that 
the various determinations of a perception, as, for inat^ce, 
the parts of a line, should form a unity, it is accessary 
that they should be run over and held together by the 
miod. This act I call the lyniAeds n/ apprefiiruiffn. It 
is apprekenfim, because it goes straight to perception j it 
is synthesis, because only by synthesis can the various 
elements of perception be united in one object of con- 
sciousness, 

Now, this synthesis of apprehension must be employed 
a priari also, or in relation to determinations not given va 
sensible experience. OUierwise we should have no 
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consciousness of space and time tt priori, for these can loo 
be produced only by a synthesis of the various dctefmi- 
nations that are presented by seosibility in its original 
receptivity. There is therefore a pure synthesis of 
apprehension. 

Synthesis of Reproiuction in Iinagimiion. 

There is an empirical law of the association of ideas. 
^When any two ideas have often followed, or accompanied 
each other, an association between them is at last foimed, 
and they are so connected that, even when an object is 
not present, the mind passes from the one lo the other in 
conformity with a fixed rule. Bui this law of reproduc- 
tion presupposes t hat p henomena are themselves actually 
subject to such a rule, and that the various elements in 
these phenomena of which we are conscious should accom- 
pany or follow one another in accordance with certain 
rules. On any other supposition our empirical imagina- 
tion would have nothing to reproduce in any way 
confomiing to its own nature, and would therefore lie 
hidden in the depths of the mind as a dead, and to us 
unknown faculty. Were cinnabar, for instance, some- 
times red and sometimes black, sometimes light and loi' 
sometimes heavy ; or were the same name given at one 
time to this object, and at another time to that, without 
the least regard to any rule implied in the nature of the 
phenomena themselves, there could be no empirical 
synthesis of reproduction. 

There must, thereforCf be something which makes the 
reproduction of phenomena possible at all, something 
which is the n pricri ground of a necessary synthetic 
unity. That this is so, we may at once see, if we reflect 
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thai phenomena are not things in themselves, but aie 
merely the play of our own ideas, and therefore at bottom 
d-etenninations of the inner sense. Now, if we can show 
that even our p\uest a priori perceptions can yield 
knowledge, only in so far as they involve such a com- 
bination as makes a thoroughgoing synthesis of reproduc- 
tion possible, we may conclude that this synthesis of 
imagination, being prior to all experience, rests upon a 
priori principles. We must then assume a pure tran- 
scendental synthesis as the necessary condition of all i 
experience, tot experience is impossible unless phenomena 
are capable of being reproduced.^ Now, if I draw a line 
in thought, or think of the time from one day to another, 
or even think of a certain number, it is plain that I must 
be conscious of the various determinations one after the 
other. But if the earlier determinations — the prior parts 
of the line, the antecedent moments of time, the units as 
they arise one after the other — were to drop out of my 
consciousness, and could not be reproduced when I 
passed on to the later determinations, I should never be 
conscious of a whole i and hence not even the simplest 
and most elementary idea of space or time could arise io 
my consciousness. 

The synthesis of reproduction is therefore inseparahly 
bound up with the synthesis of apprehension. And as 
le synthesis of apprehension is the transcendental ground 
of the possibiUty of all knowledge — of pure a priori as 
well as empirical knowledge — the reproductive synthesis 
of imagination belongs to the transcendental functions of 
the mind, and may therefore be called the transcendental 
faculty of imagination. 
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3. SynHusis of ReeognUmi in Coneeptutts. 

Were I not conscious that what 1 think now is identical 
with what I thought a. moment ago, all reproduction in 
the series of ideas would be useless. The idea reproduced 
at a given moment would be for me a perfectly new idea- 
There would bf no identical consci&usness bound up 
with the act of producing one idea after another; and as 
without such consciousness there could be for me no 
unity, I should never be conscious of the various 
members of the scries as foriuing one wholci LT, in 
counting, I should forget that the units lying before my 
mind had been add'ed by me one after the other, 1 should 
Sot be aware that a sum was being produced or generated 
in the successive addition of unit to unit , and as the 
conception of iJie sum is simply the consciousness of this 
unity of synthesisj I should have no knowledge of the 
number. 

At this point it is necessary to have a dear Idea of 
what we mean by an object of consciousness. We ha.ve 
seen that a phenomenon is just a sensation of which we 
are conscious, and that no sensation can be said to exist 
by itself as an object outside of consciousness. What, 
then, do we mean when we speak of an object as corre- 
sponding to our knowledge, and therefore as distinct from 
it ? It is easy to see that this object can be thought of 
only as something - j;, for there is nothing beyond know- 
ledge that we can set up as contrasted with knowledge, 
and yel as corresponding to it 

It is plain that in knowledge we have to do with 
nothing but the various determinations of our own 
consciousness; hence the object - x, which corresponds 
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to these deterrainations, if it is supposed Co be distinct 
from every object of consciousness, is for us nothing at 
all. The unity which the object deiUHnds can be only 
the formal unity of consciousness in the synthesis of its 
various determinations. In saying that we know the 
object, w« mean that we have intioduced synthetic unity 
into the varibLift determinations of perception. But this^ 
is impossible, if the perception could not be produced by 
a function of synthesis, which, in conformiog to a rule, 
makes the reproduction of those detemiinations a priori 
necessary, Euid renders possible a. conception that unites 
them. 

There can be no knowledge without a. conception, 
however indefinite or obscure it may be, and a conception 
is in fomi always a universal that serves as a rule. The 
conception of body, for instance, as a unity of the various 
determinations thought in it, serves as a rule in our 
knowledge of extenial phenomena. Now, it is always a 
transcendental condition that lies at the foundation of 
that which is necessary. There must, therefore, be a 
transcendental ground of the unity of consciousness in 
the synthesis of the various determinations implied in 
every perception ; and this ground roust be necessary to 
the conception of any object whatever, and therefore to 
the conception of every object of experience. In no 
other way can there be any object for our perceptions j 
for the object is nothing but that something = the 
conception of which involves necessity of synthesis. 

This original and transcendental condition is just 
(ransCfiideiilai apperaption. The consciousness, in inten^al roj 
perception, of oneself as determined to certain states, is 
merely empirical, and is always changing. In the flux of 
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iiuiei phenomena there can be no unchanging oi per- 
manent self. This fonn of self-consciousness is usuaUy 
called inner sense or empirical apperception. Now, frora 
empirical data it is impossible to derive the conception 
of that which must necessarily be numerically identical. 
What we retiuire, in explanation of such a transcendental 
presupposition, is a condition that precedes all experience, 
£nd makes it possible. 

No knowledge whatever, no unity and connection of 
objects, is possible for us, apart from that unity of 
consciousness which is prior to all dala of perception, 
and without relation to which do consciousness of objects 
is possible. This pure, original, unchangeable conscious- 
ness 1 call Iransemdmlal apptrcepiicn. That this is the 
proper name for it is evident, were it only that even the 
purest objective unity, that of the a priori couceptions of 
space and time, is possible only in so far as perceptions 
are related to it The numerical unity of this appercep- 
tion is, therefore, just as much the a prim foundation of 
all conceptions as the various determinations of space 
and time are the a prieri foundation of the perceptions of 

It is this tranaceadental unity of apperception which i 
connects all the possible pheaotnena that can be gathered 
togethei in one expenence, and subjects thetu to laws. 
There could be no such unity of consciousness were the 
mind not able to be conscious of the identity of function, 
by which it unites various phenom-ena in one knowledge. 
The original and necessary consciousness of the identity 
of oneself is at the same time the consciousness of 
a necessary unity in the synthesis of all phenomena 
accoidini: to conceptions. These conceptions are 
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necessary ntles, which not onlymake pheDOmena capable 
of Teproduction, but determine perceprion as perception 
of an object, that is, bring it under a conception of some- 
thing in which various detenoinatioos are aecessaxily 
connected together. It would be impossible for the 
mind to think itself as identical in its various determina- 
tions, and indeed to think that ideality a priori, if it did 
not hold the identity of its own act before its eyes, and 
if it did not, by subjecting to a transcendental unity all 
the synthesis of empirical apprehension, make the con- 
nection of the various determinations implied in that 
synthesis possible in accordance with a priori rules, 

15. Posiibiiity of any CombtJiation wkafever.''' 

Though a perception is merely sensuous or receptive, 
the various determinations of consciousness may be given, 
while the form, as simply the way in which the subject \& 
affected, may He a priori in the mind. But the combina- 
tion (coHjuticlio) of those determinations can never come 
to us through the medium of sense, and therefore cannot 
be contained even in the pure form of sensible perceptioa 
o Combination is a spontaneous act of consciousness, and, 
as such, it is the especial characteristic of understanding, 
as distinguished from sense. All combination, therefore, 
whether we are aware of it or not, whether it is a combina- 
tion of the various determinations of perception or of 
acvera] conceptions, and whether the detemiinations of 
perception are empirical or pure, is an act of understand- 
ing. This act we call by the general name of syntJiesit, 
to draw attention to the fact that we can be consciooa of 

•Wbal follows (15-27) constitutes Ihe "objective deductioa " of 
tat categOTies, as it appeals is the seeond edition ol llie '' Critique-,*' 
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nothing as combined in the object, which we have not 
otirsetves previously combined. And as it proceeds 
entirely from the self-activity of the subject, combination 
is the element, and the only element, that cannot be 
given by the object. It is easy to see that this act must 
in its origin always be of one and the same nature, no 
matter wha.l may be the form of combination; and that 
the resolution or analysis, which seems to he its opposite, 
in point of fact always presupposes it If understanding 
has previously combined nothing, there ts nothing for 
it to resolve ; for without the combining activity of 
understanding there cin be qq consciousness of an object 
at all 

By cotubination, however, roust be undeistood not 
merely the synthesis of the various detciminations of 
sense, but also their unity, CorobinatioQ is cod- 
131 SCiousness of the syntk^tic unity of various d'SterminationB. 
The consciousness of this unity cannot be the result of 
the combination, for were we not, in being conscious of 
various determiaatioas, also conscious of tlieir unity, we 
should have no conception of cotnbiniiti&n at alL Nor 
must this unity, which precedes any conception of 
combination, be confused with the category of unity 
(lo); for categories rest upon logical functions of 
judgment, and, in these, combination, or the imity of 
given conceptions, is already implied. For an explana- 
tion of the unity in question, which is qualitative (la). 
we must further back, and seek, it in that which, as the 
ground of the unity of various conceptions in judgment, 
is implied in the possibility even of the logical use of 
understanding. 
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Tfic original Synihetic unity ef Apperception. 

The '*/ think " must be capable of accompanying all 
z^ny^deas ; for, otherwise, I should be conscious of some- 
thing that could not be thought ; which is the sam« as 
saying, th^t l should not be conscious at all, or at tmt 
should b6 conscious only of that which for me was 
nothing. Now, that fona of consciousaess which is prior 
to all thought, is ptrciptisn. Hence, all the manifold 
detenninations of petceptioa have a necessary relation to 
the "I think" in th« subject that is conscious of them. 
The *'/ think" however, is aji act oi spontaneity, which 
cannot possibly be due to sense. 1 call it pure appitcep- 
tifftt, to distinguish it from empirical appercepti&n. I call 
it also the arigimt apperception^ because it is the self- 
consciousuess which produces the Oiink." Now, 
the "/ think" must be capable of accompanying all 
other ideas, and it is one and the same in all con- 
sciousness ; but there is no other idea beyond the 
*' y ihini,'* to which self-consciousness is bound in a 
similar way. The unity of apperception I call also thei 
transandrntal unity of self-consciousness, to indicate tEiat| 
upon it depends the possibility of a priori knowledge.! 
For, the various determinations given in a certain per- 
ception would not all be in my consciousness, if they did 
not all belong to one self-consciousness. True, I may 
not be aware of this, but yet as they are detenninations 
(A my consciousness, they must necessarily conform to the 
t^ndUifin,_^rithoiit which they are not capable of standing 
3 together in oneiinivwwT'self-consciousness. In no other 
way would they all without exception be mine. From this 

originsl combination important consequences follow. 

E 
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The absolute identity of apperception in relatron to all 
the determination giv«n in perceptioD, involves a 
synthesis of those determinations, 3.ad is possible only 
through consciousness of the synthesis. Foi, the 
empirical consciousness, which accompanies each detei- 
miQatioti as it arises, is is itself broken up into units, and 
is unrelated to the one identical subject. Relation to 
a single subject does not take place ivhen I accompany 
each determination with consciousness, but only when I 
add one determinatioa to the ether, and am conscious 
of this act of synthesis. It 19 only because I am capable 
of combining m one cansdomncss the various determina- 
tions presented to me, that I can become aware that in 
every one of them the consciousness is the same. The 
analylie unity of apperception is, Uierefore, possible only 
4 under presupposition of a certain syrithetk unity. The 
thought, that the determinations given in a perception all — 
belong to me, is the same as the thought, that I unite 
them, or at least that I am capable of uniting them in one 
self-consciousness. This does not of itself involve a 
consciousness of the syniAnsis of determinations, but it pre- 
supposes the possibility of that consciousness. It is 
only because I am capable of grasping the various deter- 
minations in one consciousness, that 1 can call them all ^ 
mine; were it not so, I should have a self as many- 
coloured and various as the separate determinations of 
which I am conscious. Synthetic unity of the various 
determinations of perception as given a priori, is 
therefore the ground of that identity of apperception 
itself, which precedes a priori every definite act of 
thought. Now, objects cannot combine themselves, nor 
can understanding leam that they are combined 
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5 observing their combiDation. All combination is the 
work of understanding, and in fact understanding is itself 
nothing but the faculty of combining a priori, and 
bringing under the unity of appierception, the various 
determinations given in perception. The unity of 
apperception iSj therefore, the supreme principle of all 
our knowledge. 

This principle of the necessary unity of apperception, 
is BO doubt in itself an identical and therefore an analytic 
proposition j but it also reweals the necessity for a 
Synthesis of the various determinations given in percep- 
tioQ, because without such synthesis the thoroughgoing 
id^tity of self-consciousness is inconceivable. In the 
simple consciousness of self, no variety of detennination 
is given ; such variety of detwmination can be given 
only in the perception »hich is distinguislied froiti the 
consciousness of self, and can be thought only by being 
combined in one consciousness. An understanding in 
which the consciousness of self should at the same time 
be a consciousness of all the complex determinations of 
objects, would be percepivvt ; but our understanding can 
only think, and must go to sense for perception. I am 
conscious of ray self as identical in the various determina- 
tions presented to me tn a perception, because all 
detenninatioDs (hat constitute one perception I call mine. 
But this is the same as saying, that I am conscious of a 
necessary synthesis of them a priori, or that they rest 
upon tbe original synthetic unity of apperception, under 

6 which all the determinations given to me must stand, but 
under which tliey can be brought only by means of a 
synthesis. 
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17. TAi syntftttU unity of Apperctption it the suprtnt^ 
prindph of Underiia'tding. 

In the Transcendental ^^^slhetic, we have seen that the 
suprfiine principle, without which perception in its 
relation to sensibility is impossible, is, that all the 
determinations of perception should stand under the 
formal conditions of space and time. Now, the supreme 
principle, without which perception, in its relation to 
undetstanding is impassible, is, that all determinations of 
perception should stand under coodittoos of the original 
Synthetic unity of apperception, Under the fonner ataod 
all detenainalions of perception, in so fai as ihcy are 
given to us ; under the letter, in so far ^ they must be 
capable of being comlnned ia one consciousness. Apart 
firom the synthetic unity of apperception, nothing can be 
thought or known, because the determinations given in 
perception, not having the act of apperoeptionj " I thtnkt" 
m common, would not be comprehended in one self- 
consciousness. 

Speaking quite generally, understanding ia the facidty 
ot knowledge. Knowledge consists in the consciousness 
of certain given determinations as related to an objecL 
An objut, again, ts that, in the conception of which the 
various determinations of a given perception are united. 
Now, all unification of determinations requires unity of 
consciousness in the syntliesis of ihe determinations. 
Hence, the unity of consciousness is absolutely necessaiy, 
to constitute the relation of determinations to an object, 
give them objective validety, and make them objects of 
knowledge; and on that unity therefore rests the very 
poss-ibility of understanding. 
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The principle of the original synihxtic unity of 
apperception, as being completely independent of all 
conditionB of sensuous perception, is the first pure cog- 
nition of the understanding, upon which all its further 
are depends. Space, as the mere form of external 
sensuous perception, does not of itself yield any 
1 knowledge: it but supplies the various elements of 
B a priori perception that are capable of becoming 
138 knowledge. To know anything spatial, as^ for instance a 
. line, 1 must draw it, and so produce by synthesis a 
I ddinite combination of the given elements. Thus, the 
I unity of the act of combination is at the same time 
' the unity of the consciousness in which the line is 
thought, and only in this unity of consciousness is a 
ft detercninate space known as an object. The synthetic 
unity of consciousness is, therefore, an objective con- 
. didon of all knowledge. It is not merely a condition 
■ which I must observe in knowing an olbject, but it is a 
I condition under which every perception must stand, 
r before H can become an nijeet /or fit at all. Without this 
synthesis, the various determinations would ni?/ be united 
in one consciousness. 

Although it is thus proved, that the synthetic unity of 
consciousness is the condition of all thought, the unity of 
consciousness, as has been already said, is in itself an 
analytic proposition. For, it says only, that all the 
determinaliosiE of which /am conscious in a given per- 
ception must stand under the condition, which enables 
me to regard them as mine, or as related to my identical 
self, and so to comprehend them as synthetically com- 
bined in one app erception, thio ugh the / //iin^ ' ' 
oqiiessed in all alike. 
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But this is not the piinciple of eveiy possible under- 
standing, but only of an dnderstaQding, through tlic pure 
apperception of which, ia the consciousness " / am," no 

139 determiDations arc given. If we ha.d a.a uudeistaDdtag, 
which, by its mere self-consciousness, presented to itself 
the manifold determinations of perception ; an under- 
stajiding, which, by ils very consciousness of objectB, 
should give rise to the existence of these objects ; auch an 
understanding would not requLrCj for the unity of con- 
sciousness, a special act of synthesis of manifold detei' 
nuDations. But this act of synthesis is essential to 
human uaderstanding, which thinks, but does not 
perceive. It is, indeed, the supreme principle of human 
understanding. Nor can we form the least conception 
of any other possible understanding, whether of one that 
itself perceives, or of one that is dependent upon 
sensibility for its perception, but not upon a sensibility 
that stands under the conditions of space and time. 

18. Objective uni'iy cj Self-cansdousntss. 

The transcendental unity of apperception is that unity 
through which all the determinations given in a percep- 
tion are united in a conception of the object. It is, 
accordingly, called nbjedive, and must be distinguished 
from the mhjedive unity of consciousness, which is a 
dctmmmHQii 6f the inner tense, through which the 
complex of perception is given empirically to be cotn- 
bmcd into an object. Whether I shall be fmpin'ioily 
conscious of certain determinatioas as simultaneous, or 

140 aa successive, depends upon circums.tances, or empirical 
conditions. Hence, the empirical unity of consciousness, 
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throagh the associatios of the eleiQents of perception, is 
itself a phenomeaon, and is perfectly contingent. But 
the pure form of perception m time, as merely perception 
in general, stands under the original unity of conscious- 
ness just because the various determinations given i^ it 
are necessarily related to an " / think" It therefore 
stands under that original unity by means of the pure 
synthesis of understanding, which is the a priori ground 
of the empirical synthesis, Only the original unity of 
apperception is objective; the empirical unity, with 
which we are not here concerned, and which besides is 
only derived from the other, under given conditions in 
csoacretir, is merely subjective. To one man, for instance, 
a certain word suggests one thing, to anoihtr a different 
thing. In what is empirical, the unity of consciousness 
does not hold necessarily and universally of that which 
is given. 

19. T/ie Logical Form of all Jitdgtnents amsists iit Ike 
objective unity of the Apptrceptiati of the Cotiapttont 
(hey cmiain. 

41 A judgment is simply the way in which given ideas are 
brought to the pbjeciive unity of apperception. This is 
2 the force of the copula "is" which just marks the dis- 
tinction between the objective unity and the subjective 
unity of given ideas. It indicates their relatiou to the 
original apperception, and their necessary unity. This 
holds good even if the judgment is itselt empirical and 
therefore contingent I do not mean, that, in the pro- 
position, " Bodies are heavy," the idea of heavy is 
necessarily connected with the idea of My in empirical 
perception, but that they are connected with each other 
in the synthesis of perceptions through the neeessary 
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unity of apperception. That is to say, the two ideas are 
connected with each other in conformity with the prin- 
ciples by which ideas are objectively determined and 
become knowledge. Now, those principies are all 
t derived from the supreme principle of the transcendental 
anity of apperception. Through this principle alone, 
ideas are related in the way of judgment, and become 
objectively valid. Thus we get a sufScient test of the 
distinction between the relation of ideas in a judgment, 
and a relation of the same ideas that is only of subjective 
validity, as, for instance, a relation depending upon the 
laws of association. In the latter case, all that I could 
say would be, that if I lift a body, I have a sensation of 
weight, but not, that the body is heavy. To say that the 
body is heavy, means, that the two ideas of havy and 
hiiy ar& connected together in the object, whatever the 
slate of the subject may be, and not merely thai they are 
contiguous in luy observation, repeat it as often as I 
please. 

14.3 2a. All sensuous Perapdons stand under tit Categories as 
comiitions under wkieh alone their various determin- 
ations ca)t come together in one Cmsdousmss. 

The various determinations given in a sensuous per- 
cejition stand under the original synthetic unity of 
apperception, because in no other way could there 
possibly be any rmiiy of perceptian (17). But that act 
of understanding, by which the determinations given in 
consciousness, whether these are perceptions or concep- 
tions, are brought under a single apperception, is the 
- logical function of the judgment (19). Hence, all the 
elements given in an empirical perception are de/crminei/ 
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by one of the logical functions of judgment, and thus 
brought into one consciousness. But the categories are 
just the functions of judgment, in so far as these aie 
applied in determination of the various elements of a 
given perception (13). Therefore, the various determina- 
tions in a given perception necessarily stand under the 
categories. 

146 2 3. The Caiegery has no other application, in Know- 
Uiige than is Objects cf Experience. 

To think an object is nol the same thing as to know 
it Knowledge involves two elements : firstly, the con- 
ception or category, by which an object in general is 
thought; secondly, the perception by which it is given. 
If no perception could be given, carresponding to the 
conception, 1 should no doubt be able to think an object 
so far as its form was concerned, but as there would be 
no object in which that form was realized, I could not 
possibly have knowledge of any actua.1 thing. So far as 
I could know, there would be nothing, and could be 
nothing, to which ray thought might be applied- Now, 
Uie Esthetic has shown to us that all the paception that 
w€ can have is sensuous ; hence the thought of object 
in general, by means of a pure concupttoa of understand- 
ing, can become knovrledge, only by being brought into re- 
47 latioQ with objects of sense. Sensuous perception is either 
the pure perception of space and Ume, or the empirical 
perception of that which is directly presented through 
sensation as actually in space and time. By the deter' 
mination of space and lime themselves, we can obtain 
that a prieri knowledge of objects which mathematics 
nupplies. But this knowledge is only of the form ol 
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phenomena, and it is still doubtful if actual thingis must 
be perceived in this form, Mathematical conceptions, 
therefOTe, can be caUed knowledge, only if it is presup- 
posed that th^e are actual things which cannot be 
presented to us except under the form of tEiat pure 
sensuous perception. Now, things in space and time are 
given to us- only through empirical observation, that is, in 
perceptions that are accompanied by sensation. Hence, 
the pure conceptions of understanding, even if they are 
applied to a priori perceptions, as in mathematics, do 
not yield a knowledge of thiags. Before there can be 
any knowledge, the pure perceptions, and the concep- 
tions of understanding through tfie medium of pure 
pe; -eptioQs, must be applied to empirical perceptions. 
The categories, therefore, give us no knowledge of actual 
things, even with the aid of perception, except in so far 
as they are capable of being applied to empirical percep- 
tion. In other words, they are merely condirions of the 
possibility of empirical kntmiUdge. Now, such knowledge 
is called experience. Hence the categories have a share 
48 in the knowledge of those things only that are objects of 
possible experience, 

23. 

/^'f 'The above proposition is of the greatest importance, 
for it marks out the limits of the pure conceptions of 
understanding in their application to objects, just as 
Transcendental Esthetic marked out the limits of the 
pure forms of sensuous perceptioiL Space and time are 
but the conditions under wliich objects that are relative 
to our senses are capable of being presented to us, and 
therefore they apply only within the limits of experience. 
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Beyond those limits they have no meaning whatever, for 
they are only in the senses, and have no reality apart 
from them. The pure conceptions of understanding arc 
free from this limitation, and extend to objects of percep- 
tion of any kind, whether that perception is like or unlike 
ours, if only it is sensuous, and not intellectual. But 
this extension of conception beyond our sensuous per- 
ccpdon does not help us in the least For, the concep- 
tions are in that case quite empty, and we are therefore 
unable even to say that there are any objects correspond- 
ing to them. They are mere forms of thought without 
objective reality, for we have no perception at hand, and 
therefore no object, to which the synthetic unity of 
apperception, which is the sole content of those forms of 
149 thot^ht, could be applied. Only our sensuous and 
empirical perception can give to them meaning and 
reaiity- 

If I suppose an object ot a no 11 -sensuous pcrceptioD to 
be given, I can, no doubt, think of it as having all the 
predicates implied in my presupposition- I can say ttiat 
the object bos nose of the determinations proper to 
sensuous perception i that it ia not extended or in space, 
that its duration is Dot time, that th^re 13 in it no cliange 
or succession of states in time, etc But no real know- 
ledge of an object is giiined by merely indicating how it 
is noi perceived, so long as I cannot tell what \s tlie con- 
tent of its perception. I cannot in that way understand 
even the possibility of an object to which my pure 
conception could apply, for I am unable to bring forward 
a perception corresponding to such an object, and can 
say only that my perception can never bring me into 
contact with it But what most conceroB us here, is. 
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that to a thing of that nature, not CTen a single category 
could be applied, I could not say, for instance, that 
such a thing is a substance, that is, a thing that can exist 
as subject, but never as mere predicate. For, how could 
1 apply the conception of substance, when, in the absence 
of all empirical perception, I should not even know that 
anything corresponding to my idea could exist at all? 



24. TJu ajiflicathn of the CahgoritS ft» obj^tts 
if cmse. 

Understanding is capable of applying its pure concep- 
tions to any object of perception, whether the perception 
is the same as ours or not, if only it is sensuaus. But 
what this shows is that those conceptions are tut mere 
forms of tiioughiy which in themselves yield no knowledge 
of a determinate object. As we have seen, the synthesis, 
ot combination of various elements implied in these forms 
of thought, is relative merely to the unity of apperception, 
and only m relation to tha.t unity does it make possible 
any n/rfffn knowledge, or rather that knowledge which 
reBts upon understanding. It is, therefore, not only 
transceadental, but also purely intellectual. But there 
lies in US a certain foim of ?i priori sensuous perception, 
which is bouBd up with our sensibility, or the receptive 
side of our consciousness. Hence understanding, by its 
spontaneity, is capable of determining the mner sense, by 
bringing the various- elements given in pure perception 
into conformity with the synthetic unity of apperception. 
Thus it can think synthetic unity of the apperception of 
the elements implied in a priori sensuous perctplion as 
the condition under which all objects of human percep- 
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aon must necessarily stand. In this way the categories, 
which in themselves are mere forms of thought, obtain 
15' objective realily, or appliaition to objects that caii be 
given lo us ia perception. These objects, however, are 
merely phenomena, for only to phenomena do the a 
priori forms of perception appl/. 

This synthesis of the units of sensuous perception, 
which is possible and necessary a priori, may be called 
figural synthesis (synt/tesis specitua), to distinguish it from 
that intellectual synthesis {synl/itsis inieikctmlis), which 
is thought in the mere category as applicable to all the 
determinations of a perception. Both are tramcaideiital, 
not merely because they precede n priori other know- 
ledge, but because they make other a priori knowledge 
possible. 

But the figural synthesis, when it is considered merely 
in relation to the original synthetic unity of apperception, 
that is, to the transcendental unity which is thought in 
the categories, must be called, in distinction from the 
purely intellectual combination, the iriimctniUpSai syn- 
thais ^ imagination. Imagimtim is the faculty of 
setting before the n:iind iil perception an object that is 
not Use!/ present. Now, all our perce|)tion is sensuous, 
and hence imagination can give a perception correspond- 
ing to the conceptions of understanding, only under the 
subjective condition of time. Ima^ation therefore 
pertains to sensidilHy. At the same time its synthesis is 
152 the expression of spontaneous activity ; for, unlike sense, 
imagination b not simply capable of being determined, 
but it is itself determining ; and hence it can a priori 
determine sense tn its form, in accordance with the unity 
of apperception. Imaginadon, then, is in one point of 
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View the faculty of detenniaing the sensibility a firiffri ; 
and its synthesis of the elements of pure perception, con- 
fonning as it does to the categories, must be called the 
transcendental synthesis of imagination. This synthesis 
is the result of an action of understanding on the sensi- 
bility, or it is the first application, and so the condition 
of all other applications, of understanding to objects that 
we are capable of perceiving. The Ggural synthesis is 
distinguished from the intellectual synthesis simply in 
this, that the latter is due purely to understanding in 
isoladon &om imagination. la so far as imagination is a 
spontaneous activity, I sometimes call it/roi/mrfti'^imagin' 
ation, to distinguish it from rcproducdve imagination, the 
synthesis of which is entirely dependent upon empirical 
laws of association. As this latter synthesis in no way 
helfis to explain how a priori knowledge is possible, it 
belongs to psychology, not to trans c-endental philosophy, 

afi. Tmnsstndtntal Deduction of ike Categorit! as 
fmployed in E^piriiiite. 

In the mtiaphysical deduction it has been proved that the 
categories have their origin a priori, because they per- 
fectly agr^e with the universal logical functions of 
thought In the tmnscm<iental deducHcn <ao, ai), we 
have seen how the categories make possihle the a prieri 
knowledge o* objects of perception in general. We 
have now to ■explain how, by means of the categories, we 
^e capable oi knowing a pneri objects of which we are 
conscious only when sur senses are adually affiaded. 
What we propose to explain is not how there can be an 
a priori knowledge of sensible objects as regards the form 
of perception, but how there can be an a prieri know- 
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leds;e of the laws by which the combinatLon of objects 

60 is effected, or, as we may say, what are tbe laws imposed 
upon nature, without which there would be no nature 
ataU, 

The first thing to be observed is that by iynthesis ef 
apprehension is meant the putting together of various 
determinations in an empirical perception, an act without 
which there could be no observation or empirical con- 
sciousness of a phenomenaJ object. 

In space and time we have a priori forms of outer as 
well as inner perception ; and to these the synthesis of 
apprehension must always conform, because in no other 
way can apprehetision take place at alL But space and 
time are more than mere forms of sensuous perception : 
they are themselves perceptions that contain a complex 
of elements, and these elements are conceived a prioriXo 
be determined (o vniiy (see Tiansccndentsl iiisthetic). 
AUmgwith these perceptions (notiw them) there is pre- 
supposed a priori, as condition of all synthesis of 

61 apprefaervsion, a kw/v t^jyafAiCnj of the various determin- 
ations of inner and outer perception ; and this, again, 
implies that whatever can be perceived as in space and 
time must submit to ct^mbimnfim. This synthetic unity 
can only be the combination, in conformity with the 
categories, of the various elements of any giveo petceptioti 
in an original consciousness, in so far as- the combination 
isapplied to om sensuous perception. Hence, all synthesis, 
including even that through which sensible observation is 
possible, stands underthe categories. And, as experience 
is knowledge by means of connected observations> tbe 
categories are conditions of the possibility of experience, 
and therefore hold a prieri of all objects of experience. 
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162 I observe a house, for instajjce, by the apprehension of 
various determinations given in empirical perception. 
The necessary unity of space, and of external sensuous 
perception in general, is presupposed, and I draw as it 
were an outline of the house, in conformity with this 
synthetic unity of its determinations in space. But, if I 
abstract from the form of space, the veiy same synthetic 
unity has its seat in understanding, and is the category of 
quafiHly, or the category of the synthesis of the homo- 
geneous in any perception whatever. To this category, 
therefore, the synthesis of apprehension — that is, the 
observation — must completely conform. 

63 Categories are conceptions which a priori prescribe 
la'n^ to phetiomena, and therefore to nature as the sum. 
total of all phenomena {natura materialHer xpcdaia). 
Now, the categories are not derived from oatore, nor do 
they adapt theraselivea to nature as their model, for in 
that case they would be merely empirical. How, then, 
one asks, can it be shown that nature must adapt itself to 
them ? How can the categories determine a priori the 
combination of the complex phenomena of nature, instead 
of going to nature to find out how phenomena are com- 
bined ? Here is the solution of the problem- 

64 Jt is no more wonderful that the laws of phenomena in 
nature must agree with understanding and its a priori 
form, or faculty of combining any complex given to it, 
than that phenomena themselves must agree with the 
form of a /r/on* sensuous perceplioa Just as phenomena 
have no existence at all, apart from a subject tliat has 
senses, 50 there exist no laws in phenomena, apart from 
a subject that has understanding. Things in themselves 
would of course have laws of their own, even if they did 
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not come wilhin the knowledge of the subject through 
his understanding. But phenam^na are meiel/ the 
mamier in which things appear in consciousness, a.nd give 
no knowledge of what things may be in themselves. As 
mete appearances they are subject to no law of con- 
nection but that which is imposed by the connective 
faculty. Now, it is imagination that connects the varioua). 
units of sensuous perception, and imagination is de-i 
pendent upon understanding for the unity of its intellec- 
tual synthesis, and upon sensibility for the complexity of 
apprehension. But nothing can come under observation 
without a synthesis of apprehension, and this empirical 
synthesis is dependent upon the transcendental synthesis, 
and therefore upon the categories. Hence, all that can 
65 be observed, or can come to empirical consciousness, 
thai is, all phenomena of nature, must depend for com- 
bination upon the categories. In the categories, there- 
fore, nature as a system of necessary laws (itaiura 
formaUter sptetala] has its ground and origin. Pare 
understanding, however, cannot by mere categories pre- 
scribe a pHeri any laws to phenomena other than those 
universal laws of nature that apply to all objects in space 
juid time. Special laws, as relating only to what is 
empirically determined, cannot be eomfkttly derived from 
the categories, although they must all, without exception, 
aland under the categories. To learn what are th« special 
laws of nature, we must go to experience ; but it is none 
the less true that only the a priori laws imposed by 
UOdefStanding tell us what is necessary for any enperience 
whatever, atld what is capable of being known as an 
object -of exp'Crienca 
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ay. Result of tke Didtieiien of the CaUgories. 

We cannot thiftk an object without categorieB; we 
cannot knsm an object %o thought without perceptions 
tJiat correspond to categorifts. Now, all our perceptions 
sire sensuous, and therefore all owr knowledge of objecta 
that are presented in perception i£ empirical. But 
65 empirical knowledge is experience. Hence there can be 
no a priori knowledge, except of objects that lu^e Capable 
of entering into experience. 

But although such knowledge is limited to objects of 
experience, it is not thertfore altogether derived from 
experi€Oce. For pure perceptions as well as pure con- 
ceptions are elements in knowledge, and both are found 
in us a priori. There are only two wsys in which we can 
account for a necessary coincidence of the data of 
experience with the coQceptions which we form of its 
objects : either that t^xperisnce must make the concep- 
tions possible, or the conceptions must make experieDce 

67 possible. The former supposition i& inconsistent with 
the nature of the categories] not to speak of pure sensuooa 
perception; for the categories, as a priori conceptions, 
are independent of experience, and to derive them from 
experience would be a sort of gentraOo aejuwoca. The 
alternative supposition, which involves what may be 
called an epigenesis of pure reason, must therefore be 
adopted, and we must hold that the categories, as pro- 
ceeding from understanding, contain the grounds of the 
possibilily of any experience whatever, 

68 Shori Statemmt ef the Deduction. 

What has been shown in the deduction of the cate- 
gories is that the pure coaceptions of understanding, on 
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which all theoretic^ a priori knowledge is based, are 
pTinciples that mak« experience possible. In other 
69 words, th^ are principles for the general determinaiion of 
phenomena in space and time, a detennination that 
ultimately flows from the principle of the originai syn- 
thetic unity of apperception as the form of understanding 
in relation to space and time, the original fotms of 
secsibiUty. 



OK II.— THE ANALYTIC OF JUDGMENTS 



Transemdenlal J^udgment. 
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It imderstajiding is called the faculty of rules, judgment 
will be the faculty of subsumpiioH under rules, that is, the 
faculty of deciding whether something stands under a 
given rule or not ifams datae legist Now pure general 
logic does not, and indeed cannot, lay down rules f&r the 
application of judgment. For,as it abstracts from ail the 
ajiitent of knowledge, its sole business is to analyze the 
pure form of knowledge, as expressed in conceptions, 133 
judgments, and inferences, and from this analysis to 
derive formal rules for the general use of understanding. 
The business of transcendental logic, on the other hand, 135 
is to lay down definite rules which inay enable judgment 
to make a correct and certain use of the conceptions of 
understanding. For transcendental philosophy has the 
peculiarity that it not only brings to light the rules, or 
rather the universal condition of rules, implied in the 
pure conceptions of understanding but it is able also tn 
indicate a pfiort the case to which each rale should be 
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applied. The reason of its superiority in this respect 
over all other theoretical sciences, except mathematics, 
is that the conceptions with which it deals relate to 
objects a priori. 

The transcendental doctrine of judgment consists of 
two chapters. The first treats of the sensuous condition 
without which no pure conceptions of understanding can 
be used. This is called the schematism of understanding, 
Tfie second deals with the synthetic judgments, which 
arise a priori vt\itn the pure conceptions of understanding 
are brought mto use uoder that condition, and which 
underlie all other a priori knowledge. It treats, in other 
words, of the priiiciples of pure ynderstanding. 
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76 Chaftbr I. — The Schematism of the Categories. 135 

Itf all Eubsamption, the object of which we are cobjsciotis 
must be ItOmegentous witb the Codceptioo under which it 
is brought ; in other words, the conception must contain 
some determination that is also present in the object 
subsumed under it. This in fact is what we mean when 
we say that an object ia contained und-er a conception. 
The empirical conception of a plale, for instance, is 
homogeneous with the pure geometrical conception of a 
drcU, because the roundness which is thought as a deter- 
mtnation of the plate is presented as a perception in the 
circle. 

Now, a pure conception, or category, is quite hetero- 
geneous from an empirical perception, or indeed from 
any sensuous perception, and hence no pure concep- 
tion can ever be found realized in a perception. No 

77 one will say that the category of cause can be made 
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visible to sense, or can be presented in a particular 
perception as a property of it How then can a percep- 
tion be subsumed under a pure conceptioa? How caa 
a categoiy be applied in determination of an object of 
sense? It is because this very natural and very important 138 
question demands an answer that a banscendental doc- 
trine of judgment is necessary. It must be sho^vn how 
pure emctptifms of understanding can possibly be applied 
to phenomena. In other sciences it is not necessary to 
show that conceptions are applicable to objects, because 
the general conception of the object is not in the same 
way distinct and heterogeneous from the object as 
presectted in mier^e. 

Manifestly there must be some third thing, which is 
homogeneous on the one hand with the category, and on 
the other hind with the object of s«nst, and which ihiis 
makes the application of the one to the other possible. 
This mediating idea must be party or free from any 
empirical element, and yet it must be at once intellcduai 
and sensuaitf. Such an idea is the iraascendenial schema. 

Tlie category contains the pure synthetic unity of amy 
elements of which we can be conscious as different 
Time, as the formal condition of the vetious determina- 
tions of inner sense, and therefore of the connDctions of 
all our ideas, contains a prisrim pure perception a variety 
of differences. Now, a transcendental determination of 
time is so far homogeneous with the category which 
jg gives unity to it, that it is universal, and rests upon an a 
priori rule. But, on its other side, that determination 
to a certain extent homogeneous with the obj'eet of sense, 
since time is present in every object of which we can be 
empirically conscious. By means of the transcendental 
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determination of time or schema, the category may there- 
fore be applied to pheoomena, or, what is the same thing, 
the phenomenon may be sjbsumed under the category. 

175 In itself a schema is merely a product of imagination ; 1 
but, as in pioducing it imagination does not seek to set 
before itself an individual object of perception, but to 
produce unity in the general determination of sensibility, 
■we must distinguish between the schema and the image. 
If I set down five points one after the other, thus 

I have before me an image of the number 

five. But if I think simply of number — of any number at 
all, be it five or a hundred — my thought is rather of the 
method by which a certain sum, say a thousand, may be 
presented in an image, in conformity with a certain con- 
ception, than itself an image. It would, in fact, he very 
hard ta compare the image of so lai^e a number as a 
thDUSa.nd with the concepdoQ of it. Now, the cotiscious- 

j8o ness of a universal process of imagination, by which an 
image is provided for A collceptiou, is what I call the 
schema of a conception. 

In point of fact, schemata, and not images, lie at the 
foundation of our pure sensuous conceptioos. No image I4> 
of a triangle can ever be adequate to the general 
conception of triangle. The conception includes all 
triangles— right-angled, obtuse-angled, etc.; and, hence, 
the image which I can set before myself can never reach 
to the universality of the conception, but occupies only a 
part of its sphere. The schema of the triangle can exist 
nowhere but in thought : it is simply a rule for the 
synthesis of imagination, in the determination of pure 
figures in space, Much less can a single object of 
experience, or an image of a single object, reach to th« 
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universality of an empirical conception. The direct 
relation of an empirical conceprioo is to the schema of 
imaginadon, or the rule by which a petception is deter- 
mined in conformity with that conceptioiL. The conccp- 
tioQ of a dog, for instance, is a rule for the guidance of 
imagination in tracing out the figure of a certain four- 
footed animal ; but it cannot be restricted to any single 
determinate figure that experience can supply, nor can it 
even be presented in concrete in any possible image that I 
am capable of imagining. This schematism of our under- 
standing, in its application to phenomena and to their 
pure form, is an art hidden away in the depths of the 
htimaa soul, the secret of which we need not hope to 
dr^ forth to the light of day. This much may be said : 
that the magi is a product of the empirical faculty of 
productive imagination; while the schtfna of sensuous 
conceptions, as, for instance, of figures in space, is a 14 
product, and as it were a monogram, of pure a priori 
ioaagination, which makes the consciousness of iUl image 
possible fit all An image is aecessatily connected with 
a conception through the schema, and is iu no case quite 
congnent with the conception. But what distinguishes 
the schema of a pure coaceptioa of understanding ^& 
such, is that it cannot be presented in an Image at all, 
but is simply the pure synthesis, which conforms to a rule 
of untty expressed in the category. Such a schema is a 
traDscendenta! product of imagination. It is a determina- 
tioa of the inner sense according to conditions of its form 
of time in view of all ideas, a determination which is 
necessary, if ideas ate to be brought together a priori 
in one conception, in conformity with the uni^ of 
apperceptioiL 
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iSi The pure ima-ge of all magnitudes (quanta) that are 
presented in outer sense is space ; the pure image of all 
otjects of seDse, mtitt 5s well as outer, is time. But 
quantity {guanfi'las), as a conception of understanding, 
has as its schema nuaiber, or the idea of the successive 
addition of homogeneous unit to homogeneous unit 
Number isj therefore, the unity d synthesis implied in t 
putting together any homogeneous units of perception 
whatever, a unity whicli results from the generation of 
time itself in the apprehension of the perception. 

The category of rmlUy is the conception of that which 
corresponds to any sensation whatever, and therefore of 
that, the very idea of which is that it has being in time ; 
the category of negation is the conception of that, the 
very idea of which is that it has no being in time. The 
opposition of reality and negation therefore rests upon 
the distinction between a time as filled and the same 
time as empty. And, as time is merely the form of per- 
ception, that which in the phenomenon corresponds to 
sensation is the transcendental matter, or reality, of all 
objects as actual things. Now, every sensation has a 
degree or magnitude by which it is capable of filling the 
same time more or less, or, in other words, of occupying 
the inner sense, with more or less completeness, down to 
the vanishing point ( = o = negatio). Hence, there is 

1S3 a relation and connection, or rather a transition from 
reality to negation, which makes us capable of setting 
every reality before ourselves as a quantum. The schema 
of reality, as the quantity of som'tthiug so fer as it fills a 
time, is )U3t this continuous and uniform generatioa of 
reality in time, by the gradual descent from a sensation 
that has a. certain degree in. time to its disappearance, or. 
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what is the same thing, the giadaal ascent from the 
n^atioD of sensation to its definite degree. 

The schema of substance is the permanence of the 144 
real in time, or the idea of the real as presupposed in Che 
empirical determination of time, and as persisting while 
all else changes. Time does not itself pass away, hut the 
changeable in time passes away in its particular being. 
What corresponds in the phenomenon to time, which is in 
itself unchangeable and permanent, is the unchangeable 
in existence, or substance; and only in reference lo 
substance can the succession and the co-existence of 
phenomena be deterroined in time. 

The schema of cause, and of the causality of a thing 
in general, is the real which is supposed never to exist 
without being foll&wed by something else. It consists, 
therefore, iin the succession of v^Ous determinations, is 
so far as that succession 13 subject to a rule. 

The schema of commnuity (reciprocal action), or of 
the recipiocal causality of substances as regards their 
184 accidents, is the co-existence in conformity with a uni- 
veTsal rule of the determinations of one substance with 
those of another. 

The schema of possibility is the harmony of the 
synthesis of different ideas with conditions of time in 
general. Opposites, for Instance, cannot exist in the 
same thing at the same time, but only the one after the 
other. The schema of possibility therefore determines 
how a thing is capable of being Itnown at any time. 

The schema of actuality is existence in a determinate 145 
time. 

The schema of necessity is the existence of an object 
at all times. 
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From all this it is plain that the schema of every one 
of the categories is in some way relative to time. The 
schema of quantity is the generation or synthesis of time 
itself in the successive apprehension of an object; the 
schema of quality, the synthesis of sensation, as implied 
in observation, with the consciouBness of time, or, in 
other words, it is the filling up of time ; the schema of 
relation, the relation of different perceptions to one 
another at all times, or in coaformity with a rule for the 
determination of time ; lastly, th« schenfia of modality, 
in its three forms, time itself as the conelfttive of the 
determination whether and how an object bel<wigs to 
time- The schemata are, therefore, just di^«*tf« determi- 
nations of time ia conformity with rules. Following the 
order of the categories, we find that these rales, which 
i8g apply to iill possible objects of experience, falate to the 
series of time, the cmimt oftinu^ the order if time, the 
crrmprehensicn of time. 

We thus see that the acheniatism of undentanding, 
through the traiiscendental synthesis of imagination, is 
neither more nor less than the way in which the various 
determinations of perception are reduced to unity in the 
inner sense, and so indirectly to the unity of apperception, 
the function that corresponds to the receptivity of irmer 
sense. The schemata axe, therefore, the true and only 146 
conditions under which the categories obtain significance, 
by being brought into relation with objects. In the end, 
therefore, the categories have no other application than 
to objects of a possible experience. They merely serve 
to hind phenomena together under universal rules of 
synthesis, by means of a necessary a priim unity that has 
its source in the necessary combination of all coo&cious- 
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ness in the original unity of apperception. Thus it is 
that the categories make phetiomena fit for a thorough- 
going connection in one experience 

Within this whole of passible experience all our know- 
ledge lies, and in the universal relation to possible 
experience consists that transcendental truth which 
precedes empirical truth and maVes it possible. 

B^t no one can fail to see that, although only the 

186 schemata of sensibility can realia* the categories, they 
none the less mui^t them- For the schemata limit the 
categories by conditions that lie outside of understanding 
and in sensibility. The schema is in harmoiay with the 
calcgoiy, but it Is propeiiy merely the sensuous appear- 
ance or sensuous conception of an object Now, it ia 
naturally supposed that the sphere of a conception 
previously restricted is enlarged when the restriction is 
taken away. Hence it may be thought that the categories r 
in their purity, or apart from all conditions of sensibility, 
hold true of things as they really are ; while the schemata 
present them only as ih^ appear. On this view the 
categories will have a much wider meaning than the 
schemata, and will be quite independent of them. And 
this is so far true that, even apart from all sensuous con- 
dirions the categories are not meaningless, for they still 
have the logical meaning of the unity of our Ideas of ob- 
jects. But no conception has in itself objective meaning, 
because, apart irom the conditions of sensibility, there is 
no object to which it can be applied. Substance, foi 
instance, viewed apart from the sensuous determination 
of permanence, simply raeana, thai which can be thought 
only as subject, never as the predicate of anything else. 

187 But such an idea has no meaning for us, because it tells 
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US nothing whatever about the actual nature of the thing 
that is thought to be an ultimate subject Without 
schemata, therefore, the categories arc only functions of 
understanding for conceptions, and give no knowledge 
of objects. Meaning comes lo them from seasibility, and 
sensibility realizes understanding only by restricting it 

Chapter 11. — Principles of Pure Understanding. 



In the preceding chapter, we have considered the 
transcendental faculty of judgment with reference onty 
to the universal conditions, under which it is justified in 
employing the categories for the production of synthetic 
judgments. We have now to set forth, in systematic 
order, the judgments which understanding, under that 
critical provision, actually produces a priori. The 
table of categories will no doubt be a safe and natural 
guide- Accordingly we find that all the principles of ii* 
pure understanding are — 

I . AxioiBS of Perception. 
i. Anticipations of 3. Analogies of 

Observation. Experience. 
4, Postulates of Empirical ThoughL 



202 



I, Axiems of Perception, 

The principle of these is : All perceptions are extensive 
ma;gnitudes. 

Proof 

303 By an extensive magnitude, I mean a magnitude in 16 
which the idea of the parts necessarily precedes and 
makes possible the idea of the whole. I cannot hare 
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the idea of a line, however snial! it may be, with- 
out drawing it in thought ; only by producing its parts 
one after the other, beginning from a certain point, do '(>3 
I mark out the line as a perception. Similarly with 
every portion of time, even the smallest. I am con- 
scious of time only in the successive advance from one 
moment Co another, and it is by the addition of all the 
parts that a definite quantity of time is at last generated. 
Now, either space or time is present in every 
14 phenomenon as its pure element ; and as this pure 
element can be known in apprehension only by a. 
successive synthesis of part with part, every perception 
is an extensive magnitude. No phenomenon, therefore, 
can be perceived at all without being perceived as an 
aggregate or collection of previously given parts, a 
characteristic which does not hold good of every sort of 
magnitude, but only of those magnitudes, which, from 
their very nature, are apprehended and presented in 
consciousness as extensive. 

On this successive synthesis of productive irciagina- 
tion ia the generatioa of l&guies, GeDmetiy, as the 
mathematics of exteasion, is based, The axioms of 
geometry express the conditions of sensuous perception 
a prieri, without which no schema of any pure concep- 
tion of an external object is possible ; as, for instance, 
that between saiy two points only one straight hne can be 
drawn ; that two straight lines cannot enclose a space* 
etc. Such axioms as these properly apply only to 
magnitudes {quanta) as such. 

As to quantity [<juatUs(as\ thai is, the answer to the 
question how large a thing is, there are, strictly speaking, 
no axioms, although several of the propositions referring JC14 
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to it are synthetic and immediately certain {indemon' 
strabilia). The propositions, that if equals be added to 
equals the wholes are equal, and that if equals, be taken 
from equals the remainders are equal, are analytic pro- 

zoj positions ; for I am directly conscious that the quajibty 
generated in the one case is identical with the quantity 
generated in the other; these propositions, therefore, 
have no title to be called axioms, which must needs be 
a priori synthetic propositions. There are, indeed, 
simple numerical propositions which are synthetic; but, 
unlike the synthetic propositions of geomed^', they are 
not universal, and therefore even they cannot be called 
axioms, but only numerical formulae. That 7 + 5 = i a is 
not an analytic proposition. For neither the idea, of 7, 
nor that of 5, nor the idea of the combination of the two, 
yields the number 12. But, while it is synthetic, 
the prop&siiion 7 + 5 = i a is merely individual. The 
synthesis 0/ the homogeneous can here take place only 
in one way, although no doubt the numbras may afterwards 
be mp/ojifd universally, If I say that a triangle aiay be 
constructed out of three lines, any two of which are 
together greater than the third, I have before my mind 
the mere function of productive imagina-tion, which may 
draw the lines greater or smaller, and bring them 1 
together in all sorts of angles at will. On the other 
hand, the number 7 is possible only in on€ way, and the 
number 13 can be produced only by the synthesis of 5 

zo5 with it If mere numerical formula like this are to be 
called axioms, the number of axioms will be infinite. 

This traoscen dental principle of the mathematics of 
nature greatly enlarges our a/n'fln' knowledge. It shows, 
as nothing else can show, that mathematics in all its 
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precieion is applicable to objects of experiencr ; and this, 
so far from being self-evident, has been the occasion of 
much controversy. Phenomena are not things in them- 
selves. Empirical perception ie possible only through 
the pure perception of space and of time ; andj thereforci 
whatever geometry says of pure perception is beyond 
dispute true also of empirical perception All attempts 
to evade this conclusion, by showing that objects of 
sense need not conform to the roles of gcoiBetricaJ 
construction— for instance, the rale of the infinite divisi- 
bility of tines and angles — must be at once set aside. 
Were such a contention true, the objective tmlJi of 
geometry, and therefore of all mathematics, would be 
overthrown, and it would be impos«ible to say why and 
how far mathematics should be applied to phenomena at 
alL The syntheais of spaces and times, as the essendai 
forms of all perception, is that which maltes the appre- 
hension of a phenomenon even possible, and hence it is 166 
the condition of all external experience, and so of all 
kTEOwledge of external objects. Whatever pure mathe- 
matics proves to be true of space and time must necessarily 
hold good of all external objects. All objecdons to the 
7 truth of appbed mathematics are but the chicanery of an 
ill-advised reason, which wrongly seeks to free objects 
of sense from the formal condition of our sensibility, 
and to treat them a& if they were things in themselves 
apprehended by understanding. If phenomena wer* 
Teally things In themselves, we could know nothing what- 
ever of them a prieri; and as no synthetic judgments 
Can be based upon pure conceptions of space, geometry, 
as the science of the properties of space, would it&elf be 
iniDossi ble. 
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2. A nticipatwns of Oiservatien. 

The principle of these is : In all phenomei^a the real, 
which is an object of sensation, has intensive magnitude 
or degree. 

Proof. 

ao9 If It should turn out that in all sensations as such, how- 
ever th^ may differ from one another, there is sometliinjg 
that can be known a priori ; this would, in a very speciaJ 
sense, deserve to be called an anticipation. For by this 
name we should call attention to the remarkable fact that 
it is possible lo say something a priori about the nature 
of empiricaJ objects, that is, about that very element in 
tfaem which is due to experience. 

If no heed is paid to the succession of different 
sensations, apprehension by means of mere sensation 
is found to occupy only a moment. Here there is no 
successive synthesis, advancing from the consciousness of 
the parts to the consciousness of the whole, and therefore 
that in the phenomenon which is called sensation has no 
extensive magnitude. The absence of sensation from the 
moment that it fills would therefore cany with it the 
210 consciousness of that fiioinent us empty = 0, Now that 
which in ijinpirical perception corresponds to sensation is 
reality (reaii/as pfiaenemenOn) ; that which CorrespODd& to 
the ab^nce of sensation is negation =0. But every 
sensation is capable of diminudon, so that it can decrease 
and gradually disappear. Between reality in the pheno- 
menon and negation^ there is, therefore, a continuous 
senes of many possible intermediate sensations, the 
difference between any two of which is always less than 
the difference between the given sensation and zeio or 
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complete negation. Tbat is to say, the real in the 
phenomenon always has a quantity, but of this quantity 
there is no consciousness in apprehension, because 
apprehension, so far as it is due to the inner sensation, 
takes place in one moment, and does not consist in 
a successive synthesis of different sensations, and there- 
fore does not advance froni the parts to Che whole. 
Hence the real has magnitude, but not extensive 
magnitude. 

Now, a magnitude that is apprehended only as unity, 
plurality being conceived in it as simply approximation 
to negation = o, I caJI an intensive magnitude. Every 
reality in a phenomenon has therefore intensive magni- 
tude or degree. This reality may be regarded as a cause, 
either of sensation or of some other reality in the pheno- 
menon, for instance, a change. The degree of reality is 
then called momnitttm, as when we speak of the tnomen- 
ttun of gravity, to indicate a quantity, the apprehension of i 
which is not successive but instantaneous- \ make this 
remark merely in passiag, for this is not the place to treat 
of causality. 

Every sensation, then, and consequently every reality 
in a phenomenon, however SiuaU it may be, baa an 
intensive magnitude of degree that can always become 
less, and between reality and negation there is a con- 
tinuous aeries of possible reahties, and of possible smaller 
perceptions. The colour red, for instance, haa a degree 
which, however small it may be, is never the smallest 
possible ; and so with heat, the momentum of gravity, etc 

TTie property of magnitudes, bj which no pari in them 

is the smallest possible, or no part ia simple, is called theu 

(ontiiiitUy. Space and time are quanta continva, because 

G 
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no part of them can be presenled that is not enclosed 
between limits (points or moments), and therefore each 
part of 5pa,ce is itself a space, each part of lime is itself a 
time. Space consists only of spaces, time of times. 
Points and moments aie but limits, that is, mere places 
of limitation in space and time, and as such always ^ 
presuppose the perceptions which they are to limit or 
determine. Mere places are not constituent parts, which 
can be given prior to space or time, and out of which 170 
space and time cau be made up. Such ma^itudes may 
also be called fiumt, because the synthesis of productive 
imagination, by which they are generated, is a progression 

312 in time, the continuity of which is usually designated by 
the term flux or filming. 

All phenomena are continuous magnitudes, and that 
in two ways : as pure perceptions, they are continuous 
extensive magnitudes, and a^ perceptions of sense contain- ^ 
ing sensation, and therefore reality, they are continuous 
intensive magnitudes. When the synthesis of determina- 
tions is interrupted, we have an aggregate of various 
objects of sense, not a single phenomenon as a quantum. 
Such an aggregate is produced, not bycontiniiingwithout 
brealc the productive synthesis with which we begin, but 
by continuaUly renewing a ayathesis that is coDtinually 
coming to an end- 

As ail phenomena, whether theyare viewed extensively T?! 

213 or intensively, arc continuous magnitudes, the continuity 
of all change, or transition of 4 thing from one state into 
another, might readily be proved here, and indeed proved, wk 
matheftialically. But the causality of a change, as pre- ^ 
supposing empirical principles, does not come within the- 
province of transcendental philosophy. Understanding' | 
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can give us no hint a prion that there can be a cause, 
which is capable of clianging the state of things, that is, 
determining them to the opposite of ji given state. It is 
not simply that we cannot understand a firiori how this 
can take place — ^for there are many other instances of a 
similar failure in a ^rt'oW knowledge,— but that on!y certain 
determinations of objects are capable of change at all, 
and what these determmations are we can learn only 
from experience, although no doubt the cause must lie in 
that which is unchangeable. The only data that we have 
here before us, are the pure conceptions implied in all 
possible experience, which contain nothing empirical ; 
nor can we avail ourselves of the primary facts of experi- 
ence which lie at the foundation of piue physics without 17a 
destroying the unity of our system. 

At the same tinie, there is no difficulty in showing that 
the principle of understanding now under consideration 
is of great value in enabling us to anticipate perceptiotisor 
sense, and even to some extent to supply their place, by 
guarding us against all fslse inferences that might be 
drawn fr&m their absence. 
4 If all reality in perception has a degree, between which 
and negation there is an infinite series of ever smaller 
degrees, and if each sense must have a definite degree of 
receptivity for sensations, it is evident that no perception, 
and therefore no experience, can prove, directly or indi- 
rectly, by any possible ingenuity of reasoning, that a 
phenomenon is absolutely destitute of reahty. That is to 
say, there is no way of proving from experience that there 
is empty space or empty time. For, in the first place, 
the complete absence of reality from a perception of 
sense can never he observed j and, in the second place, 
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the absence of all reality cxn never be inferred from any 
variation in the degree of reality of a [jhenomenoii, nor 
ought it ever to be brought forward in explanation of that 
variation. For, although the whole perception of a 
certain definite space or time is real through and through, 
so that no part of it is empty ; yet, as every reality has a 
degree, which may diminish by inflitite degrees down to 
aathing (the void), while the extecsive magnitude of the 173 
phetiomenott remaifts unchanged, there must be m ioSnity 
of degrees with which sjjace or time may be tilled ; beace 
the intensive magnitude liiay be greater or less io diferent 
phenomena, although the extensive ma^tude of the 
perception remains the same. 
3\^ The guality of sensation — colour, taste, etc, — is always 
merely empirical, and cannot be known a priori. But 
the real that corresponds to sensations in general, and is 
opposed to negation ^ o, stands merely for that the very 
conception of which implies being, and it has, thei-eforev 
no other meaning than the synthesis in empirical con- 
sciousness generally. In the inner sense, that empirical 
consciousness, can be raised from o to any higher degree, 
so that the extensive magnitude of a perception may be 
greater or less, even when the intensive magnitude 
remains the same. Thus, the degree of sensation excited 
by an illuminated surface, may be as great as that pro- 
duced by a number of iesa illuminated s(ufaces, the 
aggregate extetit of which is twice as large. In consider- 
Big ing the intensive magnitude of a phenomenon, we may, 
therefore, abstract entirely from its extensive magnitude, 
and think only of the sensation, filling a single moment, 
as generated by a synthesis that advances uniformly from 
o to the given empirical consciousness. Thus, while all 
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sensations as such are given a positnoHy it can be known 
a priori that to all belongs the property of having a. 
degree. It is remarkable that of quantity in general only 
a single quality — the quality of continuity, can be known 
a priori, but that of quality, or the reitlity of phenomeaa, 
nothing more than the intensive guantiiy, or the posses- 
sion of degree, can be known a priori, while all else has 
to be learned from experience. 

3. Antilogies of Experitnet, 

The principle of these is : Experience is possible only 
through tlie consciousness of a. necessary conoeclion of 
perceptions of sense. 

Proof. 

5 The three modi of time are ptrmanmce, succession, and 1 7 7 
co-exisfmce. All the relations of phenomena in time will 
therefore be expressed in three ruleSj which precede all 
experience and make it possible at all. These rules state 
all the conditions under which phenomena can possibly 
exist, in conformity with their unity in time, 
o The principle of all three analogies rests upon the neces- 
sary unity of apperception in all emparical consciousness, 
or perceptions of sense, at every moment e>f lime. And 
as the unity of apperception is the a/«(>«' condition of 
all perception, that principle is based upon the synthetii 
unity of all phenomena as regards their relation in time, 
te ori^nal apperception is related tu the inner sense, 
contains all possible objects of consciousness, or, 
ore exactly. It is related a priori to the form of inner 
sense, as the manner in which the manifold determinations 
of eropiricat consciousness aie ordered in time. Now, in 
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original appercepdon all those detenu iDadoos are to be 
united, as regards their relations in time ; for nothing can 
enter into my knowledge, or be mine, nothing can be for 
me an object, that does not stand under th* a priori 
transcendental unity of apperception. This syni/utic 
unity in the temporal relation of all perceptions is, there- 
fore, determined a priori, and is expressed in the law, 
that all empirical determinations In time most stand 
under universal rules of determination in time. The 
Analogies of Experience must therefore be rules of this 
kind. 

These Analogies have the peculiarity, that they are not 
Concerned with the synthesis of empirical perceptioii 
imphed in the consciousness of objects of sense, but only 
with the existence of such objects, and the reJatioas to one 
another by which th-cir existence is detcrratDcd. Now, a 
aai phenomenon may be so determined a priorifihaX the rule 
of its synthesis yields at once the perception which is 
presented to us in every empirical instance of it; or, in 
other words, the rule may not only IcU us the character 
of the synthesis, but may set the object before us as a 
perception. But tiie existence of phenomena cannot thus 
be known a priori. We may indeed in this way coroe to 
know that something enssts, but we cannot definitely 
know what it is, nor can we anticipate how it will differ 
from other objects, when it is empirically perceived. 

The two principles already discussed, which I called 
mathematical, to indicate that they justify the application 
of mathematics to objects of sense, showed merely how 
phenomena were possible, and how their perceptive 
form, as well as the real of sense perception, could 
be generated in conformiq? with rules of a mathe- 
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maticaj synthesis. Both principles, therefore, entitle us 
to estimate phenomena numerically and quantitatively- 
The degree of sensation of sunlight^ for instance, may be 179 
determined a priori, or constructed, by putting together, 
say, jQo,ooo illuminations of the moon. Those princi- 
ples may therefore be called constiWtive- 

It is quite different with the principles that show how 
the existcQce of pheaomeoa comes under a priori tule^ 
■33 ELxistence cannot be constructed ; all that can be done is 
to state the rules that determine the relations of existence, 
and these rules yield only regulative principles. Here, 
therefore, there can be neither axioms nor anticipations 
If in observation something is presented as related in 
time to something else, as yet unknown, it is impossible 
to tell wh^ that something else may be, or what may be 
its magniiude; all that we can tell is how the two per- 
ceptions, to exist at all, most be connected with each 

other. An analogy of experience is, there- i8d 

fore, merely a rule which states the conditions under 
which observations of sense may be reduced to the unity 
of experience. Incompetent to tell us the conditions of 
observation, so far as its empirical element is concerned, 
it is not a principle constitutive of objects of sense or 
phenomena, but es merely reguiaiive. In like manner, 
the postulates of empirical thought are regulative prin- 
ciples. The certitude is as great for the regulative as 
for the mathematical or constitutive principles^ for both 
are a priori, but the kind of evidence is differenL 



y63 In regard to the general method of proof in philosophy, 
itaoust be observed that a demonstration is an apodiclic 
proof which rests upon direct perception, But, in the 
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case of discursive knowledge, even those judgments 
which are based upon a priori conceptions, and are there- 
fore apodictic, cannot be proved by a direct appeal to 
perception. It is only matli ematica that admits of 
demonstrative evidence, for inalhematics alone derives 
its knowledge, not Irotn conceptions, but from the con- 
struction of conceptions — that is, from the perception 
which corresponds to certain conceptions and can be 
presented a frinri. Even the solution of an algebraic " 
equation is a process of construction, though not of 
geometrical construction; for, it consists in presentcog 
conceptions in perception by means of syrabots, and 
especially conceptions of the relation of quantities. 
Although, therefore, in its method algebra is not heur- 
istic, it is able to guard against error in its results by 
placing a.11 the conceptions that it employs directly before 
tlie eyes. But, while raiatheiKatics views the universal in 
CQiicreto — that is, in pure perception, where every error be- 
comes immediately visible — philosophical knowledge has 
todisp'cnsewith this advantage, and to consider the univer- 

765 sal inabstrado, or through the medium of conceptions. 

It is therefore contrary to the true spirit of philosophy, ?3S 
and especially of pure philosophyj to boast of its dogmatic 
procedure, and to bedeck itself with the orders and the 
titles of mathematics. Such empty boasts can only 
retard the progress of philosophy, and prevent it from 
detecting the illusion into which reason falls when it is 
unaware of its true limits. 

764 Apodictic propositions may be distinguished as either 73? 
dogmata or rnaihemaia. By a dogma is meant a synthetic 
proposition which is directly derived from conceptions; 
by a iimtfuma, one that is obtained by the construction 
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of a conception. Of these two classes of a priori 
synthetic propositions, popular language permits us to 
apply the term dogma only to philosophical knowledge, 
for we should hardly call a proposition in arithmetic or 
geometry a dogma. The ordinary use of words thus 
confirms the distinction we have drawn between judg- 
ments that are derived from conceptions, and jadgments 
that rest upon the construction of conceptions. 

Now, it is impossible to 5nd in the whole domain of 
pare speculative reason a single synthetic judgment that 
is directly derived from conceptions. For, reason is 
65 unable to obtain from its pure ideas any synthetic judg- 
ment which holds true objectively. It is true that, by 
means of the conceptions of understanding, reason is able 737 
to show that there are certain phociples which rest upon 
a solid foundation ; but these principles it does not 
directly derive from conceptions, but only indirectly, by 
showing the lelation of the conceptions in question to 
sometbing that is perfectly contingent — namely, possibU 
experieiue. If something is presupposed as an object of 
possible eiperieoce, no doubt those principles are 
apodictically certain ; but, in themselves, or directly, they 
can never be known a priori. Thus, no one, simply 
from the conceptions contained in it, can see what is the 
foundation of the proposition, that whatever happens has 
its cause. Such a proposition can certainly be shown 
readily enough to be apodictic, if it is applied only 
within the field of experience ; but it cannot be adognia. 
It must be called a principle, and not a theorem, because 
it has the peculiar property, thai it fs the condition of 
that by which it is proved' — namely, experience, and 
must always be presupposed as essential to experience 
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Now, if In the speculative use of pure reason there are 
no dogmata, all dogmatic methods, wlielher they are 
borrowed from the mathematician or are peculiar to the 
individual thinker, are self-condemned. For they only 
serve to conceal defects and errors, and to give rise to 
pliiiosophical illusion, instead of securing the true aim of 
philosophy, which is lo exhibit every step of reason in 
the clearest possible light- Yet the method of philosophy, 
though it is not dograatie, raayaSways he. systematic. For 
j66 our reason is itself subjectively a system, though, if we 738 
regard it merely as a source of pure conceptions, it is not 
a system of knowledge, but only a system by which our 
iitvejtigatioas may be carried on ; in other words, it 
supplies the principles of unity for knowledge, and must 
look to experisnee to supply the materials to b« determined 
in accordaoce with these principles. 
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-fiVs/ Analogy. 

^ Principle of the Ptrmanaux 0/ Siibsiance. 

In all the changes of pheaomena substance is perma- 
nent, and its quantum in nxture neither increases nor 
diminishes. 

Prvaf. 

225 Our apprehension of the various determinations of a 
phenomenon is always successive, and therefore is always 
changing. Hence there is nothing in apprehension, 
taken by itself, that enables us to say whether those 
determinations are, as an object of experience, co-existent 
or successive. An object of experience is possible only 

sj6 if there is something that always is, something 

enl and persistetU, all change and co-existence being 
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QOthing but SO many modes of time in which that 
pmnaDeut something «xiEts. Only in the permaoMit can 
diere possibly be the relations of simultaneity ard succes- 
aion, which are the sole relations in time. The perraanent 183 
is therefore the sutsfrahim of the empirical consciousness 
of time itself, and only in it is any determination of time 
possible at all. Permanence is time considered quite 
generaily, as the cctnstant correlate of all change and all 
concotnitaDce of actual objects of experience. For, 
change does not affect tiiae itself but only phenomena ia 
time; just as co-cxistcnce is plainly not 3. mode of time 
itself the parts of time not b^iog together^ but foUowing 
one another. If it is &aid, that time itself conies into 
being part by part, we must suppose that there Is another 
time in which it successively comes to be. Onty through 
the permanent does existence ia a number of successive 
moments acquire a viagnitude, which we call durafien. 
In mere succession, taken by itself, existence is always 
vanishing and appearing, and never has even the smallest 
magnitude. Apart from the permanent, there is therefore 
no relation of time. Now, time cannot be perceived by 
itself; hence the permanent is the substratum of all the 
determinations of phenomena in time, and therefore the 
7 condition without which there could be no synthetic unity 
in om- perceptions, that is, in experience. Thus we learn 
that all existence and all change in time must be regarded 
as simply a modus of the existence of thai which does 
not change but persists. In all phenomena the per- 
manent is therefore the object itself, that is, the substance 
i^haemmmon)^ while all that changes, or can change, per- r84 
lains merely to the mimner in which substance or substances 
exist, and therefore to the dettnnittatioRS of substance. 
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239 The determinations of a substance are called aecidttiis. iSft 
They are always real, because they are just the manner 
in which the substance exists, whereas aegations are 
merely determinations which affirm that a substance does 

9jo not exist in a certain manner. If we wish to say, that 
what is real in a substance has a special sort of existence, 
as, for instance, that motion is the manner in which 
tnalEer exists, we are wont to speak of this mode of ex- 
istence as inhtrtme, to distinguish it from the existence 
of the substance, which is called stibsistftm. But this is 
apt to lead to muchmisapprehenMoi], and it is more precise 
ajid more correct to say, that an ^cddetkt is simply th^ ^ 
manner in which the exislenct of a substance is positively 
determined. At the same time, the conditions under 
which understanding in its logical use operates, gives a 
kind of independence (o that in the existence of a sub- 
stance which can change while the substance remains 
unchanged, and this changing element we are led to view 
as standing in relation to the really pennaoent and 
radical element It is for this reason that the category 
of substance is put among the categories of relation ; for. 
although strictly speaking it does not itself contain a 
relation, it yet is the condition of relations. 

The conception of change can be properly understood 
only by reference to the idea of pemianeace. Coming 
to be and ceasing to be are not changes of that which 
comes to be or ceases to be. Change is a mode of 
existence that follows upon another mode of existence of 
the very same object. Ail that changes is permanent, 
and onJy its state alters. As this alteration affects only 
the determinations, which can cease to be or b^in to be^ 

231 we may say, in words that sound somewhat paradoxical, 
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that only ite permanent changes, while the changeable 
is subject to no change, but only to an alimiation, tn 
which certain determiDations cease to be as oihers begin 
10 be. 

Change, then, can be observed only in substances, i 
An absolute beginning or cessation can by no possibility 
be observed, but only a deterraination of lhat which is 
permanent ; because only by reference to that which is 
permanent can there be any consciousness of the transi- 
tion from one state into another, and from not being to 
being. And these states can be known empirically only 
as alternating determinations of that which is permanent 
If we suppose something absolutely to begin to be, we 
must aiso suppose that there was a point of time in which 
that something was not. But with what are we to con- 
nect this point of time, if not with something that already 
is ? For, an empty time, if we suppose such to precede 
the point of time in question, is Dot a possible object of 
perception ; and if we connect what is supposed 
absolutely to begin to be with thiDgs that existed before 
it, and continue to exist up to the nic -nt of its origina- 
tion, that which is supposed ab5oiuL(piy to begin to be 
must be really a determination of the permanent that 
existed before it. So, also, that which absolutely ceases 
to be requires us to presuppose the empirical conscious- 
ness of a time in which there was nothing to observe. 

Substances, then, are the substrates of all determina- 
tions of phenomena in time. If some substances could 
come into being, and others ce^e to be, even the sole 
condition, under which the empirical unity of time is 
possible, would be taken away, We should in that case 
32 be compelled to suppose, that phenomena were in two 
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distinct times, and that existCDce flowed away in two 
parAlltl streams. But this is absurd, for there is oniy one 
time, and different times are not side by side, but follow *■ 
one another. 

Permanence is therefore a necessary condition, without 
which phenomena cannot be determined as things or 
225 objects in a possible experience. The permanent is the 
substance, or the real, in a phenomenon, which, as the 
substratum of all change, always remains the same. And 
as substance can be subject to no change in existence, its 
quantum in nature can neither increase nor diminish. 



1 



B.^Second Anahgy. 

Principle of Causal Swcesstim. 

All changes take place in conformity with the law of the' 
connection of cause and effect. 



Proof. 

234 The apprehension of the various determinations of a 
phenomenon is always successive. The ideas of the pam 
follow one another in consciousness. Whether the parts 
follow one another in the object also, is a different 
thing. Now, anything whatever of which we are con- 
scious, anything of which we have an idea, we may 
certainly call an object ; but it is not so easy to say what 

2 35 is meant when the term object is applied to a phenome- 
non. In this case by an object must be understood, not 
a mere idea, but only that in the idea which stands for 
an object. But in so far as by an object we mean merely 
our own ideas as objects of consciousnesSj there is no 
distinction between actuaJ objects of sense and the 
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apprehension or reception of them in the synthesis of 
iniagination. So far we must therefore say that the 
various determinations of phenomena are always pro- 
idaced in the miod successively. Were pKenojneDa 
things in themselves, no man could tell how the various 
deterniinations, as they arise one after the other in con- 
sciousness, might be coonected in tlie object. As we 
cannot go outside of our own consciousness, there is no 
possible way of knowing how things may be in them- 
selves, apart from the ideas through which we are 
affected by thera. But, although phenomena arc not 
things in themselves, and yet are the only things that 
can be presented to us as knowledge, it is necessary to 
explain what there is in phenomena themselves that can 
connect their various determinations in time, while yet 
the consciousness of those determinations is in apprehen- 
sion always successive. Thus, for instance, the appre- 
hension of the various determinations contained in the 
perception of a house is successive. But no one would 
think of saying that the determinations of the house ttseJf 
2$ sue sucoessive. Now, when I ask how an object is to be 
conceived from the transcendental point of view^ I find 
that the house is not a thing in itself, but only a phe- 
nomenon, ijiat is, it is the consciousness of something, '^^ 
the transceodental object of which is unknown. The 
question therefore is, what is meant by the connec- 
tion of various determinations in the phenomenon itself, 
that phenomenon being yet no thing in itself. Here that 
which lies in the successive apprehension is considered as 
mere modes of my consciousness, while the phenomenon 
which is given to me, although it is oothing but a complex 
of these modes, is yet regarded as their object, and the con- 
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ception which I denve from ihcm is held to hafmonize 
necessarily with that object. It soon becomes evident 
that, as truth consists in the agreement of knowledge 
with its object, the only question here must be in regard 
lo the formal conditions ot empirical truth. The phe- 
notnenon as an object can be opposed to apprehension 
as a series of slates of consciousness, only on the ground 
that it IS a unique mode of apprehension, which stands 
under a rule that necessitates the connection of its various 
determinations in a certain way. That in the phenome- 
non which contains the condition of this necessary mle 
of apprehension, is the object 

Let us now go on to our special problem. There can 
be no empirical observation that something has occurred, 
that is, that something, or some state, has come to be 
which before was not, unless there has previously been 
observed gomethiDig thit does not contain this state in 
itself For, an actual thing following upon an empty 
time, an absolute beginning preceded by nO'thing, can 
no more be apprehended than empty time itself. Every 
ipptehension of an event is therefore a perception that 
foBowE upon ajlother perceptiolL But, as this is true in 
all synthesis of apprdtensian, even in such a synthesis as 
that of the determinations of a house already instanced, 
there is nothing in the mere succession of perceptions to 
distinguish the apprehension of an event from any other 
apprehension. But I note further, that when I am con- 
scious of a phenomenon as containing an event, the 
perception of the antecedent state A cannot follow the 
perception of the consequent state B, but, on the con- 
trary, B, in ray apprehension> always follows A, while A 
never follows B but can only precede it I sec, fnr 
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i2istaJK:e, a. ship caoving down stream. I &rst observe 
it higher up the stream, and then lower down, and it is 
impossible that in the appreheusion of the phenomenon 
I should first observe the ship lower down the stream 
and then higher up. The order in which the perceptions 
follow one another in my apprehension is bere deter- 
mined, and to that order my apprehension is tied down. 
jS In the fanner exa.mple of the house, my apprehension 
might begin with a perception of the roof and end with 
the ba.semenl, but it might just as well begin from belotr 
and end above, or again the units of my empirical 
observation might be apprehended from right to left or 
from left to right. In that series of observations there i 
was therefore no fixed order that made it necessary for 
my apprehension to begin at a certain moment in tlie 
empirical combination of the various elements of percep- 
tion. But, in the observation of any event, there always 
is a rule that mafcea the order in which the elements of 
perception follow one another in my apprehension a. 
tiKtssafj/ order. 

In this case, therefore, the subjective suceesmn of 
apprehension must be derived from the objective suites- 
sidtt of the phenomena. Were it not so, there would be 
nothing whatever' to determine the order of succession 
in my apprehension, and to distinguish one sort of phe- 
aomeDon from another. Viewed by itself a mere 
succession of apprehension ia q^uite arbitrary, and tdls us 
nothing about the connection of the elements of per- 
ception in the object. The objective connection must 
therefore consist in the order in which the elements of 
perception follow each other, the order being this, that 
the apprehension of one event follows the apprehension 

H 
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of another cvcDl in conformiiy with a ruU. Thus only am 
I justified in saying, that there is succession in the phe^ 
nomcDon, and not merely in my apprehension, oij in other 
words, that I cannot possibly have the apprehension In 
any other order. 

In conformity with this rule, there must lie in that 
239 which precedes any event, the condition for a rule by 
which the event always and necessarily follows ; but 
r cannot say, conversely, that I can go back from 194 
the event and apprehend what precedes it No pheno- 
menon goes back from a given point of time to an 
antecedent point of time, but it yet is related to some 
antecedent point of time; on the other hand, the progression ^ 
from a given time to the precise time that follows is 
necessary. Now something certainly follows, and ttuB I 
mu&t necessarily refer to something elsc, which precedes 
it and upon which it follows necessarily or in conformity 
with a rule. Accordingly, the event, as that which is 
conditioned, poiols back with certainty to some 
condition, and this condition is what determines the 
event. 

J40 When therefore we have experience of any event, wc 
always presuppose that something has gone before, 
on which the event follows according to a rule. Other- 
wise I should not say that the object follows, for I am 
not justified in saying that there is succession in an 
object merely because there is a succession in my r95 
apprehension, but only because there is a rule that 
determines the succession of my apprehension by celati 
to what precedes. It is therefore always by reference 
such a rule that I make my subjective synthesis 
synthesis of apprehension objective, and under tl 
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presupposition, and this presupposition only, is even 
the experience of an event possible at all. 

No doubt tibia seems to contradict the whole view of 
the CQuise of thought that the facts have always been 
held to warrant The accepted doctrine is, that, from 
the repeated observation and comparison of many cases 
in which certain events follow certain antecedents, we are 
4t first led to the discovery of a rule according to which the 
events invariahly follow those antecedents, and then by 
reflection on the rule, to the general conception of cause. 
But on that showing, the conception of cause would be 
merely empirical, and the rule based upon it, that every 196 
event has a cause, would be just as contingent as the 
experience ftom which it was derived. Having no 
« priori foundation, but resting merely on inducrion, 
it would have no genuine universality, but only a purely 
suppositions universality and necessity. The truth is, 
that here the same principle appUes as in the case of 
other pure a prioH elements, for instance, Space and 
tdme: the principle that we can derive a clear conception 
&om experience, only because we have ourselves put it 
into experience, ajid, indeed, have thereby made ex- 
perience possible at all. No doubt we cannot have a 
logically clear idea of cause, as a rule that determines 
the series of events, until we have made use of it in 
experience, but it is none the less true, that a tacit 
reference to that rule, as a condition of the synthetic 
unity of phenomena in dme, was the foundation of 
experience itself, and therefore preceded tt a priori. 
<44 No experience whatever is even possible without 199 
imdcrstandingi and the first thing that understanding 
does, is not to make the conception of special objects 
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clear, bat to make the very consciousness of an object 

245 possible. Now, this it effects by conferring upon phen- 
omena and their eiisteoce order in lime, assigning a 
priori to each of them as consequent a determinate posi- 
tion in time relatively to what precedes. Were such 
position in time not assigned to phenomena, they would 
not harmonize with time itself, all the parts of which have 
their position determined a priori. Now, the determinate 
position of phenomena cannot be learned from the 
relation of phenomena to absolute time, for absolute 
rime cannot be observed ; on the contrary, it is the 
phenomena that must determine for one another their 
position in time, making the order in time in which each 
occurs necessary. That which follows or occuis, must 
follow in conformity with a universal rule, on thai which 
was contained in a preceding state. Thus arises a series 
of phenomena, which, by the action of understanding, 
necessarily assumes in the series of possible perceptiotis 
the very same order and unbroken comiection which are 
found- a priori in time itself, as (he form of inner 
peiceptioQ in which ail perceptions must h&ve their 
position. 

The perception of an event is therefore a possible 
esperience, which becomes an actual experience, when I 
regard a phenomenon as detennined to its position in 
time, and therefore as an object that can always be found 
in the connection of perceptions in accordance with a rule. 

246 This rule, by which a thing is deterrained conformably 
with the succession of time, is, that in what precedes is to 
be found the condition under which an event always 
or necessarily follows. 

The proof of this proposition rests entirely upon the 
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following grounds. All empirical knowledge implies the 
synthesis hj imagination of various detemiinations. 
Tliis synthesis is always saccessive, or, in other words, 
the various determinations always follow one another !n 
consciousness. In this synthesis of ima-ginztion, how- 
ever, there is no fixed order of succession, for the series 
of ideas may be taken j ust as well backwards as forwards. 
But, if this synthesis is a synthesis of apprehension, 
in which there is a consciousness of the various deter- 
minations contained in a given phenomenon, the order is 
determined in the object, or, more exactly, there is in our 
apprehension an order of successive synthesis that 
determines an object, and in conformity with that order 
something must necessarily precede, and if it exists, 
something else must necessarily follow. If, therefore, in 
my observation I am to obtain the knowledge of an event, 
that is, of something that actually takes place, my 
■observation must carry with it an empirical judgment, in 
which the succession is thought as so determined that the 
event in question is preceded by something else, which it 
follows necessarily or according to a rule. Were this not 
BO, were I to determine the antecedent as existing, with- 
out being forced to recognise the event as following, I 
should be compelled to regard the succession as a mere 
subjective play of ray imagination, or, if I still supposed 
it to be objeclivEt I must call it a mere dream. Hence 
that relation of phenomena, that Is of possible perceptions, to 
in which the consequent is necessarily determined in 
its existence in time by some antecedent in accordance 
with a rule — the relation, in a word, of cause and effect 
— is the coBdition of the objective validity of our 
empirical judgments with regard to the series of percep- 
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lions, and therefore the condition of otperience. The 
principle of causality thus applies to all objects of 
experience that stitid under the conditions of succession, 
just because it is itself the ground of the very possibilitjr 
of such experience. 




256 C. — Third Analogy. 

Priiidpii of Community. 

All substances, in so ^ as they can be observed 
co-exist in space, are in thoroughgoing reciprocity^ 

258 Things are co-existent which exist at one and the same 
time- But how do we know that they exist at one and 
the same time ? Only if in the synthesis of apprehension 
the order in which the various determinations arise in 
consciousness is indifferent, or can go either from A 
through E, C, D, to E, or conversely from E to A. 
Were the determinations actually to follow one another 
in time, that is, in an order that b<egan with A and ended 
with E, it would be impossible for apprehension to 
start from E and go backwards to A ; for A would 
in that case belong to a time that was past, and therefore 
could no longer be an objiect of apprehension. t 

Now, suppose that a number of substances could 
be observed, each of which was so completely isolated 
from the rest tliat none acted upon any other or was 

259 itself acted upon; then I say» that those objects could 
not possibly be observed to co-exist, and that there is no 
way in which by empirical synthesis we could pass from 
the existence of one to the existence of another. If the 
objects are assumed to be separated by a space that 
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is quite empty, no doubt the existence of each might be 
presented in turn in a series of observations; but this 
would not enable us to say, whether the different 
phenomena themselves followed one another or existed 
at the same time. 

If, therefore, our supposed substances are to be known 
as empirically co-existent, it must be by something more 
than its mere existence that A determines the position in 
lime of B, and, conversely, B the position in time of A. 
Now, only that which is the cause of a thing or of its 
determinations J can determine the position of that thing 
in time. And, as a substance does not itself begin to be 
in time, but Oiily its determinations, every substance naust 
contain in itself at once the causality of certain deter- 
minatioiiS' in another substance, and the effects of the 
causality of that other subst^tnce. In other words, if 
substasces are to to be known in experience as co-ezist- 
ing, they must, directly or indirectly, stand with one laj 
another in a relation of dynamical community. Now, we 
must regard as necessary to the objecla of experience, 
o that without which the experience of these objects would 
itself be impossible;. It is, therefore, necessary that all 
substances, in so far as they are co-existcnt phenomenal 
should stand with one another in thoroughgoing com- 
munity of reciprocity. 

The word community is here used in the sense of 
dynamical community {commerciuin), without which even 
local community (communio spaiii) could never be empiri- 
cally known. Any one may easily gather from his own 
experience, that only continuous influences in all points 
of space can lead our senses from one object to another. 
The light which plays between our eye and the heavenly 
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bodies produces a mediate community between us and 
tbem, ajid shows us that they co-exist, Nor could we 
cha.nge Our position empirically, that is, observe the 
change ia our position, if matter were not everywhere, 
and if the parts of a material object did not manifest 
their simultaneous existence by means of their influence 
on one another. It is in this indirect way that we learn 
the co-existence of all material objects, even the most 
distant Without community there could be only a 
number of detached observations ; the chain of empirical 
a6i ideas constituting experience would be continually begin- 
ning' with a new object, having absolutely no connection 
with that which preceded it, and standing with it in no 
relation of time. This does not prove thai there is no 
empty space ; empty space there may perhaps be, to 
which perception cannot reach, and where there is, there- 
fore, no empirical Icnowledge of co-existent objects; but 
such a space u certainly not a possible object of 
experience. 

A word by way of further ejtplanarion may be useful. 
All phenoraena, of which we can possibly be conscious 
in experience, itmst in our mind stand in the community 
of apperception. And so far as we can be conscious of 
objects as co-existing, we must be conscjous that, by 
reciprocally determining their position in time, they con- 
stitute a whole. If this subjective community is to rest 
upon an objective ground, or to hold of phenomena as 
substances, it must be because the observation of One 
object is the necessary condition, of the observation of 
anotheri and vice vena. Otherwise we must say, that 
the succession which belongs to all observation viewed as 
apprehension holds also of objects, and that objects 
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cannot be known as co-existing. But if objects can be 
known in experience as co-existing, there must be a 
reciprocal influence, or real community (afrnt/ierdum) of 
substances. Through this commerdum phenomena, in so 215 
a63 far as they are external to one another and yet stand in 
connection, are members of a systematic whole {composUum 
reaU) and are related in many ways within that whole. 
The three dynamical relations, from which all others flow, 
■are therefore the relations of inhertnce, (omemtion, and 
imposition. 

These are the three Analogies of Experience. They 
we simply the principles by which the existence of 
phenomena in time is determined, in conformity with 
the three possible nsodes of time. There is, firstly, the 
relation to time itself as a magnitude, ?he magnitude of 
existence, that is, duratio-n ; secondly, the relation tn 
time as a serine, the parts of which follow one ajiother ; 
lastly, the relation likewise in time as a sum of all exis- 
tence, the members of which are co-existent. This unity 
of determination in time is dynamical through and 
through, that is, time is not regarded as that in which 
experience directly determines to each existence its own 
place J this indeed is impossible, because it is not possi- 
ble to observe an absolute time, m which phenomena 
might be held together. The unity ts due to a rule of 
understanding, through which only the existence of 
phenomena can obtain synthetic unity in conformity 
with relations of time, and which determines to each 
object its place in rime, and that too a priori, and as 
holding for all and eveiy time. 
263 Nature, in the empirical sense of the word, is the 2r6 
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connected system of phenomena as conforming in their 
existence to necessaiy rules or laws. Th^re are therefore 
certain laws, and these a priori, that make nature possible 
at all. Empirical laws can be found out and established 
only by means of experience, and even they are subject 
to those primary la#s that make experieQce possible. 
Our aoalogies, therefore, properly exhibit (he unity of 
nature in the connected system of phenomena under 
certain exponents, and these exponeots express nothing 
bat the relation of time, as embracing all existence within 
itself, to the unity of apperceptioo, a unity that is possible 
only in the synthesis conformed to rules. Taken togetliei 
they afiirm, that all phenomena belong, and must belong, 
to one system of nature, inasmuch as, apart from this 
a priori unity, there could be no unity of experience^ and 
therefore no determination of objects in experience. 

4. PosCi^ateS of all Empirical TkmgM, 

I. That which agrees with the formal conditions of 
experience, or conforms to pure perception and pure 
conception, is possible. 
»66 9. That which Ls bound up with the material con- 
ditions of experience, or with sensation, is actual 

3. That which, in its connection with the actual, is 
determined in accordance with the universal conditions 
of experience, is necessary, or necessarily exists. 

Explanation. 2 

The categories of modality have this peculiarity, that 
they do not in the least enlarge the conception to which 
tliey are attached as predicates, but merely express its 
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relation to the faculty of knowledge. Granting the con- 
ception of a thing to be quite completCt I may yet ask 
whether the object is possible or actual, and if actua!, 
whether it is also necessary. Such determinations are 
not conceived to belong to the object itself; the only 
point is how the object, together with its determinations, 
is related to uuderstandbig in its empirical use, to 
empirical judgment and to reason as applied to experience. 
367 (i) The first postulate demands that the conception of 2 
things should agree with the fonnal conditions of any 
experience whatever. Now this objective form of eipcri- 
ence includes all synthesis that is essential to the know- 
ledge of objects. A conception may imply synthesis, but 
if the synthesis does not belong to experience, either as 
being derived from it, or as forming its a priori con- 
dition, the conception must be held as empty, and as 
26S not related to ajiy object There is, for instance, no 
contradiction in the conception of a figure that is enclosed 
by two straight lines, for the conception of two straight 
lines, and the conception of two such tines meeting, do 
not involve the negation of a figure : the impossibility s 
arises, not from the conception in its:elf, but from the 
conditions of space and of the determination of space, 
which prevent the construction of such a figure, Eut 
these conditions have an objective reality of their own, 
or apply only to possible things, bftcause they contain in 
themselves the a priori form of experience in general. 
370 Setting aside everything the possibility of which can be a: 
leaned only fiotn actual experience, let us limit ourselves 
to the question whether anything is possible throug^h a 
271 /ftm conceptions. Now, I maintain that nothing can be 
determined as possible through such conceptions alone, 
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but only in so far as they are merely formal and objective 
conditions of experience in general. 

At first sight it no doubt seems as if the possfbility of 
a triangle could be known from the mere conception of 
it ; the conception certaialy is independent of experi- 
ence, and we can as a matter of fact give to it an object, 
that is, we can construct the triangle completely a priori. 
But as the triangle so constructed is merely the form of 
an object, it would remain a mere product of imagi nation, 224 
and we could not tell whether any object corresponding 
to it was possible, if we could not show that such a figure 
is thought under no conditions but those on which all i 
372 objects of experience rest. It is true that we are able to 
]{DOw and to charaeEerize the possibility of things even 
prior to eiperienee ; but this we can do, only because we 
are able to determine completely a priori the formal 
relations under which any object whatever can be known ; 
and even then we can determine the possibility of things 
only relatively to experience and within th* limits of 
experience. 

(a) The postulate which relates to the knowledge of 3»S 
things as drfttd/ demands piraptims of seme, and therefore 
sensations of which we are conscious. Trxje, it is not 
necessary that we shoiuld be directly conscious through 
sense of the object that is to be known, but we must be 
aware of its connection with some actual perception, in 
accordance with those analogies of experience which 
exhibit the conditions of all real connection in expcri- 
273 ence. That which is characteristic of actuality is found 
solely in the perception of sense that gives to a concep- 
tion its matter. At the same time, we may.ltnow even 
before perception that a thing actually exists, and there- 
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fore b in a sense a priori, if we can but sliow that it is 
inseparably related to certain perceptions, in accordance 926 
with the principles or aualogies that determine the 
eoipirical comiection of all perceptions. Thus from 
observation of the attraction of iron filings, we know that 
a magnetic matter pervades all bodies, although our 
organs of sense are so constituted that we cannot directly 
perceive it. For, by the laws of sensibility and the con- 
text of our perceptions, we should have a direct percep- 
tion of that matter in experience were our senses only 
fine enough. Our knowledge of the existence of things, 
therefore, extends aa far as perception, or valid inferences 
from perception, will carry us. But if we do not start 

74 from experience, and proceed in accordance with the 
laws of the enspirical connection of phenomena, we shall 
ui vain try to guess or to discover the existence of any- 
thing whatever, 

79 (3) The third postulate refers to material necessity 
or necessity in existence, aot to merely formal and 
logical necessity in the connection of conceptions. Now, 
the existence of an object of sense cannot; be known 
conspletely a priori, but only comparatively a priori, or 
relatively to something else the existence 0/ which is 227 
already known ; hence necessity of existence can never 
be derived from canceptionsj but only from the connec- 
tion of an object through general laws of experience with 
what has been perceived. There is no existence, how- 
ever, that can be known to be necessary, on condition 
that other phenomena have been presented, except the 
existence of effects as following from given causes in 
conformity with laws of causality. It is, therefore, not 
the existence of things or substances that we can know to 
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be necessary, but only the existence of their state ; and 
a8o the existence of their state we can know to be necjessaiy 
only from its connection, in accordance with empirical 
laws of causality, with other states given in perception. 
From this it follows that the criterion of necessity lies 
entirely in the law of possible experience, the law that 
whatever happens is determined a priari in the object 
through its cause. We cannot know any ifftets in nature 
to be necessary except those effects the causes of which 
are given to uSj and hence the criterion of necessity in 
existence does not apply beyond the field of possible 
experience- Nor does it apply even within experience 
to the existence of things as substances, because sub- 
stances can never be regarded as empirical effects, or 
something that happens and begins to be. Necessity 2 
applies only to the relations of phenomena as standing 
under the dynamical law of causality, and to the possi- 
bility that is based upon it of concluding a priori from a 
given mode of existence (the cause) to another mode of 
existence (the effect). 

General Remark en the Prineiplei of Jvdpnmt. 

2S8 It is very remarkable that there is nothing in a cate- 
gory, taken by itself, that enables us to say whether a 
real thing corresponding to it is possible, and that a pure 
conception of understanding can be shown to have 
objective reality only if a perceprion is broughl forward 
to which it can apply. 

291 But what is still more remarkable is that the categories 
camiot be shown to be conditions of the possibility of 
things, and therefore to have ob^ttiivt rtaiity, without the 
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aid not only of perceptions, but even of external ptrcep- 
Hons. Take, for instance, the pure conceptions of 
relation. Here we find (r) that, in order to show that 
theie is something pcnaanent, which corresponds to the 
conception of substance, and thus to prove the objective 
reality of the conception, we must have the perception of 
that which is in space, in other words, the perception of 
matter; for only space has in it anything permanent, 
whereas time, and therefore all that exists in the inner 
sense, is in perpetual flux, (a) The perception which 
corresponds to the conception of causality is change. 
Nov, to have a real consciousness of change, we tnusl 
have the perception of motion, or change of placcj and 
indeed it is only by reference to motion that we can 
realize what change means. No pure understanding can 
comprehend how change is possible, for in itself change 
combines determinations that contradict one another 
ga when they iffe predicated of the same thing. How, in 
the very same thing, there should follow from a given 
state another state that is its opposite, is not only beyond 
the power of reason to COmpreheDd without a special 
instance, but without perception it cannot be made 
intelligible to it at all. The only perception which 
fulfils this requirement is that of the motion of a point in 
space, for, by its presence in different places, the point 
presents us with a series of reciprocally exclusive deter- 
minations, and thus enables us to realize the meaning of 
change. Even in the case of inner changes, we have to 
figure time, the form of inner sense, as a line, and the 
inner changes themselves as the generation of that line, 
that is, as motion. Thus it is by means of external per- 
ception that we make intelligible to ourselves the various 
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successive states in which we ourselves exisl. The true 
explonatioD of this is that no change can possibly be an 
object of experience apart from the consciousness of 
something that is permanent) and that in inner sense 
nothing that is permanent can be found. (3) Nor can 
the possibihty of the category of community be conceived 
by reason alone, and hence its objective reality can be 
seen to be possible only by reference to perception, and 
indeed only by reference to external perception in space. 
How can we think it to be possible that there should be 
anything; in the existence of one substance to affect 
reciprocally the existence of other substances, and that, 

93, therefore, because there is something in the former, there 
must be something also in the latter which could not be 
understood from the existence of the latter when it is 
considered merely by itseifi* This is what community 
denaands, and yet it is inconceivable, if things subsist by 
themselves, or are completely isolated from one another. 
The answer is ithat we can make the possibility of the 
coramnnity of substances, that is, of objects of experience, 
intelligible to ourselves only by representing them in 
space, and, therefore, in external peiception. For space 
by its very nature contains in itself a prim formal 
external relations, and these are conditions of the possi- 
bihty of th« real relations of action and reaction, and 
therefore of comtnuuity. Sitnilarly it might readily be 
shown that the possibility of things as quanla, and theie- 
for-e the objective reality of the category of quantity, 
requires external perception, and that only by means of 
external perception can we have experience even of any- 
thing in inner sense as a quantum. 

J4 The net result of this whole section is this : — All 



principles of pure undersianding are nothing but a priori ^uwtX*^ 
principles of the possibility of experience; and slU a /^/iiHC^ 
priori synthetic propositions relate only to experientre, ^ ^"^^^^^ 
and indeed from that relation ihej derive their possibility/ . 

Chapter III. — Dibtinctioh of Phenomena ^H"'^ 

AND NoUMBNa. 

agj We have seen that, whatever uoderstanding produces 236 

from itself, it holds in trust solely in the interest of ^^^H 
296 experience. The principles of pure understanding, 

whether as matheniatical they are a priori con&titutive ^^^H 
principleSj or as dynamical merely regulative principles, ^^^H 
contain nothing but what may be called the pure schema 
for a possible experience. For experience derives its 237 
unity entirely from the synthetic unity which understanding M^^^ 
imparts, originally and spontaneously, to the synthesis of ^^^^^k 
imagination lh relation to apperception ; and phenomena, 
as the data for a possible knowUdge, must therefore ^^^H 
stand 1 priori in relation to that synthetic unity and in 
harmony with it. ^^^H 

Now the proposition tb&t understanding cao never a^g 
make a tratj5Cin.dental use, but only an empirical use, of 
any of its a priori principles, is seen to have very ^^^H 
298 important consecLuences, so soon as it is thorougly under- ^^^H 
stood, A conception is employed traQscendentaUy ^^^^H 
when it occurs in a proposition regarding things as such ^^^^^k 
or in themselves i it is employed empirically when the ^^^H 
proposition relates merely to pJitnemeaa, or objects of a ^^^H 
possible experience. Only the empirical use is admi:;- ajp 
sible. Every conception requires, firstly, the logical ^^^B 
form of conception or thought, and, secondly, the possi- 
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bility of an object being empirically given to which it may 
be applied. Where no such object can be given, the 
conception is empty and meaningless, containing nothing 
but the logical function which is necessary in order to 
form a conception out of any data that may be giverL 
Now, the only way in which an object can be presented 
is in perception. And this perception must be empirical ; 
for, aUhongh pure perception is possible a priori before 
the presentation of an object, yet, as it is a mere form, it 
can by itself have no object to which it may apply, and 
therefore it can have no objective value ascribed to it. 
Hence all conceptions, and with them all principles, even 
when they are possible a p wri, are none the less relative 
10 empirical perceptions as the data for a possible experi- 
ence. Apart from this relation they have no obj^ective 
validity, but are a mere play of imagination or of under- m 
standing. ^ 
30D That this limitation applies to all the categories, and to 240 
all the principles derived from them, is evident, if only 
from this, that we cannot give a reai definition of tvsa a. 
single one of them, or in other words,, make the possi- 
bility of their object intelligible, without directly refemng 
to die conditions of sensibility, and therefore to the form 
of phenomena. The categories are thus necessarily 241 
limited to phenomena as their sole object, and, if this ^tk 
limitation is taken away, all tneaning or objective relation 
vanishes fcotn them, and no possible instance of an ^ 
object can be adduced to make the conception cotupre- 
bcDsible. 

3°3 There is therefore no way of avoiding the conclusion 246 
that the pure conceptions of understanding can never be 
employed transcenden tally, but only empirically, and that 
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ttie principles of pure understanding can apply only to 
objects of sense, as conforming to the universal conditions 
of a possible experience, and never to ttiings as such, or 
apart from the manner in which we are capable of 
perceiving them. 

The Transcendental Analytic has brought iia to this 
important conclosion, that understanding can never do 
more than supply by anticipation the form for a possible 
experience; and, as nothing but a phenomenon can he 
an object of experience, it has taught us that under- 
standing cannot possibly transcend the Hmits of sensi- 
bility, beyond which no objects aiepresented to US. The 
principles of pure understanding are merely exponents of 347 
phenomena, and for Uie proud name of Ontology, as a 
9cieDC< that claims to supply in a systematic doctrine 
a priori synthetic knowledge of thifigs as such, must be 
substituted the more modest claims of an Analytic of 
Pure Understanding. 
09 [f &om empirical knowledge ls txken away all that 8^3 
thought contributes in its categories, there is no longer 
any knowledge of an obj ect. By mere perception nothing 
whatever is thought, and the mere fact that I am con- 
scious of an affection of my sensibility does not entitle 
me to say that I am conscious of my affection as 
related to any object. On the other hand, even if all 
perception is taken away, there still remains the fonn of 254 
thought, or the manner in which the various elements of 
a possible perception are capable of being combined in 
relation to an object The categories have therefore in 
this sense a (vider reach than perceptions of sense, that 
they think objects in general, without looking to the 
particular manner in which they may be presented. But 
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although they are so far independent of sensibility, they 
do not determine a larger sphere of objects ; lor we tire 
not entitled to say that non-sensuous objects can be 
presented, unless we can show tliat a sort of perception 
is possible that is not sensuous. Now this wc cannot 
possibly do. 

310 A conception which caonot be known in any way to 
have objective reality may be called problematic, if it is 
not self-contradictory, and if it is bound up with the 
knowledge gained through certain conceptions the range 
of which it serves to limit. Now the conception of a 
neitmenon, that is, of a thing that cannot be an object of 
sense, but is thought, by pure undersunding alone, as a 
thing in itself, is certainly not self-cootradictory ; for we 
cannot know with certainty that sensibility is the oiUy 
possible mode of perceprioo. Moreover, the conception 
of a noumenon is necessary to prevent sensuous percep- 
tion from claiming to extend to things in themselves, and 
to set a limit to the ob/ectlve validity of sensuous Icnow- 
ledge. In the end, however, we are unable to understand 255 
how such nouraena are possible at all, and the reaJm 
beyond the sphere of phenomena is for us empty 
We have indeed an understanding that prsblimatieaUy 
stretches beyond the sphere of phenomena, but we have 
00 perception in which objects beyond the field of sensi- 
bility can be presented, nor can we conceive how Sdch 
a perception is even possible. Hence understanding 
cannot be employed tnserti>rkaUy beyond the world of 
phenoraeoa, The conception of a noumenon is, there- 

ji I fore, merely the conception of a limit, a conception which 
is only of negative use, and but serves to check the 
presumption of sensibility. But although it is unable to 
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establish anything positive beyoad the sphere of pheno- 
me^a, the idea, of a noumeriDii is not a, mere arbitrary 
fiction, but is connected in the closest way with the i 
limitation of the sensibility Co phenomena. 

The positive division of objects into phenomena and 
noumena, and of the world into a sensible and intelligible 
world, is therefore quite inadmissible, Certainly, the 
distinction of conceptions as sensuous and intellectual is 
Intimate. But, as intellectual conceptions do not 
determine any object for themselves, they can have no 
objective validity. If abstraction is made from sense, 
how shaU it be made intelligible, that the categories, 256 
which are then the only means of determining noumena, 
have any meaning whatever ? The mere unity of thought 
is not the same thing as the determination of an object ; 
for knowledge also requires that the object to which 
tliat unity can be applied, should be capable of being 
presented in a perception. At the same time, if the 
conception of a noumenon is interpreted in a problematic 
sense, it is not only admissible but indispensable, serving 
as it does to define the limits of sensibility. In that 
sense, however, a noumenon is not a special kind of 
object for our understanding, namely, an inUlUgibU 
ohjeet ; on the contrary it is problematic whether there is 
any understanding that could have such an object actually 
2 before it Such an uederstanding would not know its 
object discursively by means of categories, but intuitively ia 
a non-sensuous perception ; and how this is possible we 
cannot form even the faintest conception. Still, in the con- 
ception of a noumenon our understanding gets a sort of 
negative eKtctisior ; for in calling things in themselves 
ttoumma^ aad viewing them as not objects of sense 
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^ it rather limits the sensibility than is limited by sensi- 
bility. At the same rime, understanding canaot limit 
sensibility without also setting limits to itself, for it has 
instantly to add, that things, in themselves cannot be 
known by means of categories, and all tJiat remains is 
to think them under a name that indicates something 
unknown. 

315 There are, therefore, no principles through which the 
conception of pure, merely inteUigibie objects could 
ever be applied, for we cannot imagine any way in 
which such objects could be presented to us. The 
problematic thoughtr which leaves a place open for 
intelligible objects, serves only, a.s a sort of empty spacd 
to limit the eiapirical principles, without containing 
-within it or indicating any object of knowledge that 
lie& outside the sphere of those principles 
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TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC. 
INTRODUCTION. 



I. Transcmdmtal Illusion. 

I We have here nothing to do with optical illusion, 295 
a or with empirical illusion of any kmd, which occurs in 
the empirical use of correct rules of audcrstanding, and 
arises (rooi the misleading influence of imagination upon 
judgment What we propose to consider is tmnscm- 
dental illusion, which is due to the use of principles 
that have no bearing upon experience, and therefore 
cannot be tested by experience. Contrary to all the 
warnings of criticism, this illusion tempts us to apply 
the categories beyond experience, and cheats us with 
the dream of an extension of pure understanding be- 
yond the limits of experience. Principles which are 
applied entirely within the limits of posisible experience 296 
we shall call immanent, those which seek to transcend 
these limits we shall call transctndent. In calling a 
principle transcendent, I do not mean to indicate simply 
the transcendental use, or, as we should rather call it, 
misuse of the categories. This is merely a defect in 
judgment, when it has not been cliasteoed by Criticism, 
and therefore does not pay due heed to the limits 
within which alone pure understanding has full sway. 
A principle is said to be transccrdent, when it positively 
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asserts our right to brea^ down alt sucti barriers, 
and to talce possession of an entirely new realm, into 
which it can enter only if all limits to knowledge have 
been taken away. Transecndeatal and iramemdent are 
therefore not the same thing. The principles of pure 
undeistanding, as; we have seen above, can be employed 
353 only empiricaliy, never transcendentaJly, inasmuch as 
they do not extend beyond the limits of experience. 
But a principle which denies those limits, or even com- 
mands us to transcend them, must be called transeen- 
dent. Now, if our Critique succeeds in exposing the 
illusion of these pretended principles, the principles 
which are employed only empirically may be called, in 
contrast to the former, imtnavent principles of pure 
understanding. 

The logical illusion of a sophistical syllogism con- 
sists in an imitation of the form of reason, Mid arises 
solely from a want of attention to the rules of logic 
It therefore vanishes the moment our attention is 
aroused. Transcendental illusion, on the other hand, 
docs not disappear, even when it has been brought 
under the hght of transcendental criticism, and when 
its fallacy liae been clearly detected ; as is the case, 
for instance, in the proposition, that the world must 
have a beginning in time. The explanation of this is, 
that in our reason, considered as simply a faculty of 
human knowledge^ there lie fundamental rules and 
maxims of its use, which have all the appearance of 
objective principles, Hence we commonly mistake the 
subjective necessity, which is essential to the connection 
by understanding of our conceptions, for an objective 
necessity in the determination of things in themselves. ' 
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Transcendental Dialectic must therefore be satisfied 
with bringing to light the illusion in transcendent judg- 
ments, and guarding us aga.i]ist its deceptive iofinence; 
but it can nevec put an end to the i]liis.ion aad cause 398 
it to disappear, as in the case of logical illusion, ^or, 
the illusion is here natural and untnmdahie, resting as 
it does upon subjective principles which we cannot 
help supposing to he objective. ^Bfo closely is this illus- 
ion interwoven with the operations of human reason 
that even after it has been delected in its work of 
55 deception, it never fails to fascinate the reason and 
to lead to momentary errors, which need to be corrected 
again and ag3.in. 

8. Purs Reason as the Seat of Transcendental 
Illnsiatr. 

tjS Id the Analytic it has been shown that understanding 299 
is th« faculty of niles ; and now we distinguish reason 
from Understanding by calling it the facHlty of prinapks. 300 

By a principle is usually meant any sort of knowledge 
th£t can b« employed as a principle, even if in itself, and 
from the point of view of its origin, it is not a principle 
at all. Every general proposition, which can stand in a 
syllogism its major premise, is iu this sense called a 
principle, even if it has been derived by induction from 
experience. 

Strictly speaking, however, only that knowledge is a 
principle in which I know the particular in the universal 
by means of conceptions. Now, if wc consider the 301 
universal aprioti propositions of pure underetanding in 
themselves and according to their orig;iD, they are very 
far Itom yielding knowledge by means of conceptions. 
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For lh«y would not be even possible a fritm, \i we could 
not refer to pure perception, or to the universal conditions 
of a possible experience. Understanding cannot possibly 
358 derive synthetic krowledge from conceptions, and such 
knowledge is what I mean when I speak of principles in 
the strict sense of the term. 
3jSh If, then, understanding is the faculty of reducing 

phenomena to the tinily of rules, reason is the faculty of ^fl 
bringing the rules of understanding under principles. 
Reason never goes directly to experience or to any 
object, but seeks by means of conceptions^to give a 
priori uxt\tf to understanding Mid its various knowledge. 
This unity, which may be called the unity of reason, is 
quite different in kind from that which understanding is 
I capabii of producing. i 
ij The question arises, then, whether pure reason in 31 
itself contains a priori synthetic principles and rules, 
and, if so, what those principles are. 

From the formal and logical procedure of reason in 
syllogisms we may readily learn the ground upon which 
the transcendental principle of pme r^on in its synthetic 
knowledge must rest 

Firstly, in the process of inference reason does not 
bring perceptions directly under rules, as understanding 
does with its categories, but deals with conceptions and 
judgments. No doubt pure reason also relates to objects 
of perception, but its direct relation is not to perceptions, 
but only to understanding and its judgments. It is 307 
understanding only that applies directly to perceptions of 
sense, and by its judgments determines them as objects. 
The unity of reason therefore differs essentially from the 
unity of a possible experience as due to understanding. 
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The piopositton tha.t whatever happens has a cause, is not 
a principle known and prescribed by reason. It makes 
164 the unity of experience possible, and borrows nothing 
from reason, which could never have prescribed such a 
synthetic unity from mere conceptions, that is, indepen- 
dently of all relation to possible experience. 

Secondly, reason in its logical use seeks to reach a 
premise which contains the universa! condition of the 
judgment that constitutes the conclusion of the syllogism, 
and the syllogism is itself simply a judgment in which 
that condition is subsumed under a universal rule con- 
tained in the major premise. Now, as rea&on may again 
seek for a universal condition of Chat rule, or, in other 
words, may go as fa.r as it can in search of the coadition 
of a condition, by ineans of & pro-sytlogism, it ia plain 
lhal the peculiar principle of reason in its logical mss is 
to find for every conditioned knowledge of understanding 
the uncQnditioned, and so to complete the unity of 
knowledge. 

This logical maxim, however, C4JS be regarded as s 
principle of pure reason only if we assume that when the 
conditioned is giv«a the whole series of conditions in 
subordination to one another, and therefore the uncon- ^08 
ditioned, is actually realized, the object being seen in itself 
and in the whole of its relations. 

Now, such a principle of pure reason is manifestly ^ 
synthdic; for while it is no doubt true that the con- 
ditioned, is related anaSyticalty to some condition, it is 
not possible to derive the unconditioned frtim it by 
65 analysis. From that principle must also proceed various 
. other synthetic propositions, of which pure understanding 
B knows nothing. These propositiuns will be transccndcftf, 

m 
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$o far as phenomeaa are concerned ; that is to say, it will 

be impossible ever to make an adequate us« in experience 
of the supreme principle of pare reason. That principle 
will therefore be essealwkllj' different from all the principles 
of understandiag, which are always immanent and have 
no object but !o make experience possible. We must 
therefore inquiie, whether the priacipl'C that the series of 
conditions extends as ^ OS the uacotiditioned has any 
objective truth, and how the answer to this question 
aifects our view of the empirical use of UQderstajiding ; or 509 
whether it has no objective troth, but is simply a logical 
rule, telling us to get as neai to completeness as we 
possibly can in the ascent to ever higher conditions, imd ^1 
so to bring our knowledge to the highest unity of which 
OUT reason is capable. 
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377 Seelmi IL—Trmsiendrntat Idtes. 

In the Transcecdental Anal3rtic we have seen, how, from 
the mer« logical form of otu' knowledge, there arise pure 
a priori conceptions, which yield the consciousness of 

378 objects aatecedenlly to all experience, or rather point to 
the synthetic unity that alone makes an empirical kaow- 
ledge of objects possible. By conceiving the form of 1 
judgments as supplying conceptions for the synthesis of ' 
perceptions, we were led to the discovery of the cate- 
gories, which we found to be the guide of understanding 
in thi.- whole of its empirical use. We may therefore 
expect that from the form of syllogisms, as applied to the 
synthetic unity of perceptions in conformity with t3 
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categories, wil! arise a special class of o/;ibrr conccprions, 
which may be called pure conceptions of reason or tran- 
stmdmial ideas, and which will determine how onder- 
standing is to be employed within th e realm of experience 
as a whole in conformity with principles. 
I A transcendenta.1 conception of reason is, therefore, 322 
just the conception of the totality 0/ landitiens of any- 
thing that is given as conditioned. Now, the utusn- 
diHimsi alone makes a totality of conditions possible, 
while conversely the totality of conditions is always itself 
uncoDditioned ; hence a pure conception of reason maw 
be defined, generally, as a conception of the uncondi- 1, 
tioned, in so far as it contains a ground for the synthesis^ ^ 
of the conditioned. 

There are as nwrny pure c&nceptions of reason as 313 
understanding has ftanctions of relarion in its categories. 
Hence ire have, &r&tly, the uDconditiooed of the eaU- 
/mAJ^ synthesis ia a mbjt£t; secondly, the unconditioned 
of the hypothetkai synthesis of the members of a aeries; 
thirdly, the unconditioned of the disjunctive synthesis of 
the parts in a system. 

Transundeniai ideas, then, axe problematic conceptions ^2 ' 
of pure reason, which regard ali empirica] knowledge as 
determined through an atso-lule totality of conditions. 
They are not mere fictions, but spring from the very — 
nature of reason itself, and therefore stand in a necessary 
relation to the whole use of understanding. And, lastly, 
they are transcendent, inasmuch as they overleap the 
limits of all experience, in which no object can be pre- 
sented that is adequate to the transcendental idea. 

It must not be supposed, however, that because tran- 
scendental conceptions of reason are only iJeas, they are 
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therefore superfluous and useless. For, although ideas 
cannot determine an object, they may lie at the bisis of 
understanding as an unseen canon, for its extended and 
consistent use. Adding nothing to what we know of an _ 
object by means of the conceptions of understanding, 
they yet may guide understanding to dearer and wider ^ 
knowledge; not to mention that they may, perhaps, 
make the transition possible from the sphere of nature to 
the sphere of morality. 
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Section III. — Syitein of Tranicindmial Ideas. 



391 All trinscendenaJ ideas can be brought under three 33.^ 
hc^ds ; the first, containing the absolute or unconditioned 
unity of the t/u'niing subjeei; the second, the absolute 
unity of the imes cf miditisns of phenomena; the third, 
the absolute unity ^f tlu a^Mditim ef alJ ohjeds of thought 
ichctiever. 

The ihinkitig subject is the object of psyckelegy^ the 
sum-total of all phenomena {the world) is the object of 
cosmoiogy, and the being that contains the supreme con- 
dition of all that can be thought (the Being of all beings) 
is the object of ^AeffA?0'. Pure reason therefore supplies 
the idea for a transcendental doctrine of the soul {psycho- 

393 logia ratimaUs), the idea for a transcendental science of 
the world {casmolagia rafiona/is), and, lastly, the idea for 335 
a transcendental knowledge of God {iheato^ta tramcen- ^ 
denials.) ^ 

393 It is readily seen, that the sole aim of pure reason is 336 
absolute totality of SYaX\i^\.s on the side of tfie conditions, 
and that it has nothing to do with absolute completeness 
ffti the side of the conditioned. For the presLipposition that 
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the series of conditions should be complete is satisfied, 
if reason can only present to th« understanding a priori 
a conditioo that is itself complete ajid unconditioned, 
leaving it to understanding to detcend from the condition 
to the condittoned- 
194 It is obvious also, that those three ideas display a 
certain connection and unity among themselves, by 
means of which pure reason is able to reduce its know- 
ledge to system. Tq advance fronn the knowledge of 
oneself (the soul) to a knowledge of tlie world, and 
through it to a knowledge of the Supreme Being, is a 
progression so natural, that it su^ests the logical 
)5 4dvaiice of reason from premises to conclusion. 
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Tfu Uia!atiial Conelitsiem Pure EtAim. 

Wk may say that the object of a purely transcendental 
idea is something of which we can form no conception, 
although the idea itself has arisen with absolute necessity 
from the primary laws of reason. In fact it is impossible 
for understanding to have the conception of an object that 
should be adequate to the demands of reason, for this 
would mean that we should have a conception that COUld 
be exhibited and brought to perception in a possible ex- 
'397 perience. But it is better, because 1-ess misleading, to say. 
1^ that we can have no knowledge of the object which 

■ corresponds to an idea, altboug^h we may have a pro- 
I blematic conception of it. 

H Now, at least the transcendental or subjeclive reahty 

■ of the ideas of reason is reached by a necessary inference 
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There are, accordingly, tnfereaces the premises of which 
contain nothing empirical, and in these we Teasoa from 
somcihing that we kaow to sometbiag else that ve 
cannot comprehend, but to which by an unavoidable 
illusion we ascribe objective reality. In their actual 
result those inferences are sophistical rather than ralitmal; 
at the same time they are not mere arbitnuy ftcrions, but 
spring from the very nature of reason, and in that sense 
are well entitled to be called rational. They are sophis- 
tications of pure reason itself, which even the wisest man 
carmot shake oEf. After much eS'ort he may avoid posi- 
tive error, but he need not hope to be perfectly free from 
an illusion that wilt never cease to mock ajid bewilder 
him. 

Corresponding to the three idea^ there are three 
kinds of dialectical inference. In the first, I reason from 
398 the transcendental conception of the subject, which is 
perfectly simple, to the absolute unity of the subject itself 
of which I have no conception at all. This dialectical 
illusion I shall call the transcendental pafoJitgisfn. The 
s^econd kind of dialectical inference is to the tran- 
scendental conception of at! abs&lute totality ia the series 
of conditions to any given phenomenon. Here I reason, 
that, as my conception of the unconditioned synthetic 
unity of the series is always self-con tcadictory, the op- 
posite unityi which is equally incDnceivable, must be 
regarded as true. The attitude of reason in this form of 
dialectical inference I shall call the uraftwowiy of reasotL 
In the third and last kind of sophistical inference of 
reason, I conclude from the totality of conditions de- 
manded by the thought of objects as a whole, in 50 far as 
these can he given, to the absolute synthetic unity of all 
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condirions of tlie possibility of tilings in general ; in other 
words, I reason trom things that I cannot know through 
the mere transcendental conception of thero to a Being of 
all beings that I know still less, since the transcendental 
conception throws no light upon its existence or its 
unconditioned necessity. This sort of dialectical in- 
ference I shall call the ideal of pure reason. 



[99 Chapter L — The Paralogisms op Pure Reason. 34' 

A LOGICAL paralogism is an inference invalid in form, 
the invalidity of which is quite independent ofits content 
A transcendental paralogism is an inference also invalid 
in form, but its formal invalidity has a transcendental 
source. The wrong conclusion will here be due to the 
veiy nature of human reason, and will carry with it an 
unavoidable though not an inexplicable illusion. 

There is one conception, that we must now put along 
vith the transcendental conceptions contained in the 
table of categories, but without in any way changing or 
adding to that table. This is the concefition, or, if it is 
preferred, the judgnaent, " / think" It is easy to see, 
thdt "I t/ti»k" is the conomon vehicle of all conceptions, 
and therefore of tmiiscendei^tal as well as empirical con- 
ceptions. As the vehicle of transcendental conceptions 
it is itself tn^nscendentaJ, but it cannot claim a special 
place in the list of these transcendental conceptions, be- 
w cause it merely serves to indicate that all thought belongs 
to consciousness. And although it is pure, or free from all 34' 
empirical elements or impressions of sense, it yet serves 
to distinguish between two different kinds of objects, from 
the diiTerent nays in which they are related to conscious- 
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aess. /, as thinking, am an object of inner sense, and 
sua called soul, while that which is an object of outer 
sense is called body. Accordingly, the very term / 
designates the thinking being which is the object of 
psychology. Psychology, therefore, may be called the 
rational science of soul, if it seeks to know nothing about 
tht soul but what can be inferred, independently of 
all experience, from the conception / as present in 
ail thought; that is, if nq attempt is made to determine 
the cottcreto as a particular object of experience. 

Now, the rational doctrine of the soul necessarily 
attempts to do this ; for, if the smallest cropirical element 
of my thought, or any particular perception of my own 
state, should mingle with the principles of the science, it 
would no longer be a rational, but would be merely an 
empirical doctrine of the soul. We have before iis, then, 
what ckims to be a science, built upon the single 
proposition, " / think" and this is the proper place to try 
its solidity, or want of solidity, by the prtnciplea of a 
transcendental philosophy. It is not a valid objection to 
rationa.1 psychology to say, that^ as the proposition 
" I think" expresses the perception of oneself as revealed 
in experience, the doctrine built upon that perception 
401 can never be purely rational, but must be founded in part 
upon an empirical principle. For this inner perception 
is but the mere apperception, " I think" which is the 
condition of all transcendental conceptionSj and means, I 
ttiink substance, cause, etc. The determination of the 
constitution and possibility of inner experience in general, 
or the general relation of one perception to another, 
apart from the particular distinction and empirical deter- 
minadon of perception, cannot be regarded as empirical 
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knowledge, but only as the knowledge of what any 
empirical object must be. Now the investigation into 
the possibility of experience in genera! is undoubtedly a 
transcendental investigation, though the addition of even 
the smallest ingredient of sense, were it only the feeling 
of pleasure or pain, to the pure idea of self-consciousness, 
would at once convert A ratiomal into an empirical 
psycholo^. 

"/ think," 13 therefore the text of rational psychology, 
and from this single proposition the whole system mast be 
derived. It is easy to see, that, if this thought is to be 
used as determiamg the self as object, it can bring to 
it only transcendental predicates, for any empirical predi- 
cate whatever must destroy the purity of a rational science, 
and make it dependent upon experience. 

2 The categories wilt naturally be our guiding-thread, but 344 
as there is here given to us a thing, the / as a thinking 
being, we shall begin with the category of substance, 
which is predicated of the / as a thing in itself. The 
topic of the rational doctrine of soul, frona wbich all else 
that may be contained in it is derived, is therefore as 
follows : — 

I. The soul is sulistana. 
3. As to quality, stmfU. 3. As to the various times 

in which it exists, numeri- 
cally identical, that is, 
unity (not plurality). 
4. In relation to possible objects in space. 

3 Corresponding to these elements, the transcendental 345 
doctrine of the soul contains four paralogisms. TJiat 
doctrine is therefore wrongly held to be a science of pure 

4 reason conceminj; the nature of our thinking self. It has 
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no foiLndation but the simple idea T, which is so com- j4fi 
pletdy empfj- of all content, that it cannot be called even 
a conception, but merely a consciousness that accompanies 
all conceptions. This /, or he, or it, this thing that 
thinlts, is nothing but the idea of a transcendental subject 
of thought - X, which is known only through the thoughts 
that are its predicates,, and which, apart fiom them, can- 
not be conceived at ail. We turn round and round it in 
a perpetual circle, for we can make no judgtoent about it^j 
without making use of the idea of it in our judgment, ^1 
Nor can this inconvenience be avoided, for consciousness 
in itself is not so much the distinct idea of a particular 
object, as a general form of all the ideas through which 
knowledge of objects is to be obtained, and indeed the 
only form of whi^h I can say, that without it I can Mi>i«frfl 
nothing whatever. 
406 Now, as the proposition, " / think" taken problem- 34^ 
atically, contains the form of every judgment of under- 
standing, and accompanies all categories as their velydei ^jk 
it is clear that the inferences from it must rest upon a ™ 
purely transcendental use of understanding, in which alt 
aid from experience is rejected After what has already 
been shown, we cannot have much faith in the success of 
such an undertaking. We shall therefore follow the pure 
doctrine of soul with a critical eye through all its predica- , 
ments, 

But, before doing so, a general remark may be made, 
which will help to bring out the real character of those ^ 
inferences. I do not know an object by simply thinking^H 
it, but only by determining a given perceprion relatively 
to the unity of consciousness in which all thought consists. 
To know myself as an object, it is therefore not enoughJ 
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simply to be conscious of myself as thinking, but I miist 
be conscious of the perception of myself as determined 
relatively to the ftinclion of thought Now, none of the 
J m^di of self-tODSciousness in thinking are by themselves 
conceptions of objects or categories; they are merely 
logical ftinctiOTis, which can give me no knowledge of 
myself as an object, because they can give no knowledge 
of an object at all. T& k-ijow myseiras an object of my 
own inner perception, 1 must be conscious of the self as 
object, and not simply as determining subject; in other 
words, I must be coDscious of the vaiious determinations 
of myself, in so far as these can be brought together ifl 
conformity with the unity of apperception, which is the 
universal condition of all combination in thought. 

(1) There is no doubt that in any judgment I am (he 
dttermining s^\&A of the relation in which the judgment 
consists. The proposition that I, I that think, am the 
mbjfct in every act of thought, and cannot possibly be 
regarded as a predicate pertaining to thought, is not only 
a necessary but even an identical proposition. But this 
does not mean that I am conscious of myself as an object 
in such a way that I can determine myself as a sdf- 
subsiiimt being or sudstana. The latter proposition goes 
a very long way indeed beyond the former, and demands 
for its proof data that will certainly never be found in the 
J as simply thinking, and perhaps will never be found in 
it at all, in so far as it is considered as thinking. 

(2) That Che / of apperception, and therefore the / in 
each act of thought, is one, and cannot be resolved into a 
plurality of subjects, or is a logically simple subject, is 
implied In the very conception of thinking, and may be 

408 derived from it by mere analysis. But this does not 
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mean that the thinking V is a simple substance, which 
would be a synthelic proposition. The conception of 
subsiance is always relative to perceptions, and as these 
in us can only be sensuous, they lie quite beyond the 
field of understanding and its thinking. But it is precisely 
of thought, as distinguished from perception, that we are 
speaking, when we say that the / in thinking is simple. 
Now, in all other eases, it is a very difficult thing to tell 
what in any given perception is substance, and it is still 
more difficult to say whether the substance can be simple, 
as, for instance, whether matt-er is made up of simple 
parts- It would therefore be a very remarkable thing 
indeed, if the poorest of all our ideas should by a sort of 
revelation enable us to say at once that flie / is a sitnple 
substance. 

(3) The proposition, that in the varitma detenninations 
of my consciousness I am identical with myself, is like- 
wise implied ia the conceptions themselves, and is there- 
fore sb analytical proposition. But this identity of the 
subject ia all the determinations of which I can be 
conscious is not the same thing as a. perception in which 
the self is presented as an object which can be recogniised 
as s elf-id enticaJ. The mere consciousness of the identity 
of the subject in all its determinations does not mean 
the identity of the person; if by that is meant, the con- 
sciousness of the identity of one's own substance as a 
thinking being in all changes of its state. No mere 
analysis of the proposition, " I iUittk," can prove identity 

4.09 in this latter sense ; for that we should require synthetic 
judgments derived from an actual perception of the 
sel£ 

(4) That I distinguish my own existence as a thinking 
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being from things outside of me, one of which is my own 
body, 15 also an analytic proposition ; for by ether I mean 
other t/ian me, or distinct from me. But this does not 
enabie me to know whether I could be conscious of 
myself at all, were things not given to me in perception 
as outside of me. and whether I could exist merely as a 
thinking being without being also a sensuous being. 

The analysis, then,, of my consciousness of self as &ie 
subject chat thinks, does not enable me to take a single 
step towards the knowledge of myself as an object To 
suppose so is simply to confuse the logical analysis of 
thinking in general with the metaphysical determination 
of an object 

The truth is, that it would be a great stumbling-block, 
and, indeed, the only thing that our Critique could have 
reason to fear, if it could be shown a priori, that all 
thinking beings are in themselves simple substances; 
that, as a necessary consequence, personality is insepar- 
able from them ; and that they are conscious of theit 
own existence as separate and distinct from aU matter. 
Were it possible in this way to take a step beyond the 
lo world of sense, and to enter the world of noumcna, whc 
should then deny to us the right to go forward in this 
new region, to settle in it, and, if we were under a lucky 
star, to take complete possession of it ? For^ the 
proposition, that every thinking being is by its very 
nature a simple substance, is an a priori synthetic pro- 
position ; firstly, because it goes beyond the conception 
with which it starts, and adds to the act of thinking in 
general the mode of existence: and, secondly, because it 
adds to chat conception the new predicate of simplicity, 
whtcb cannot be given in any ejiperience. Hence afriori 
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synthetic propositions would be possible and adrais&iblt, 
not simply, as we have contended, in relation to objects 
of a possible experience, and indeed as principles of the 
possibility of experience, but even as determinations of 
things in general and of things in themselves. This 
would make an end of our whole Critique, and bring 
us b-aclt to the aid dogmatisra. The danger, however, is 
not so great as it seems, as may be seen when ne look at 
the matter more closely, 

The whole procedure of rational psychology is vitiated 
by a paralogism, which may be exhibited in the following 
syllogism : — 

That which can be thought only as subject, must 
exist as subject, and is therefor-e substance. 

A thinking being fiom its very nature can he thought 
only as subject 

Therefore, a tliinkiag being can exist oiJy as subject, 
that is, as substance. 

Now, in the major premise of this syllogism, by "that 
which can be thought" is mcEint a being in every 
relation in which it can be thought^ and therefore in 
relation to possible perceptioa But, in the minor 
premise, the only being spoken of is a "thinking being," 
or one that is conscious of itself as subject, simply from 
its relation to thought and to the unity of consciousness, 
but not at all from its reUdon to a perception by which it 
is presented to thought as an objecL The conclusion is, 
therefore, reached per sopMxtna jiptrtu dktienis. 
41a Thai we are perfectly right in resolving this famous 
argument into a paralogism wLll be at once evident, if we 
call to mind what has already been pointed out The 
conception of a thing that can exist by itself as a subject. 
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but cannot exist as a mere predicate, does not carry with 
it objective reality. We cannot possibly kno-w that there 
is an object corresponding to the conception, because we 
cannot understand how an ohjcct of thai sort could 
exist at aJi. If by the tena " substance " is meant an 
object that can be presented to us, we must say that the 
indispensable condition of thf: objective leidity of our 
conception is, that it should be presented to us in a. 
413 permanent perception. Now, in inner perception there 
is nothing permanent, for the / is meiely the cunscious- 
ness of my thinking. So long, therefore, as we limit 
ourselves to mere thinking, we are without the necessary- 
condition for the application of the conception of 
substance to the self as a thinking being ; we are unable, 
in other words, to say that the self is an independent 
subject. And along with the objective reality of the 
conception of substance completely disappears the sim- 
plidty of substance, leaving only the logical qualitative 
unity of self-consciousness in thinlciog in general, a unity 
which exists whether the subject is composite or simple. 

Rational psychology is, therefore, not a doclrim which 
enables us to add anything to our knowledge of self j it 
is merely a discipline, which sets impassable limits to 
speculative reason in this field, and prevents us, on the 
one band, from throwing ourselves into the arms of a 
soulless materialism, and on the other hand, from giving 
ourselves up to a mystic spiritualism that has lost its 
hold of actual life. The refusal of reason to answer our 
curious questions as lo a life beyond the present, we 
ought to interpret as a hint to apply our self-knowledge 
to fhiitfuS practical ends, and to turn away from fruIdesB 
and tran&cendent speculations. 
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The claim of rational psychology to take rank as a 
science, rests upon a mere misunderstanding. The unity 
of consciousness, which is the supreme condition of the 
431 categories, is simply confused with a perception of the 
L subject as object, and hence we suppose that we may 
I 3pply to the subject the category of subslance. But the 
unity of consciousness is merely the unity implied in all 
thinking, and by means of this unity no object is given, 
nor can the category of substance, which always presup- 
poses a given percepHdn, be applied to it. There is 
therefore no knowledge of the subject as an object. The 
subject no doubt thinks the categories, but that is no 
reason for sapng that it can have a concepiion of itself 
as an object of the categories. It cannot think the 
categories without presupposing its own pure self-con- 
sciousness, and therefore self-consciousness cannot be 
brought under th« categories. If the subject, in which 
the consciousness of time has its origin, cannot deteTmine 
by means of that consciousness its own existence in time, 
no more can it determine itself as a mere thinking being 
by means of the categories. 

426 The result of our inyestigation, then, is, that the dialecti- 
cal illusioD in rational psychology arises trom the confu- 
sion of an idea of reason — the idea of a pure intelligence 
— with the perfectly undetermined conception of a 
thinking being in general. Abstracting from all actual 
experience, I first think of myself as the subject of a 
possible experience, and then I infer that I can be 
conscious of my own existence even apart fi:om expcri- 

427 ence and the empirical conditions of experience. But 
this is to confuse the possible abstraction of my own 
existence as empirically determined, with the conscious- 
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ncss of a possible separate existence of my Uiinking self. 
Thus arises the belief, that I have an actual knowledge 
of what is substantial in me as a transcendental subject, 
when in truth I have tn my thought merely the unity of 
consciousness as the form of knowledge that is presup- 
posed in all determination of objects. 

432 Chapter II.— The Antinomy of Pure Reason, 405 

433 The second class of dia.lectical arguments, in analogy 406 
with the hypothetical syllogism, has for its content the 
unconditioned unity of objective conditions tn the phen 
omenal world. The transcendental paralogism produced 
merely a one-sided illusion, in regard to the idea of the 
subject of onr thought ; nor is there, in that connection, 
anything whatever in the conceptions of reason to 
suggest that the opposite may be true. It is quite other- 
wise with the ohjeciive synthesis of phenomena, where 40J 
reason thinks to establish its principle of unconditioned 
unity with the greatest ease, until it tinds, as it soon does, 
that in trying to do so it becomes involved in contradic- 
tions, which force it to give up all pretensions to a 
TaHona.1 cosmology. This is a new experience for human 
reason, for here it falls of itself into a perfectly natural and 

434 unavoidable Antithetic, which is not due to artificial 
refinements or logical tricks. 

All those transcendental ideas which relate to absolute 
totality in the synthesis of phenomena, I shall call 
cestiical eoiufptiims, I call them cosmical, partly because 408 
the conception of the world as a whole, which is itself 
only an idea, rests upon that unconditioned totality, and 
partly because they are conceined only with the synthesis 
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of phenoTTiena, and therefore with obj«ts of experience. 

435 On the other hand, absolute totality in the synthesis of 
the conditions of all possible things gives rise to an ideal 
of pure leason, and this idea, although it is no doubt 
related to the conception 0/ the world as a whole, is yet 
quite distinct front it. JuSl as the paralogisms of pure 
reason were the source of a dialectical psychology, so the 
antinomy of pure reason will set before our eyes the 
transceodental principles on which a pure or ratiooal 
cosmology is supposed to rest. 

Section I.—Sysiem cf Cesmokgical Ideas, 

It must be obaefred, (irstly, that reason does Dot of 409 
itseJf give rise to any conceptioll, but simply seeks to 
/naf a cmcepHm of understanding from the unavoidable 
limitation of a possible experience and to extend it 
beyond the limits of experience, though still without 

436 losing its connection with experience. Demanding 
absolute totality on the side of the conditions, it converts 
the category into a transcendental idea, and tries to give 
absolute completeness to the empirical synthesis, by 
carrying it up to the unconditioned. The principle by 
which reason is here guided, is, that if the mndi- 
Aoned is grvm, the wheU mm of conditions required to 
acmint for tht (onditiomd, and therefore the absolutely 
unconditioned^ is liiuivise given. But, secondly, the only 
categories which can be so employed, are those which in 
their synthesis constitute a series of conditions subordin- 
ated to one another, not those in which the conditions are 
co-ordinate. This synthesis, as starting from the side of 
the conditions, and going back step by step to the more 
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remote conditions may be called regfrnivi, to distinguish 
it from a prognsHvt synthesis, which would start from 
the nearest consequent on the side of the conditioned 
and gradually advance to tnore remote consequents. 
The former proceeds in aniectdeniia, the Latter in eon- 
scquen/ia. 

442 When we have rejected the categories which do not 415 
conform to these requirements, wc find that there are but 
four cosmological ideas, corresponding to the four titles 
of the categories, that necessarily imply a series in the 
synthesis of phenomena, 

I. Absolute completeness in 
the amiposition 
of the given whole of all phenomena. 

2. Absolute completeness 3, Absolute completeness 

in the division in the origination 

of a given whole in the world of a phenomenon as such, 
of phenomena. 

4. Absolute completeness, 
as regards depeniience ef existence^ 
of the changeable in the phenomenal world, 416 
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By the terra Antithetic we may denote, not the dog- 
malic assertion of the opposite of a thesis, but the 
conflict between two propositions, each of which seems 
to be true, but neither of which has any more claim to 
our assent than the other. When we are not content to 4^' 
449 apply our reason to objects of experience, and in subor- 
dination to the principles of understanding, but venture 
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to go beyond the limits of experience, there arise certain 
pseude-ratumal propositionsj which experience can nei- 
ther confirm nor overthrow. Each of these propositions 
is not only in itself free from contradiction, but it can 
appeal to the very nature of reason in support of its 
truth, although, unfortunatelyj the opposite proposition 
can make out just as good a claim to he regarded as 
necessarily true. 
453n The antinomies follow in the order of the transcenden- 
tal ideas as given above. 



•*54"S Thk Antimomy of Pure RffASOK. 

First Canfikt cf (kt Transcendentai Ideas, 



THESIS. 

The world has a beginning 
in time, and is enclosed wilhin 
limits of space. 

Proof. 

Assume that the world has 
no beginning in lime. Then, 
up to every given point of time 
aa eternity must have elapsed, 
and hent* asi infinite series of 
states of things must have 
passed away one after t^e 
other, and came to an end in 
the world. Now, tlie infinity 
of a series just consists in 
this, thai the series can never 
be completed in a successive 



ANTITHESIS, 

Tte world hfis no begin- 
ning in time, and no limits 
in space, but i^ infinite as 
regards bath time and space. 

Proof, 

Assume that the world has 
a beginning. Then, as no- 
thing can begin to be which 
has not been preceded by a 
time in which the thing 
that begins was not, we must 
bold that there was a time 
antecedent to thai in which 
the world liegan to be, that 
is, an empty time. But, no- 
thing whatever can come in- 
to being in an empty tune. 
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syotbc^is. Hence an iofinite 
series of states cannot have 
passed away in the world, 
and therefore a beginning of 
the v/o^rld is a necessary con- 
dition of its edstence. This 
was the first thing to be 
proved. 
As to the second point, 
assume tiie opposite. 
Then, the world must present 
itself to us as an infinite 
whole of coexistent tilings. 
Now, if a magnitude is not 
presented in a perception as 
witihin certain limits, there is 
no other way in which we can 
think its dimensions, thin by 
the synthesis of its parts ; 
and the magnitutle as a whole 
we can think only by the re- 
peated addition of unity to 
itself until the synthesis is 
complete- Hcni:«, in order 
to think the world, which fills 
aU space, as a whole, we 
must suppose the successive 
synthesis of the parts of an 
infinite world to have been 
completed. But this is the 
same as saying that an inAn- 
ite time must have elapsed 
during the summation of 
the totality of coexisting 
Ihinga. Now this is im- 
possible. Hence an infinite 



for no part of an empty time 
has in it any condition of ex- 
istence rather than of non-ci- 
istence, which distinguishes 
it from any other part ; and 
this is true, whether we sup- 
pose things Id originate of 
themselves, or to be pro- 
duced by some other cause. 
Hence, although many series 
of things may begin in the 
world, the world itself can 
have no beginning, and is 
therefore infinite as regards 
time. 

As to the second point, 
let us begin by assuming the 
Opposite, namely, that the 
world is finite and limited as 
to space. Then, the world 
must exist in an empty space 
which has no limits. Things 
must therefore not only be 
related in space, btit they 
must also be related to space. 
But the world is an absolute 
whoEe, outside of which no 
object 'if perception, and, 
therefore, no correlate of the 
world, can be found. The re- 
lation of the world to empty 
space would therefore be 
the relation of it to no ob- 
ject. But such a relation, 
and therefore the limitation 
of the world by empty space. 
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aggregate of actual things 
cannot present itself to us 
as a wbole, and tho-efare not 
as. a whole aU the parts of 
which coexist. The worltl 
is therefore not infinitely ex- 
tended! in spa^e, but i% en- 
dosed ^vithin spatial limits. 
And this was Che second 
thing to be prored. 



Is nothing at all. Hence the 
world cannot be limited as 
regards space, or, the world 
is infinite in its extension. 



3 S(fi»td Confiiei of tfu 

THESIS. 

Every composite substance 
in tbe vorld is made up of 
simple parts, and nothing 
whatever erdats but the 
simple, or that which is 
composed out of the simple. 

Proof. 

Assume that composite 
substances ace not made 
up gf simple piirts. Then, 
if we think all composition 
to he away, no composite 
part will be left, And, by- 
hypo thesisi there is no 
simple parL Hence, no- 
thing at all will remain, 
and therefore no substance. 
£icbt.T, then, it is impos- 
sible to think all composi- 
tion tn be away, or even 
aAer composition is thought 



Transmimtal IdfUs. 

ANTITHESIS. 

No composite thing in the 
world is made up of simple 
parts, nor does anything 
simple exist anywhere in the 
world. 

Proof. 

Assume that a composite 
thing or substance is made 
tip of simple parts. Then, 
as no external relation, and 
therefore no composition out 
of substances, is possible ex- 
cept in space, the composite 
thing must be made up of 
exactly the same number of 
parts as the space which it 
occupies. Now, space is 
not made up from siitipt« 
parts, but consists of spaces. 
Kvcry part uf tbe composite 
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10 be away, there must be 
sometliing left, which exists 
iritbout compositioii. tba.t is, 
the simpie. In the formef 
case, tbe composite cannot 
be made up of substances, 
for composition is merely an 
acpileiita.1 relation of sub- 
stance, which may be taken 
away without at all afiect- 
irag their existence as per- 
manent realities. But, by 
hypothesis, substances do 
exist, and hence we must 
adopt tbe other supposition, 
that the composite substan- 
ces in the world consist of 
simple parts. 

It directly follows, that all 
the things in the world are 
simple ; that compositioo is 
merely an extcmal state of 
those things ; and that, al- 
though we can never take 
elementaiy substances out of 
their state of composition and 
isolate them, reason must 
thiftk of them as the prim- 
ary subjects, which exist as 
simple beings antecedently^ 
to all composition. 



thing must therefore occupy 
a space. But the absol- 
utely^ primary parts of every 
composite thing are simple. 
Hence each of those simple 
parts occupies a spa.cc Now, 
as every real thing, which 
occupies a space, contains 
within itself a number of 
parts that are outside of one 
another, and is therefore 
composite ; and is this real 
composite thing is not made 
up of accidents, since these 
could not, apart from sub- 
stance, be outside of one 
another ; we must conclude, 
that simple substance is com- 
posite, which is absurd. 

The second proposition of 
the antithesis, that nowhere 
in the world does there exist 
anything simple, is only in- 
tended to mean, that the 
existence of the absolutely 
simple cannot be shown from 
any csperience or perception, 
external or internal ; and that, 
as the absolutely simple is 
therefore a mere idea, the 
objective reality of which 
can nevw be presented in 
experience, it is without all 
application and object in the 
explanation of phpncimena. 
Let it be even admitted that 
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Third Confliti of tiu 

THESia 

Causality in confoimity 
with laws of nature is not 
ttie only caus^ly, from which 



an object might be found in 
experience corresponding to 
that idea, or, in other wards, 
that we might hav« an em- 
puical perception of an ob- 
ject which contained no pa.rts 
that outside of one 
other and combined to a 
unity. Yet we could not 
legitimately infer the impos- 
sibility of finding any difFer- 
mce of parts in th€ object 
from the fact that we are not 
coosdoiu of such difference 
But nothing less than this 
will establish absolute sim- 
plicity, and hence absolute 
simplicity 'conftot he inferred 
from any perception, no mat- 
ter what its nature may be. 
As, therefore, aji absolutely 
simple object can never be 
presented in any possible ex- 
p>encnce, and as tlie world of 
sense mu&t be regarded as 
the sum total of all possible 
ejcperience, it follows that 
there is nothing in the world 
that is absolutely simple. 

Transcendental Idtas. 

ANTITHESIS. 
There is no freedom, but 
all that comes to be in the 
world takes place entirely 
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all the phenomena of the 
world can be derived. To 
explain those phenomena it 
is necessary to suppose that 
there is aJso 3. free ca-usaiity. 
Proof 

Assume that the only caus- 
ality is that in conformity 
with laws of nature. Then, 
all that comes to be presup- 
poses an aate<:*dent state up- 
on which it follows according 
to an inviolable niit Now, 
tihat antecedent state must 
itself be something that 
comes to be, or arises in 
a time in which it pre- 
viously was not ; for if it 
had always existed, its effect 
also must always have ex- 
isted, and would not have 
just come to be. The caus- 
ality of the cause through 
which something comes to 
be must therefore itself be an 
event, which ag^, accord- 
ing to the law of nature, 
presupposes an antecedent 
state and its causality, and 
this ag^n a atill earlier 
state, and so on. If there- 
fore all that comes to be 
must con form to the law of 
nature, there is never an 
absolute beginning, but only 
a relative beginning", and 



in accordance with laws of 
nature. 



Pronf. 

Assume that there is/ree- 
•i^Mt. in the transcendental 
sense, as a s[>edal kind of 
causality by which the se- 
quence of events in the world 
may be CKplained ; in other 
words, that there is a faculty 
of absolutely brinfring Into 
ejfisCence a certain state, and 
therefore a series of conse- 
quents of that slate. Then, 
not only tnust this spontane- 
ity origi»a.te the series, but it 
must first determine itself to 
origiflatc it, and its act must 
take place without any ante- 
cedent to determine it in 
accordance with fixed laws. 
But every beginning of an 
iiii:t presuppose^ a state in 
which the cause has not yet 
begun to act, and a d3Fnami- 
caUy first beginning of the 
ad presupposes a state of 
that cause which has no 
causal connection with the 
preceding state, and in no 
way follows fr6m it. Tran- 
scendental freedom is there- 
fore opposed to the law of 
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hence there can be no com' 
pleteness in the ascending 
series of causes. Now, Che 
law of nature just consists 
in this, that nothing can 
come to be without 3 cause 
sufficient to determine it a 
priori. The proposition, that 
all causality is possible merely 
by laws of aB.ture, is th^efore 
self- contradictory, if it is 
taken in its unlimited uni- 
versaiity ; and hence tlutt 
sort of causality cannot be 
the only one. 

We must, then, admit thnt 
there is another soit of caus- 
ality, a ca.u&ality by means 
of which Eomething may 
come to be, the cause of 
wlucb is not itself deter- 
fioined according to neces- 
sary laws by another cause 
antecedent to it This wili 
be an absolutely spontaneous 
causality, bringing into exist- 
ence by itself a series of phe- 
nomcna which arise in con- 
formity with laws of natiue. 
Hence, without transcendeB- 
tai freedom it is impossible 
ever to have completen^a, 
OD the aide of causes, even 
in the series of phenomena 
which follow one another in 
the course of nature- 



causality, and demands such 
a conneclion of the succes- 
sive states of eflicient causes 
as makes the unity of ex- 
perience impossible As it 
cannot be found in any ex- 
perience, it is a mere idea 
without any ccintenL In 
nature, tlicrefare, and not 
in freedom, we must seek 
for the order and conniection 
of all CYcats that occur in 
the world 
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O-I Fourth Confiict of the 

THESIS. 
TTiere eidsts an absolutely 
necessary "being, which be- 
longs to the wQtId either as 
a part or as tKe cause of it 

Proof. 

The world of sense is not 
simply the sum total of all 
phenomena, but it contains a 
series of changes. Were 
there no such changes, we 
should have no conscious- 
DGss even of a series of time 
as a condition of the possi- 
bility of the world of sense. 
But every change stands un- 
der a condition, which pre- 
cedes it in titne, and makes 
it necessary. Now, every- 
thing that is presented as con- 
ditioned, presupposes for its 
(stistcnce a complete series of 
conditions, ending in the per- 
fectly unconditioned, which 
alone is absolutely necessary. 
Something absolutely neces- 
sai7 must therefore exist, if 
there exist achaiig;eas its con- 
sequence. And this neces' 
sary existence must itself 
belong to the world of sense. 
For if it were ouuide that 
world, we should have to say. 



Transcendental Ideas. 

ANTITHESIS. 

There nowhere enists an 
absolutely necessary befng, 
either in the world, or out- 
side of the world as its cause. 

Proof. 

As-sume that the world it- 
self is a necessary being, or 
that a necessary being exists 
in it- Then, either there is 
a beginning in the series of 
its changes that is absolutely 
necessary, and therefore with- 
out a cause, or the scries it- 
self, having no beig^nning, is 
as a whole absolutely ne- 
cessary and unconditioned, 
though it is conting;ent and 
conditioned in all its parts. 
Now, the former supposition, 
contradicts the dynamical 
law of the determination of 
all phenomena in time ; anwj 
the latter supposition contra- 
dicts itself, because the ex- 
istence of a series cannot be 
necessary as a whole, if no 
single member of the series 
is necessary. 

Assume, on the other hand, 
that there is an absalutely 
necessary cause of the world, 
which is out^dcufthe irorld. 
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that the scries of changes in 
the world derived their be- 
ginning from a necessary 
cause which did not itself 
bcloag to the world of sense. 
Now, this is impossible. For, 
as the begitwing of a series 
in time can be determineii 
by that only which is in a 
tinie antecedent to the series, 
the highest condition of the 
beginning of a series of 
changes must exist in a time 
when the secies as yet was 
not Hence the causality of 
the necessary cause of the 
changes, and therefore also 
the cau^e itself, must belong 
Co time and to phenomena in 
time, and cannot be thought 
as separated from that sum 
total of all phenomena which 
constitutes the world of sense. 
Something absolutely neces- 
sary is therefore contained in 
the world itself, whether that 
som,e±ing is the whole series 
of changes in the world or a 
part of lhaJ series. 



Then, to that cause, is the 
highest member in the series 
of the causes of changes in 
the world, would originally 
be due the beginning of the 
existence of those changes 
as a series. But the CAUse 
must itself begin to act, and 
its cau5.ality would therefore 
belong to time, and so to 
the sum total of phenomena ; 
or, in other words, that cause, 
as belonging to the world, 
would not itself be outside 
of the world. But this is 
contrary to our hypothesis. 
Hence, neither in the world, 
nor as a cause outside of the 
worldj though in causal con- 
nection with it, does there 
exist any absolutely neces- 
sary beiag. 



Stcfion I V.^Necessity of a Solution of the Transeendenia? Al^ 
Prahlems ef Pure Reason. ^ 

Transcendental philosophy cannot admit, that any 4?7 
question which toncems an abject presented to the pure 
leasun of man is unanswerable by the reason that 
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suggested it It is vain to allege our unavoidable 
ignorance and the unfathomable depth of the problem, 
as a reason for avoiding the obligation of giving a 
thorough and complete answer. The very conception 
which enables us to aslc the question, must also give 
us the means of answering it, .because the object to_| 
which it refers has no existence except in the conception. 
506 It is, however, only in connection with the cosmo- 4^1 
logical ideas that questions arise in transcendental 
philosophy, which put upon us the obligation to answer 
them. For here the object must be presented in experi- 
ence, and the only quesrion is whether it can conform 
to the idea. If the problem, for instance, is whether 
the soul, as that which presents itself in our conscious- 
ness as thinking, is in its own nature a simple substance ; 
or, whether there is an absolutely necessary cause of all 
thifigs j the ibject is tr^^Dscendental, and therefore itsfilf 
unknown ; and hence we have to inquire, whether there 
is any object whatever, corresponding to our idea. In 
this case, therefore, we may confess that the object is 
S°7 unknown to us, without saying that it cannot possibly 479 
exist Only the cosmoio^ical ideas have the peculiarity, 
that they can presuppose their object and the empirical 
synthesis essential to the conception of it The sole 
question which they raise, is, whether the empirical 
synthesis can be carried so far aa to comprehend an 
absolute totality of conditions. Now, as there is here 
no question of a thing in itself, but only of a thing as an 
object of possible experience, the answer to the irans- 
cendental problem of cosmology cannot be found en 
anything outside of the idea. We are not asking what is 
the nature of any object in itself; we are not even asking 
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what can be preseoted m (orttr^ according Lo the con- 
ditions of exptrience ; but our whole (Question is is regard 
to what is contained in the idea itself^ to which the 
empirical synthesis will be found merely to approximate, 
and the assver must be derived entirely from the idea. 
Roison cannot evade a solution of the problem by putting 
all the responsibility upon the tinknown obj ecl^ the 
idea is a pure creatioo of reason itself. 



I 
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525 Sectitm VIT.— Criticat Solution of tfu CosmoFogicai 497 

Probiem. 

The whole antinomy of pure reason rests upon this 
dialectical argument : — 

If the conditioned is given, the whole series of con- 
ditions is given. 

But objects of sense are given as conditioned. 
Therefore:, the whole aeries of conditions of objects of 
sense is given. 

The sophistical character of the argument will be more 

526 readily seen, if we first correct and define some of the 
conceptions contained in it 

Now, in the first place, it is plain and undeniahle, 
that, if the conditioned is given, a regress in the series of 498 
all its conditions is demanded of us. The very conception 
of the conditioned implies that something is referred to a 
condition, and, if that condition is itself conditioned, to a 
more remote condition, and so on through all the members 
of the series. The proposition, therefore, that if the con- 
ditioned is given we must seek for the whole Series of 
conditions, is analytical, and can have nothing t* few 
ftarn a transcendental criticism, 
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In the secitnd place, if the conditioned as well as its 
condition s^rt things in thonselves, not only is the regress 
to the condition demandfd, if tfae conditioned is given, 
but it is actually gttvn along with the conditioned And, 
as this holds of all members of the series, the complete 
series of conditions, SJld therefore the tmconditicned, is 
given the ^me time, or, rsLber, it is presupposed in 
virtue of the fact that the conditioned, which is possible 
ODly through it, is given. The synthesis of the con- 
ditioned with its condition is here a mere synthesis of 
understanding, which a^svunes to present Ihings as they 
3J arr, without first asking whether and how we can have 
a knowiedge of them. But, if I hare to do with 
phenomena, which, as existing only for consciousneas, 
are not given at all unless they are empirically known, I 499 
cannot in the same sense say, that if the conditioned is 
given, all its conditions are also ^ven, and h«nce I can 
in no way infer the absolute totality of the series of 
conditions. For phenomena in our apprehension are 
themselves nothing but an empirical synthesis in space 
and time, and are therefore given only in that synthesis. 
It does not follow, because the conditioned as a 
phenomenon is given, that the synthesis which con- 
stitutes its empirical condition, is given along with or 
presupposed in it; for the synthesis exists only in the 
regress and in no sense apart from it. What we can 
say, in such a case, is, that a regress, or continuous 
empirical synthesis, on the side of the conditions, is 
enjoined and demandtd, and that the conditions given 
in that regress cannot be wanting. 

Jt is evident, then, that in the major premise of the 
cosraologlciU argument, the conditioned is taken in the 
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transcendeataJ sense of a. pure category ; while in the 
minor premis*, it is taken in the empirical sense of a 
conception of understanding that is applied to mere 
phenomena. Here therefore we have an instance of 

28 the dialectica,! fallacy called sephisma figttrat dicHmis. 
The fallacy, however, is not artificial j it is by a per- 
fectly natural illusion that reason in the major premise 
assumes blindly, that if something is given as con- 
ditioned, its conditions and their series must all be 
present. la fact the assumption is just the logical 
postulate, that eveiy conclusion must have complete 
premises. Moreover, the connection of the conditioned 
with its condition is naturally thought to be inde- 
pendent of any succession in time, and both are 
assumed to be given toother. Nor is it l^ss natural, 
in the minor premise, to regard phenomena as things 
in themselves and as. objects given to pure undci- 
standiog, than to take the conditioned in the sense of a 
pure conception in the major premise^ where abstraction 
has been made from all the conditions of perception 
without which objects cannot be given at all. Yet thia 
overlooks an important distinction between these con- 
ceptions. The synthesis of the conditioned with its con- 
dition, and indeed with the whole series of its conditions, 
as expressed in the major premise, carries with it no 
limitation through time and no idea of succession. But 
the empirical synthesis and the series of conditions in 
phenomena, as subsumed in the minor premise, is 
necessarily successive, the members of the series being 
given as following one another in time. Here, therefore, 

39 we cannot presuppose absolute totality of the synthesis 
and of the series presented in it. In the former case ail 
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the meinbers of the series are given in themaelves 
irrespective of any condition of time ; but in the latter 
case they are possible only by means of a successive 501 
synthesis, and can be given as a whole only if that 
synthesis can actually be completed. If, then, we are 
to settle the dispute between the two parties to the 
satisfaction of both, we must be able to show that they 
are really quarrelling about nothing, and that a certain 
o transcendental illusion has mocked them with a reality 50a 

wh«re none is to be found 
z If we regard the two propositions (a) that the world is S 04 
infinite in extension, and (d) that the world is Snite in 
extension, as contradictory opposites, we assume that 
the world, or the whole series of phenomena, is ai thing 
in itself For, whether the regress in the series of its 
phenoimena is denied to be infinite, ordenied to befinile, 
in both cases the world is supposed to be absolutely real. 
But if I challenge this supposition, or rather this irans- 
ceBdental illusion, and deny that th'e world is a thing in 
13 itself, the coDtfadictory opposition of the two statements 505 
is converted into a dialectical opposition. As the world 
does not exist at all as a thing in itself, that is, indepen- 
dently of the regressive series of my ideas, it cannot be 
said to be in tVi^t.^ either an (n/f»fVff whole or a^niV^ whole. 
Apart &om the empirical regress in the series of pheno- 
mena, the world has no existence whatever. If, thereforct 
that series is always conditioned, and as a consequence Es 
never given as complete, the world cannot be an uncon- 
ditioned whole, and therefore cannot exist as an uncon- 
ditioned whole that is either infinite in magnitude or 
finite in magnitude. 

What has been said of the itrst cosiuological idea is 
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equally true of the other thice. The series of conditions 
exists only in the regressive synthesis itself, not in an 
object of sense given as an independent thing prior to all 
regress. Hence I must say that the number of parts in 
a given phcnomenoo is neither finite nor infinite. A 
phenomenon has no existence in itself, and its parts are 
only given in and through the regress of the decomposing 
synthesis ; and this regress, being never absolutely com- 
plete, cannot be said to be either finite or infinite. The 
same thing holds of the series of causes that proceed in 
an ascending series, and of the s-eries that proceeds from 
S34 conditioned existence to uncondirioned necessary exist- 
ence. Neither series can be regarded as in itself either 
finite or infinite in its totalityj for, as aseries of subordin- 
ated ideas consists only in the dynamical r^ess itself^ 
it cannot possibly exist in itself before that regress as a 
self-subsistent series of things in themselves. 

Thus the antinomy of pure reason in its cosmological 
ideis disappears. It is purely dialectical, or a conflict 
d«« to an illusion. The idea of absolute totality, which 
has no proper meaning except as a condition of things in 
thcmselvea, is wrongly applied to phenomena, which exist 
only in our consciousness, and, if they form a series, 
only in a successive regress, but which have no other 
existence whatever. From this antinomy, however, we 
may gain, not indeed a dogmatic, but a critical and 
doctrinal advantage. It supplies an indirect proof 
of the transcendental ideality of phenomena, which 
ought to convince anyone who may not have been quite 
satisfied with the direct proof in the Transcendental 
^Esthetic. The new proof would consist in the following 
dilemma ; — 
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If the world is a self-exisCeat whole, it is either finite 
or infinite. 

But it is neither finite nor infinite (as is shown in the 
Antithesis and Thesis resjiectivfily). 
535 Therefore the world (the sum total of all phenomena) 507 
is not a self-existent whole. 
Phenomena have, therefore, no existence apart from oui 
coascious.ness of them ; and this is what we mean when 
we speak of their transcendental ideality. 

^fi Section VIII. — Regulative Prineipk af Pure Eeasen 508 
tn the Cosmolegical Ideas. 

■ By the cosmological principle of totality, a maximum 
I in the series of conditions of the objects of sense is not 
^ given, hut is only demanded. Still, that principle is true 

I if it is taken in the proper sense. No doubt it is not an 
axioti, requiring us to think totality as actually present m 
thfi object, but it is a problem ias understanding, and 
tbcrefore for the subject of understMding, callmg upon 
him to begin and to follow out the regress in the seriesof 
sonditiotis for that which is given as conditioned, in Con- 
formity with the completeness contained in the idea. In 
^ the presentation of sensible objects as in space and time, 
B every condition which we are citpable of readying is 
B found to be itself conditioned. If phenomena were 
' things in themselves, we might perha.pa find in them 
something unconditioned \ but, as a matter of fact, they 
B are merely empirical objects, and as such can appear only 
B under the forms of space and time, the condition of all 
W our perceptions. The principle of reason is therefore 
537 merely a ruU, which demands a regress in the series of 509 
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conditions of given phenomena, and will not permit us 
to assume that we have reached anything absolutely uncon- 
ditioned. Itisnota princijileofthepossibility of experience 
and of the empirical knowledge of objects of sense, and 
hence it cannot be ranked with the fundamental judgments 
of understanding; for every experience is of an object, 
which, as conforming to the conditions of perception, is 
enclosed within limits. Nor is it a e/msiitiitive principle 
of reason, which enlarges oui conception of the world 
of sense beyond all possible experience, but only a 
principle that tellls us to continue and enlarge our 
experience as far as we possibly can. Refusing to admit 
that any given empirical limit is absolute, the principle 
of reason serves as a t-uie which postulates what tnust 
take place, if we make the regress, but does not antiapate 
what is present, before my regress is made, in the object 
as it is in itself. I call it, Iheiefore, a regulative principle 
of reason, to indicate that it is not a constitutive 
cosmological principle, that is, a principle that determines 
objects of sense as things in themselves having an 
absolute totality in the aeries of their conditions. That 
there is no soch constitutive principle, I indicate by 
calling the principle of reason regulative, and in this way 
trying to prevent what otherwise would be inevitable, the 
transcendental subreption which attributes objective 
reality to an idea that serves merely as a rule. 

54.3 SKiion IX. — Empirieal me of the R^Uaiivt PHneipU 

of Reason, 

We have seen that no transcendental use can be made 
of pure conceptions, whether these belong to uader^ 
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Standing or to reason j that absolute totality in the series 
of conditions in the world of sense rests entirely upon a. 
transcendental use of reason, in which absolute complete- 
544 ness is demanded from that which is presupposed as a 
thing in itself; and that such completeness cannot be 
found in the world of sense, It is therefore vain to ask 516 
whether the series of conditions is /« iiseJf absolutely 
limited or absolutely unlimited; the only quesdan is, 
how- &T we ought to go back in our empirical regtess in 
swch of the conditions of experience, in order that, 
guided by the rule of reason, we may find an answer 
which is cQtiformable to the nature of the object in 
question. 

Now, it has been clearly enough shown that the 
principle of reason is not a constitutive principle of 
objects in themselves, but is merely a rule for the £0n- 
finuafim and extension of a possible experience. If we 
keep this steadily before our eyes, the conflict of reason 
with itself is at an end For our critical solution not 
only does away with the illusion in which the contra- 
diction has its origin, but it reveals the true seme in 
which reason is in harmony with itself. Thus the mis- 
apprehension which was the sole cause of the conflict has 
been removed, and a diaiedscal principle has been con- 
verted into a doctrinal principle. 

45 I. Solution of the Firft Antinomy. 517 

[46 For the solution of the first cosmological problem, ve 518 
have simply to determine, whether, in the regress to the 
unconditioned extension of the world in time and space, 
there is a regft$4 to vifiniiy, or merely s rfgress that is 
capabU of being coittinmd ifidefiniteiy ind^fiftHuw). 
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The perfectly general idea of the series of all past 
states of the world, as well as of ail the things which co- 
exist in space, is merely the thought of a possible 
empirical regress, the extent of which has not yet been 
detemiBed. Only through this idea can there arise the 
conception of such a series of conditions of a given 

547 perception. Now, the world as a whole exists for me 
only as a conception, never as a perception,. Htnce I 5 
cannot reason from the qmantity of the world to the 
quantity of the regress, and deterrainc the latter by the 
former ; on the contrary. I cao fortn a Conception of the 
quantity of the world only by tinding out the qiiantity of 
the empirical regress. Of the empirical regress, how- 
ever, [ can never say more than that I must always 
advance etnpiiicaUy from every given member of the 
series of conditions to a higher and more r^ote member. 
But in this way the quantity of phenomena as a whole 
cannot be absolutely determined, and hence I cannot say 
that the regress proceeds to infinity. To say that it 
proceeds to infinity would be to anticipate members of 
the regress that have not yet been reached, and to 
represent their number as so great that no empirical 
regress could ever reach them ; il would in fact be to 

', determine the quantity of the world {although only 

548 negatively) prior to the regress, which is impossible. 5 
The first or negative answer to the first cosmological 
problem therefore is, that the world has no first 
beginning in time, and no extreme limit in space. 

549 The fl^r>^/(i/i?« answer directly follows, that the regress 5 
in the series of phenomena as a determination of the 
quantity of the world proceeds in indtfimtum. This is 
the same as saying that the world of sense has no 
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550 absolute quantity. Every begitining is in time, and every gaa 
limit of that which is extended is in space. But space 
and time lielong only to the world of s^nse. Hence, 
wbi.!* phenomena in the world are cordittonally limited, 
the world itself is neither contJitionaliy nor uncon- 
ditionally limited- Similarly, as the world cannot 

given as compku, and as even the series of coiiditions for 
thAt which is given as conditioned CEtnnot be givtn as 
ampUU, the conception of the quantity of the world ts 

551 given only in the regress, and not in s collective percep- 5^3i 
tioD prior to it But tha>t regress consists simply in the 
act of dtUmnnin^ the quantity, not va ^determinate con- 
ception, and hence it does not yield the conception of a 
quantity that could be cailed infinite when measured by a 
certain standard. The regress, therefore, does not pro- 
ceed to the infinite, as if the infinite could be presented, 
but only to an indefinite distance, and it is only in the 
regress that any quantity of experience is actually given. 



a, SeJution of ike Seeond Antinomy. 

If I divide a whole thiit is presented to rae in a. per- 
ception, I proceed from something conditioned to the 
conditions which make it possible. The division into 
parts {suidivisie or decompositie) is a regr^s in the series, 
of those conditions. The series could be presented as 
an absolute totality, only if the regress could finally reach 
perfectly simple parts. But if all the parts in a con- 
tinuously progressive decomposition are themselves again 
divisible, the division or regress from the conditioned to 
its conditions proceeds in infinitum ; for all the parts or 
conditions, being contained in the conditioned itsel:^ 
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552 which is completely presented in a perception that is 5 
enclosed between its limits, are presented along with the 
conditioned. The regress ia this case, therefore, cannot 
be called merely a regress in ittdf/tmium, whereas in the 
first cosmologicgl idea that was the only kind of regress 
that could be allowed, inasmuch as it wa.s necessaiy to 
proceed hrom the coudiuoncd to conditions outside of it^ 
which wefe QOt presented along with the conditioned, 
but were added to it only in the empirical regress. At 
the same time, it is not permissible to sa; of a whole 
which is divisible to infinity, that it is made up of ait 
infinite number of parts. For, although all the parts are 

f contained in the perception of the whole, the whgk 
division is not so contained, but it consists only in the 
continuous decomposition or regress itself, and the series 
has Qo existence at all prior to the regress. As this 
regress is infinite, the members or parts reached in it are 
certainly idl contained in the given whole viewed as an 
aggregate. But the whole series of the stages in division 
\s> not contained in the given whole ; for these constitute 
a successive infinite, which is never complete, and there- 
fore never reaches an infinite multitude of parts, nor can 
its parts be combined into a whole. 

This general statement may easily be applied to 
space. Every space perceived within its limits is a 
whole, the parts of which, as obtained by decomposition, 
are always themselves; spaces. A space is, therefore, 5> 
infinitely divisible. 

553 From this a second application of the statement 
follows quite naturally. The dLvisibility of an external 
object or body, which is enclosed within its limits, 
depends upon the divisibility of the space that is the 
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coadition of the perception of the body as an extended 
■whole. The body is, therefore, infinitely divisible, with- ^ 
out, however, being made up of an infinite namber of 
parts. 

156 Transition from ihe Matheinatiml to the Dynamita! 528 
Antifwnaes. 

So far we have assumed that the conditions belonging 
to the conditioned are themselves in space and time. 
Now this assumption, which is always made by common 
sense, was the real source of the apparent conHict of 
reason with itself. For it forced us to hold that all 
dialectical conceptions in regard to totality in the series 
of conditions for that which is given as conditioned were 
of ejtactty the same character. The condition was, 
therefore, in all cases connected with the conditioned as 
a membier of the same seriea, and was homogsneam with 
it Hence the regress in the series of conditions was 
never thought as complete, or, if it was thought as 
complete, a member of the series, which was really 
conditioned,, was falsely supposed to be the first member 
of the series, and, therefore, to be unconditiooed. If the 
5S7 ohject, or condltioiied, was not considered merely 539 
according lo its magnitade, at least the series of con- 
ditions of that object was so constdered. Thus arose a 
dif&culty, which could be got rid of in no other way 
than by cutting the knot, that is, by recognizing that 
reason made the series either too long or iog short fov 
understanding, so that understanding could never be 
coincident with the idea of reason. 

But, in ail this we have been overlooting an essentia! 
distinction that obtains between the objects, that is, the 
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conceptions of understanding, which reason tries to raise 
to ideas. Two of the dasses of categories contained in 
y the table given above imply a maihefnaiical, the other two 
idynamUai synthesis of phenomena. That distiDCtion 
becomes important, now that we have come to consider 
how far the dynamical conceptions of understanding are 
adequate to the idea of reason, and opens up aii entirely 
new mode of escape from the suit in which reason is 
involved. In the former suit the case was dismissed, 
because both patties r4ised 4 fa-]se issue. But io the 
dynamical antinomies, it seems xs if reason might be able 53° 
to establish its claims, for the judge has himself supplied 
the proofs which were wanting, and which had been ^ 
over'ooked by both parties. It is, therefore, possible 
that the suit may be adjusted to the satisfaction of both 
sides, a thing that was impossible in the case of the 
mathematical antinomies. 

The conditions even in the dynamical Ideas are no 
doubt all homogeneous, in so far as we look merely at 
the extension of the series, and ask whether it conforms 
to the idea, or whether the idea is too large or too small 
for it But the conception of understanding, on which 
the idea rests, may contain merely a syftihests of the homo- 
getuous—vihich is certably the case in the composition 
or division of every magnitude — or it may contain also a 
synthesis of the Itetef ogmieus. This latter sort of syn- 
thesis is at least conceivable in the case of the dynamical 
synthesis, whether it takes the form of causal connection 
or of the connection of the necessary with the con- 
tingent. 

As, in the mathematical connection of the series of 
pbcuonaetia, every condition is itself a part of the 
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series, no condition can be allowed to enter that is not 
seoguDus. But, in the dynamical series of sensuous con- ^ 
dttions, a heterogeneous condition, or one that is not a 
part of the series, is not inadmissible. Such a condition 
559 aa b«ing purely tnieUi^blt, would lie Outside of the series. S3 1 
Supposing it to be possible, the claims of reason would 
be sufficieatly satisfied by the uncooditioaed being placed 
above phenomena, while yet the series of phenomena 
would not cease to be cOQditi<aned, nor would it he cut 
short in defiance of the principles of understanding. 

If the dynamical ideas admit of a condition of phe- 
nameDa lying outside of the series of sensuous conditions, 
a condition which is not itself a phenomenon, we reach 
quite a different conclusion from that to which we were 
brought in the case of the mathematical antinomies. In 
these we were forced to say, tha.1 both of the contradic- 
tory dialectical assertions were false. But, while the 
dynamical series is necessarily conditioned throughoLit in 
so far as it is a series of pbeaomena, it yet is connected 
with a condition, which, though it is empirically uncon- 
ditioned, is nm-sensuom. Thus satisfaction is given, on 
the one hand to un^trslanding, and on the other hand 
to reason. We are rid of the dialectical arguments, which 
in one way or the other sought unconditioned totality in 
mere phenomena, and we see that the propositions of 
60 reaGon may 6olk bt irue when taken in their proper sense. 552 
This we could not possibly show in the case of the cos- 
naological ideas that refer only to a malhematically un- 
conditioned unity, for in them no condition of the series 
of phenomena could be found, which was not itself a 
phecomenoo end therefore one of the laembers of the 
s«rie&. 
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3. SaJtition of the Third Antiitomy. 

There are only two ways in which we can conceive 
events to be due to a caase: either the causality is 
natural, or it springs from freedom. By natural causality 
is meant, that connection of one state with another that 
precedes it in the world of sense, in which the second 
state follows the first in conformity with a rule. Now, 
the causality of phenomena rests upon conditions of time, 
and the preceding state cannot always have existed, for, 
if it had, the effect produced by it would not only now 
have come into being. Hence the causality of the cause 
of something that happens or comes into being must 
itself have mnu into being, and by the principle of under- 
standing requires another cause to a.cc9unt for it 
S'^i By freedom, again, in the cosmological sense, is meant, S33 
the pQw«r of bringing a state into existence spontcmesusly. 
The causality of this State will therefore not itself stand 
under another cause, which determines it in time in con- 
formity with the law of nature. Taken in this sense, 
freedom is a transcendental idea ; fort in the first place, 
it contains in it nothing borrowed from experience, and^ 
in the second place, its object cannot be presented as 
determ.iDed in any experience. That whatever comes to 
be must have a cause, is a universal law, without which 
there can be no experience at all As the causality of 
this cause comts to be or originates, it must itself have a 
cause. Thus the whole field of eiperience, however far 
it may extend, contains nothing but what is natoraL 
But, as in this way no absolute totality of conditioos in 
the way of causality can be obtained, reason creates for 
itself the idea of a spontaneity, which can begin to act 
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purely of itself, withoul b^ing determined to activity 
by another caase, as the law of natural causalilr^ de- 
maads. 

563 Now, if phenomena were things in themselves, and 335 
space and time forms of the existence of things in them- 
seSves, the conditions would always be members of exactly 
the same series as the conditioQed. Here, therefore, 

as in the other transcendental ideas, the antinomy would 
arise, that the series must inevitably be too large or too 
small for understanding. But it is characteristic of the 
dynamical conceptions of reason, that they do not 
consider an object with regard to its magnitude, but 

564 only with regard to its exislmee. In this case, therefore, 536 
we may abstract from the magnitude of the series of 
conditions and direct our attention solely to the dynami- 
cal relations of condition and eonditioned Thus ne at 
once come upon the difficulty, whether freedom is pcs- 
sible at alE, and if it is, whether it can exist along with 
the universality of the natural law of causality. Can we 
affirm, disjunctively, that every effect in the world nnuat 
arise either from nature or from freedom, or must we say, 
that in different relations the same event is due both to 
nature and to freedom P That every event in the world 
of sense is connected with a preceding event according 
to an unchangeable law of nature, has, in the Transcen- 
dental Analytic, been shown to be a fundamental prmciple 
which admits of no exception. The only question now 
is, whether, assuming that principle, the same effect may 
not only be determined in accordance with nature, but 
may aiao depend upon freedom, or whether freedom is 
completely excluded by that inviolable rule. Here the 
common but false presupposition of the alisoluU realily 
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of phenomena shows its baSefu) influence and confuses 
our icasoD. If phenomena are things in themselves, 
freedom catmot be saved. For, nature will then be the 
complete and adequate cause of every event, and the 
condition of an event will be contained only in the series 
of phenomena that with its effect is necessary according 
565 to the law of nature. If, however, phenonena are not 
taken to be more than they really are; if they arc re- 
garded, not as things in themselves, but simply as objects 
connected with one another in our consciousness in con- 
formity with empirical laws ; then they must themselves 
V have dieir source in that which is not a phenomenon. 
Such an intelligible cause is not determined in its caus> 
ality by phenomena, although the effects of its causality 
are presented to us as phenomena, and can therefore be 
regarded as determined by other phenomena. The in- 
' telligible cause, together witb its causality, is itseb" outside 
of the series, while yet its effects are to be found in the 
series of empirical conditions. The effect can therefore 
be regarded as free in respect of its intelligible cause, and 
may at the same time be viewed on its phenomenal side 
as following from phenomena, according to the Eecesaity 
of nature. 
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566 Possibility of Causality ihrottgh Freedom. 

jyi The only question here is this 1 granting that in the 
whole series of events there is to be found nothing but 
the necessity of nature, is it yet possible to regard the 
very same event, which on one side is merdy an effect of 
nature, as on the other side an effect of freedom, or is 
tJiere between these two Sorts of causality a direct 
contradictioo ? 
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Among the causes in the phenomenal worid there 
certainly cam be nothing that abBolutely and from itself 
could cause a. series to begin to be. Every act that pro- 
duces an event is, as a phenomenon, itself an event or 
result, which presupposes another slate to serve as cause. 
Everything that conies to be is therefore merely a 
continuation of the series, and nothing that begins of 
itself can enter into the series. Hence all the modes in 
57a which naturai causes act in the succession of time are 544 
themselves effects, for ■which there roust again be causes 
in the series of time. It is vain to seek in the causal 
connectton of phenomena foi ati ^igirta/ act by w^htch 
something may come to be that before was not 

But, granting that the ca.u5e of a, phenomenal efi^ect is 
itself a phenomenon, is it necessary that the causality of its 
cause should be entirely empirical f May it not be that 
while every phenomenal effect must be connected with its 
cause in accordajice with laws of empirical causality, this 
empirical causality, without the least rupture of its con- 
nection with natural causes, is itself an effect of a causality 
that is not empirical but intelligible P May the empirical 
causality not be due to the activity of s cause, which 
in its relation to phoiomena is original^ and which there- 
fore, in so far as this faculty is concerned, is not phen- 
omenal but intelligible ; although as 3. link in the chain of 
nature it must be regarded as also belonging entirely to 
the world of sense ? 
574 Let us see how this would apply to experience. Man 546 
is one of the phenomena of the world of sense, and in so 
far one of the natural causes, the causality of which must 
standi under empirical laws. Like all other things in 
nature, be must have an empirical character. This 
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character we learn from an observation of the powers 
and faculties which he eihibits in the production of 
effects. In lifeless nature, or in the mere animal, we find 
no reason for thinking that there is any faculty but that 
which is sensuously conditioned. But man, who knows 
all the rest of nature solely as an object of sense, is 
aware of himself also by mere apperception, and that 
in acts and inner determinations, which he is quite unable 
to regard as due to impressions of sense. On the one 
side, he is no doubt for himself a phenomenon, but, 
inasmuch as his actions cannot be ascribed to the recfip- 
S75 ttvity of sense, he is, on the other side, a purely intel'i47 
ligible object with respect to certain of his faculties. 
These faculties we call understanding and reason; and 
reason in particular we distinguish ia C[uite a peculiar and 
especial way iirom all forces that are empiiLcally con- 
ditioned, because it contemplates its objects purely in the 
light of ideaS) and determines understaading in accord- 
ance with. them. 
, That our reason actually has causality, or that we at 
least suppose it to have causality, is evident from the 
imperatii'ns which we impose upon ourselves as rules for 
our own conduct The aught expresses a kind of neces- 
sity and connection with conditions which we shall look 
for in vain in all the rest of nature. Understanding can 
know only what is, has been, or will be. It is impossible 
for anything to exist for understanding otherwise than as 
a matter of fact it does exist in those three relations of ^ 
time ; nay, if we fix our eyes simply upon the coui^e of fl 
nature, the ffug/if has no meaning whatever. It is as 
absurd to ask what nature ought to be, as to ask what sort 
of properties a circle ought to have. The only question 
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we can properly ask 15, what comes to pusn in nature ? 
just as we can ODly ask, what actually are the properties 
of a triangk ? 

Now, this ougAt expresses a possible activity, the 
p-ound of which is a bare conception, whereas a mere 
576 natural activity must always have a phenomenal ground. 54* 
No doubt an act that ought to be, must be possible 
under conditions of nature ; but these have no influence 
in determining the will itself, but only in deteimiaing the 
efFect and what follows from it in the phenomenon. No 
matter how many natural influences, how many sensuous 
impulses may be brought to bear upon my will, they can- 
not give rise to riie vttgAt. The volition which is due 
to such influences is always conditioned and by no 
means necessary, and the ou^kt of reason confronts such 
a volition with a limit and ideal, nay, forbids or author- 
izes it. Whether the object willed is sensuous pleasure, 
or even the good which is the object of pure reason, 
reason refuses to yield to the influence of that which 
is given empirically, and to follow the order of things as 
they present themselves in the phenomenal world. With 
perfect spontaneity it makes for itself an order of its own 
in accordance with ideas, into which it fits the empirical 
coaditions, and guided by the idea of this order it 
declares actions which have not yet taken place, and 
which perhaps never will take place, to be necessary. 
Thus reason assumes that it has in itself the power of 
originatiHg actions; for otherwise it would not expect to 
find in experience the influence of its ideas. 

Now let us pause here for a moment, and assume that 
77 it is at least possible for reason to have causality with 549 
respect to phenomena. Reason though it be, it must yet 
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mamteat an <ii 4 wk » ' * hj f i ' T r For, every cause pre- 
Hp pWf B a tnle in iitirfi|HFiTly vitb wiucfa certain pheno- 
meoa foikm as eSeets, sfid every rale reqiUTcs uaifonnity 
IB of eSeeis. It isifiOB sach imifomiity, in fkct, 

that tbc ooficepdoo 0^ canse as the bcoltf of producing 
an effect h has«d This —ifafHiity of eiect, as learned 
ftOB Eimply obsenro^ phenotBena, may be called the 
empirical cliaracter of a cau~e, and this empirical chaxac- 
ta is tatdiaBgeaUe^ althongii the eSects app^r in change- 
abl« torms according as the accompaoyiDg and partly 
tiroiting c^ditions vary. 

Thus the will of every man has an empirical charactai 
which is simply a certain causality of bis reason, in so 
afi that cati&alitf imnife$ts, ia its ejects in tbi pheuo- 
meoal world, a rule from wluch we may infer the kind 
and degree the motives imxa which his actions have 
been done, and m> estimate the aibjective principle of 
bis vUL This empirical character must itself be gathered 
from our observation of the effects of his causality in the 
pheaomeoal world, and hota the rule with which experi- 
ence supplies us. It is therefore solely &om a consideiA' 
tion of the nun's empiricaJ character and of the other 
causes that co-operate with it in conformity with the 
order of nature, that we are able to determine his 
actions on their phenomenai side; and if we could 
trace all the manifestations of his will to their source 
wc could tell with certainly what his actions in eveiry 
case must be, and show that they necessarily followed 
from the given conditioa So long, therefore, as ne 
look only at a man's empirical character, we cannot 
find any trace of freedom. Vet this is the onty thing 
that comes before us, if we simply oiserse man, and 
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iavestigate the motives of bis iictiobs froni the point 
of view of anthropology. 

But if wc diang« our point of view, and consider the 
very same actions in their relation to reason, — by which 
I do not mean speculative reason, which merely explains 
how the actions have come to be^ but reason only in so 
far as it is the cause that prodiues them — if, in a word, 
we view a man's actions in their relation to reason as 
pracHcai^ wc find that they come under an entirely 
different rule and order from the order of nature. We 
find, it may be, that nothing mghi to have taken place, 
which as a matter of fact has taken place in conformity 
with the course of nature, and could not but ta.ke place 
under the given empirical conditions. But sometimes we 
find, or at least believe that we (iiid, that the ideas of 
reason have actually proved their causality with reference 
to the actions or man as phenomena, and that those 
actions have taken place, not because they were deter- 
mined by empirical causes, but because they were deter- 
mined by grounds of reason. 
79 Now, if we could say thatreason has causality in regard S5 
to phenomena, should we be entitled to say that reason 
acts freely, although the action is detennined with absolute 
precifiion and necessity In its ennpirica,! character, or as a 
mode of sense? The empirical character, it must be 
observed, will in that case be itself determined in the 
intelligible character or manner of thinking. Th^e in- 
telligible character, however, we do not direcdy know, 
and hence we hare to indicate its nature by means of 
phenomena, which properly give us a knowledge only of 
objects of sense, and therefore only of the empirical 
chararter. Now, the action, in so far as our manner of 
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thiaking is to be called its cause, is not a. result that 
follows according to empirical laws from that maanef of 
thinking \ that is, it is not preceded by the conditions of 
pure reason, but only by the effects of pure reason as 
they appear in the iQQer Sense. Pure reason, as a faculty 
that is merely intelligible, is not subject to the form of 
time, and therefore it is not subject to the conditions 
belonging to the successian of time. The causality of 
reason in the intelligible character does not arise or begin 
S8o to be at a certain time in order to produce an effecL If 55 
it did, it nould itself be subject to the natural lav of 
phenomena, in conformity with which causal series are 
determined in time, and its causality would then be 
natural and not free. What we must say is, that if reason 
can have causality with regard to phenomena, it is a 
faculty by wf^aaj- o/"wA(VA the sensuous condition of an 
empirical series of effects first begins to be. For the 
condition which lies in leason is not sensuous, and there- 
fore does not itself begin to be. la that case we should 
find what we missed in all empirical series, that the con- 
dition of a successive series of events might itself be 
empirically unconditioned. For the condition would lie 
outside of the series in the intelligible cha^act^J', and 
would therefore be subject to no sensuous condition, and 
to no deteimination of time through preceding catlses. 
583 It must be observed that we have bad do intention of 55 
586 proving that there actually is freedom, and that it is one 55 
of the faculties which are the cause of the phenomena of 
our world of sense. Freedom has here been viewed 
simply as a transcendental idea, which leads reason to 
think that it can absolutely bring into existence the scries 
of conditions in the phenomenal world by means of the 
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sensuously unconditioned, and thus involves it in an 
antinomy with its own laws — the laws which it lays down 
for the understanding in its empirical worlt. The only 
thing that we have been able to show, ot that we have 
tried to show, is that this actinoiny has its source in a 
mere illusion, and that nature at least does «c/ centr'adiet 
the causality of Ireedom. 

[Sy ^. Solution of the Fourth Antinomy^ 559 

In what immediately precedes we have coDsidered the 
changes of the world af sense in their dynamical series — 
a series each member of which stands under LLnother as 
its cause. We shall now take this series of states as our 
guide in the search for an existence that may serve as the 
supreme condition of all that changes ; that is, in our 
search for the necessary being. Here we have to deal, 
not with an unconditioned causality, but with the un- 
conditioned existence of substance itselC What we have 
before us is therefore really a series of conceptions, and 
not a series of perceptions, in which one perception is 
the condition of the other. 

Now, it is easy to see that, as every object in the 
totality of phenomena is changeable, and therefore is oan- 
ditioned in its existence, no member of the series of 
dependent iCxistence can possibly be unconditioned; in 
other words, we cannot regard the existence of any 
menoher of the series as absolutely necessary. Hence, if 
phenomena were things in themselves, and if as a con- 
sequence their condition always belonged to one and the 
same series of perceptions, there would be no possibihty 
588 of intrcducing a necessary being as condition of the S^o 
existence of phcnomeoa in the world of sense. 
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But there is a peculiar distiitctioti between tbe dyna- 
mical and the mathematical regres:;. The mathematical 
regress has to do only Vrith the composition of parts into 
a whole, or the division of a whole into parts ; and as in 
this case the conditioas must aJways be r^arded as parts 
of the series, and therefore aa homogeneous, they cannot 
but be pheDomena. But in the dynamical regress we are 
concerned, not with the possibility of an unconditioned 
whole formed out of given parts, or of an unconditioned 
part for a given whole, but with the derivation of a state 
fmm its cause, or of the contingent existence of substance 
itself from its necessary existence. Here, therefore, there 
is no reason why the condition should enter into the 
same empirical series with that which is conditioned 

Thus a way of escape from the apparent antinomy now 
under consideration is opened up to us. Both of the 
conflicting proposirions may be true if they are taken in 
diderenC senses. All things in the world of sense may be 
contingent, and therefore have only an empiricaUy con- 
ditioned existence, while yet there may be a condition of 
the whole series that is not empirical ; that is, there may 
be an uncondiponally necessary being. For, this necessaiy 
being, as the intelligible Condition of the series, could not 
gSg belong to it as a member, uot evei] as the highest member 56, 
of it, nor would it make any member of the sericH 
empirically unconditioned, or in any way interfere with 
the empirically conditioned existence of all the members, 
which form the world of sense as a whole. Thus the 
manner in which an uncondirioned ejtistence is here con- 
ceived as the condition of phenomena is different from 
the manner in which, in the last chapter, we sought to 
explam the empirically unconditioned causality of free- 
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dgro. For there the thing itself {subslanlin phaenamcneri) 
Was as a Cause conceived to belong to the series of con- 
ditions, aod only its causality was regarded as iotelligibl& 
Here, on the other hand, the necessaiy being muat be 
conceived as entirely oQtsidc of the series of the sensible 
world {as ens extramvttdnnuin), and as purely intelligible. 
In no othei way, indeed, can we regard it as free from 
the law of Gontingency and dependence to which all 
phenomena aresubjecL 

The regulative principle of reason in the present case 
may therefore be stated in this way. Everything in the 
world of sense has an empirically conditioned existence, 
and no property of a sensible object has unconditioned 
necessity. We are entitled to expect that in a possible 
experience there will be found an empirical condition for 
every member of the series of conditions, and the search 
for such conditions we ought always to follow up as far 
as we can. Nothing can justify us in referring any 
particular mode of existence to a condition outside of 
the erapirical series, or even in regarding a particular 
mode of existence within the empirical series as absolutely 
independent and seLf-subsistent At the sama tim« there 
is no reason to deny that the whole series may be de- 55 
pendent upon an intelligiWe being, which is free from 
every €tiipirical condition, and is itself the condition of 
the possibility of all phenomena. 



CoHclitdins Remark an ihe whole Antinomy of Pifre 56 
Reason. 

So long as reason in its conc«ptions is seeking simply 
the totality of conditions in the worid of Muse, and 
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trying to find satisfaction in that direction, our ideas are 
essmobgicai, though at the same time traascendentaL 
Bui the moment the unccnditioned, in which we are 
mainly inter^ted, is. conceived as lying entirely outside 
of the world of sense, and therefore beyond all possible 
experience, our ideas become transcendent For then they 
aie not merely ideas which reason employs in seekiBg to 
complete experience — an end which must always be pur- 
sued, though it can never be fully attained ; rather they are 
ideas that entirely sieparate themselves from experience, 
and create for themselves obj ects, for which experience sup- 
plies no ma.terial, and which cannot rest their claim to ob- 
jective reality upon the completion of the empirical series, 

594 but only upon pure d/zwi' conceptions. Nevertheless, the 566 
cosmological idea which gave rise to the fourth antinomy 
urges us to take this step. Finding that phenomena are 
always conditioned modes of existence, and have no 
support in themselves, we are driven to look about for 
something different from all phenomena, and therefore 
for an iotelligthle object which is entirely free from con- 

505 tingency. Thus the very first step which wetakebeyotid56; 
the world of seosfi compels us to enter upon an inquiry 
into the nature of the absoltltely Uecessaiy being, and to 
derive from our conceptions of it our conceptions of all 
things in their purely intelligible nature. This inquiry ia 
the subject of the next chapter. 
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Sietian I. — The Ideal in Gentral. 

Wb have seen a.bove that no object can be knoim 
by means of the pure conceptions of understandiog, 
if these are isola.ted front all conditions of sensibility \ 
for the coaditions of objective reality are then absent, 
and nothing is left but the mere form of thought. On 
the other hand pure conceptions can be presented 
in concreio if they are brought into connection with 
pheoomena, for in phenomena they obtain the appro- 
priate material by which they become conceptions of 
experience. A conception of experience, In fact, is 
simply a conception of understandiog in ioncretc. Now, 
idtas are even further removed from objective reality 
than categories, for, as no phenomenon can be found 
to which they might apply, they cannot be presented 
6 in concrtto at all. They demand a certain complete- 56S 
ness which is beyond the reach of all possible empi- 
rical knowledge, and reason has in theni merely a 
sj^tematic unity, to which it brings the unity that is 
possible in experience as near as possible, though it can 
never hope to bring experience into complete harmony 
with its ideas. 

But what I call the ideal seems to be still further 
removed from objective reality than even the idea. 
By the ideal I mean the idea, not merely in ixncrefo, 
but in individuo ; I mean, in other words, an individual 
thing that is determinable or even determined simply 
^ by the idea. 

M9 Keason, in its ideal, aims at absolutely complete deter- 571 
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mination in accordance with a priori niles. Hence 
sets before itself an object which it conceives as capable 
of thoroughgoing d£termiiia.tion in confonnity with its 
own principles. The conditions, however, that are 
required for such a determination cannot be foimd in 
experience, and thus the conception is itself transcendent 
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6oi The proposition, that ali cxtsfewe is cirmpicfdy deier- ^\ 
mined, mesns, that to know a thing completely, it is 
necessary to know all that can possibly exist, and to 
detemiine the thing in question, either affirmatively ot 
negatively, by reference to our ideal. The absoluteSy 
complete determination of a thing is therefore a raere idea, 
which can never be presented in its totaUty in ce'iiTet»^^ 
This idea has its source entirely in reason, which pre-^' 
scribes the rule by which understanding must be ^ded 
in seeking completeness of knowledge. 

The idea of the lotnlify ef ali possible exjstente will be^^ 
found to exclude a number of predicate It excludes, 
to wit, aU those predicates that are derived from other 

6oa predicates already given, as well as those that ca.nnot 57,1 
stand along with them ; and thus it leaves us. with 
a conception that is determined absolutely a priori, 
that is, with the conception of an individual object which 
is completely determined by the mere idea of it This 
is what is meant by an ideal of pure reason. 

603 Now, a negation cannot be definitely thought, except in 57 1 
contrast to the affirmation that is its opposite. A man 
bom blind has no idea of darltness, beca,use he has no 
idea of light. AU conceptions of negations are therefore 
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derivative, and positive realities contain all the data, and 
ao to speak, the matter or transcendental content, for the 
possibility and the complete determinatiDii of all tiling. 

This transcendental sutstratnm for the complete deter- 
mination of things, which is presupposed by our reason, 
is simply the idea of a totality of reality {ifmnUudo 57^ 
rralitatis). All true negations are therefore merely 
limitations of that unlimited totabty of reality which 
reason presupposes. 

It is by supposing a thing in itself to possess this 
totality of reality that we conceive of it as completely 
determined. Moreover, the conception of this thing in 
itself as am ens realissimum is the conception of an 

I individual being, for, in determining it, we are forced to 
assign to it one out of every possible pair of contra- 
dictory predicates, namely, that predicate which expresses 
positive being. Thus it is a transcendentaiiaiTa/ which 
□eeessarily compels us to conceive of all that exists as 
completely determined, and to this ideal, as constituting 
the supreme and the complete material condition of 
their poss.ibi!ity, all objects must be referred in so far as 
^ their content is concerned. N'or is human reason capable 
H of having ajiy other genuine ideal, for in no other way 
V can a conception, which in itself is general, be completely 
detertnined from itself and recognized to be the idea of 
^ as individual thing. 

Be Now, it is self-evident that reason can think of things 577 
P as necesarily completely determined, without presuppos- 
606 ing the existence of a being conforming to its ideal. It 578 
^ is enough that the idea of that being should be pre- 
I supposed. In its ideal reason finds the prototype of 
■ which all things are but imperfect copies ot ectypes 

■ 
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and from which they derive the material of thor 
btllty. To this idea[ things approximate more or les^ 
but they must always remain at a.n inBiiite distance^! 
from it. ^1 

All things, then, with the synthesis of various deter- 
minations which form their cootent, are regarded as 
deriving their possibility sO'leiy from that which contains 
all reality withm itself and alone is originally possible. 
The predicates by which all other modes of being are 
distinguished from the truly rea! being, are all negative, 
and negations are merely limitations of a higher reality, 
and ultimately of the highest reality of all, from which 
only their content is derived. The manifold deter- 
minations of things are therefore simply various ways 
of limiting the conception of the highest reality, which 
is their common substratum, just as all geometrical figures 
are merely the various ways in which infinite space is 
capable of being limited. Hence the object which 
reason sets before itself as an ideal is also called the 
original Being (ens origi'iarium) ; as having no being 
higher than itself, it is called the supreme Being {ens 
607 tummum); and it is also named the Beivg of all beings S7S 
((MS entium), to indicate that all other beings are con- 
diriooed- and subject to it But all this does not entitle 
us to Gay that there is an actual object which is bo 
related objectively to other things, but only that there 
is an, idea which is so related to our cmctpHom 
of things. Whether a Being of such tfanscendent 
perfection actually exists we ar« left in completeHj 
ignoniQce. 

Again, we CitDQOt say that original being consists 
of a number of d'erivative beings, for each of these 
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presupposes the original being, and therefore cannot 
constitute it The ideal of the original being must 
therefore be conceived as simple. 

The derivation of all other possibility from the 
original being cannot proper!/ be said to be a iitnitaiim 
of its supreme reahty, and 3s it were a division of it 
into parts ; for the original being would in that case 
be a mere aggregate of derivative beings, and this we 
have just seen to be impossible, although in our first 
tough sketch we represented the matter in that way. 
The supreme reality we must conceive, not as the sum 
of all things, but as the necessary condition of their 
possibility. The manifold determination of things must 
be regarded, Dot as a limitatioD of the original b^ing 
itself, but as its complete product, to which wiil belong 
our whole sensibility, and all the reality in the phenom- 
enal world, which cannot enter as sj\ ingredient mm the 
idea of the Supreme Being. 
& If we follow out this idea and hypostatise it, we shall 5S0 
be able to determine the original being, simply from 
our coDception of the supreme reality, as one, simple, 
all sufficient, eternal, etc. j in a word, we shall be able 
to determine it in its unconditioned completeness through 
all predicaments. Now this is the conception of Cod, 
in its transcendental sense, and thus the ideal of pure 
reason is the object of a transcendental iiieohgy. 

By such a use of the transcendental idea, however, 
theology oversteps limits set to it by its very nature. 
Reason only demands the eonccpiion of all reality as 
essential to the complete determination of things ; it does 
not require us to suppose that all this reality should be 
given objectively, and should itself constitute a thing. 
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It IS by a mere fictioa that we combiDC the manifold 

content of our idea into an ideal, and realize it in a 
particular being. We have no right ft) assume without 
question that such a substantiation of the ideal is even 
possible ; nor can it be said that any of the consequences 
that flow from such an ideal have the least bearing upon 
the complete determination of things in general, although 
it was only for the sake of that determination that the 
idea was put forward. 

609 How, then, docs it come that reasou derives the whole 581 
possibility of things from one single possiTuility, namely, that 

of the highest reality, and why does it assume that this ^ 
reality must be contained in a particular original being? ^ 
The answer will readily present itself if we look back to 
what has been shown in the Transcendental Analytic. 
There we found that objects of sense are possible only in 
relation to our thought, whtch supplies the a priori 
element or empirical form that is implied in them. But 
unless the matter were given, that is, the real element in 
the phenomena] object which corresponds to sensation, 
the object could not be thought st all, nor could we com- 
prehend how it should be possible. Now xa object of 
sense can be completely deterrained, only if we are able 
to compare it with all possible d«termiaations of pheoo- 
tuena, and predicate these of it cither afiirmativeiy or 
negatively. But that which constitutes the thing itsdf, 
or the real element in the phenomenon, must be given, 

610 and unless it is given the object cannot be thought at all. 583 
Now the real element of all phenomena is given in the mtk 
one all-embracing experience; and hence the matter 
which makes all objects of sense possible must be pre- 
supposed as given in one comprehensive whole, and only 
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by the limitatioc of this whale are empirical objects 
possible, distinguishable from one another, a.aA c;ipable 
of complete determination, As a matter of fact, no other 
objects can be given to us but objects of sense, and 
these nowhere hut in the context of a possible esperience. 
Hence there is /or tis no object which does not presup- 
pose the comprehensive whole of all empirical reality as 
the condition of its possibility. It is therefore a natural 
illusion which leads us to suppose that a principle which 
properly holds only of things that are presented as objects 
of our senses, is applicable to all things without exception. 
We simply drop the limitation to phenomena, and imagine 
that the empirical principle of our cooceptions of the 
possibility of phenomenal objects is a transcendental 
principle of the possibility of things as such. 

And the reason why we afterwards hypostatise this 
idea of a comprehensive whole of alt reality is, that we 
change dialectically the distributiDt unity, iinphed in l3ie 
empirical use of understanding, into the coUecHvt unity of 
a whole of experience, and think of this whole of pheno- 
mena as an individual thing, which contains all reality 
' within itself. Our next step \% by means of the transcen- 583 
dental subreption already mentioned, to confuse this 
individual thing, which includes in itself all empirical 
reality, with the conception of a thing that constitutes the 
sHpterne condition of the possibility of all things, and 
supplies the real conditions for their complete determina- 
tion. 
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Section III. — Argument of SpaulaHx't Reason for iJie 
£.xisUrue of ,t Supnpite BHng. 

The natural course of humaD reason in seeking to 
prove the existence of a Supreme Being is as folloira. 
First of all reason persuades itself that same necessary 
being must exist. This being It regards as having uncon- 
ditianed existence. Then it looks out for that which 
can be conceived as independent of all conditions, and 
this it Bnds in that which is itself the suMcient condition 
of all other things, that is, in that which contains all 
reality. Now, as the unlimited All is absolute unity, and 
carries with it the conception of a single, supreme being, 
reason concludes that a Supreme Being must necessarily 
exist as the original condition of all thin^. 

Let Us suppose that every step' iii this argument is 
valid. Grant, in the first place, that from any given 
existence, were it only my own, I toay legitimately infer 
the existence of an unconditionally necessary being. 
Grant, secondly, that I must regard a being which con- 
tains all reality and therefore all conditions, as uncondi- 
tionally necessary, and that the conception of this being 
harmonizes with the idea, of absolute necessity. Admit- 
ting all this, we yet are not entitled bo say that there is 
anything contradictory of absolute necessity in the con- 
ception of a limited being, which does not possess the 
highest reality. For, while it is no doubt true that from 
the conception of a limited being we caimot derive the 
idea of the unconditioned, which by its very nature 
impUes a totality of conditions, yet it by no means follows 
that a limited being must in its existence be conditioned. 
On the contrary, there is nothing to hinder us from 
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supposing that all limited beings ma.y he ancoTiditioDally 
necessary, alUiougli no doubt their necess-ity cannot be 
inferred merely from the genera) conception which we 
have of them. The argument given above cannot, there- 
fore, help us in the least to determine the nature of a 
necessary being, and in fact it leads to nothing at all. 

617 But although that argument, resting as it does upon 5^9 
the internal insufficiency of the contingent, is undoubtedly 
transcendental, it yet is so simple and natural that it 
never fails to commend itself even to the most ordinafy 
mind, the moment its bearing is understood. We see 
things change, arise and perish ; hence they, or at least 
theii Slat*, must have a cause. But for evefy cause that 

618 can be presented in tixperience, we are forced to seek a 590 
new cause- Now, where should we more naturally expect 
to find the ^nf cause than in the supreme cause, that is» 
in the Being which originally contains within itself the 
sufficient explanation of every possible effect, and which 
besides is so eas-ily conceived through the single mark 0/ 
all-comprehensive completeness? This supreme cause 
is then held to be absolutely necessEiry, because it is 
absolutely necessary for us to ascend to it in thought, 
while yet we see no reason for going beyond it. Hence, 
even among nations that are in a state of the blindest 
polytheism, some gleams of monotheism are visible, to 
which they have been brought, not by reflection and deep 
speculation, but simply by following the path tliat gradu- 
ally and naturally opened up before them. 

There are only three ways in which the existence of 
God may be sought to be proved on the basis of specula- 

619 ttve reason. The first is the phyUco-thfological proof, the 591 
second is the cosmolo^icai, and the third the onioio^tai. 
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This is the order in which the three proofs come before 
reason as ic gradually widens iis vision. We shall, how- 
ever, ejcamine them in the reverse order, for, as we shall 
immediately see, while experience gives the impulse 
to reason, it is the transrendttiiai eomtption only which 
leads the way, and sets before reason the goal of all its 
efforts. I shall therefore begin with an eramiuation of 
the transcendental proof, and then pass on to consider 
how far that proof may be strengthened by the addition 
of empirical elements. 



Scelim IV.~The Onloiogical Proof. 

From what has been said it ia obvioas that the concep- 
tion of ab absolutely necessary being is a pure conception 
of re^on. It i& a mere idea, the objective reality of 
which is by oo ineans proved by the fact that reason 
requires it. All that we can ray is that the idea of an 
absolutely necessary being points to a certain ideal com- 
pleteness, but as this completeness is unattainable, the 
idea really limits the sphere of understanding instead of 
extending its knowledge to new objects. 

People have at all times spoken of an absolutely 
necessary being, but they have begun by seeking to prove 
its existence without first asking whether and how a thing 
of that sort could even be conceived. It is certainly easy 
enough to give a verbal^ definition of it, as something the 

1 non-existence of which is impossible. But this throws no 593 
light upon the conditions which force us to regard 
the non-existence of a thing as absolutely unthinkable. 
Now it is just these conditions that we realiy wish to 
know. We wish to know whether under the conception 
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of a necessary beiag we are thinking anything at all or 
not To speak of the " unconditioned," and thus to take 
away all the conditions by means of which understanding 
is able to regard anything as necessary, does not help us 
to understand, whether in the conception of an uncon- 
ditionally necessary being we are thinking of a real beiag», 
or, aa may perhaps be the cas€, of nothing at all. I 

It has commonly been supposed that this conception, 
now so familiar to us, but originally hit upon by accident^ 
might be justified by bringing forward a number of 
examples, and that thus all further inquiry into its 
intelligibility was rendered superfluous. Every geometrical 
proposition, it was said, as, for instance, that a triangle 
has three angles, is absolutely necessary j and people 
talked as if such examples entitled them to say that they 
had a perfectly clear conception of what they meant by 
an object that lay entirely beyond the sphere of human 
understanding. 

Tlie examples brought forward were, however, all with- 
out exception taken from jud^me»U^ not from things and 
their existence. But the unconditioned necessity of x 
judgment is not the same thing as an absolute necessity 
of $ thing. The absolute necessity of a jud^ent is only 
a conditioned necessity of the thing predicated, that is, 
2 of the predicate in the judgment The proposition just 594 
cited does not say that three angles arc absolutely 
necessary, but only that, if a triangle exists, that is, is 
presented in perception, it must contain three angles. 
But th^ mere logical necessity has proved a fruitful 
source of illusion. People have framed a priori the con- 
ception of a thing that seems to include existence within 
its content, and have then assumed tliat, because existence 
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V belongs necessarily to the object as conceived, it must 
also belong necessarily to the thing itselt Thus it is 
inferred that there is an absolutely necessary being, 
because the existence of that being is thought io a con- 
ception that has been arbitrarily assumed, and assumed 
under the supposition that there is an actual object 
corresponding to it. 

If in an identical judgment I retain the subject after 
rejecting the predicate, a contradiction ariseSj and hence 
I say that the predicate belongs to the subject necessarily. 
But if 1 reject the subject as well as the predicate, there 
is no contradiction, for nothing is left to which a contra- 
diction could apply. To assume that there is a triangle, 
and yet to deny that it has thiee angles, is contradictory, 
but there is no contradiction in denying both the triangle 
and its three angles. It i$ exactly the same with the 

633 conception of an absolutely necessary being. If the 59 
existence of that being is denied, the thing itself with all 
its predicates is at the same time denied. How can this 
be shown to involve a contradiction ? The contradiction 
cannot come from without, for the thing is not said to be 
necessary because of its relation to anything external ; 
nor can it come from within, for, in denying the reality 
of the thing itself, the reality of all that it contains is at 
the same time denied. " God is almighty " is a necessary 
judgment The predicate "almighty" cannot be denied, 
so long as the subject "God" is affirmed, for the con- 
ception of God, that is, of an infinite being, is identical 
with the conception of a Being that is " almighty." But 
if you say, "' There is no God," neither the predicate 
"almighty" nor any other predicate remains: in the 
denial of the subject every possible predicate is denied, 
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and there is therefore not the least contradiction 
saying that God does not exist 
24 At this pointj however, I am told that there is one 59* 
conception, althougih only one, the object of which can- 
not without contradiction be denied to exist. The con- 
ception is that of an absolutely necessary Being. This 
Being, it is said, possesses all reality, and such a Being, 
as I am willing to admit, we are justified in assuming to 
be possible. Now that which comprehends all reality, 
the objector goes on, must also comprehend existence. 
Hence existence is in this case involved in the con- 
ies ceptioB of a thing as possible. If, therefore, the thing is 597 
denied to exist, even its internal possibility is denied, 
and this ia self-cootradictory. 

Now I simply ask. whether the proposition, that litis or 
thai thing exists, is an analytic or a synthetic pioposition. 
[fit is analytic, nothing is added to the thought of a 
thing by predicating existence of it, Either the thought 
in you must itself be the thing, or you have simply 
assumed existence to be implied in mere possibility, and 
then derived existence from internal possibility, which is 
nothing but a wretched tautology. It does not mend 
matters to use the word "reality" is speaking of the 
conception of a thing, and the word " existence " in 
speaking of the conception of the predicate. Call all 
that is assumed " reality," and in the conception of the 
subject the thing with all its predicates is already assumed 
to be actual^ and this assumpdon is simply repeated in 
626 the predicata Admit, on the other hand, as every 598 
rational being must admit, that every proposition wliich 
affirms existence is synthetic, and how can it be any 
longer maintained Chat the predicate of existence cannot 
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be denied without contradicdoii? That is the privikg^e 
of analytic propositions only, and is bound up with their 
very nature. 

The illusion which arises from coafusing a logical 
predicate with a real predicate, that is, with one that 
determines an actuali things stubbornly resists almost all 
attempts to correct it. As logic abstracts from aJt con- 
tent, anything at all may serve as a le^ccU predicate ; 
nay, the subject may even be predicated of itselt But a 
deUrmiimtimi is a real predicate, which adds something 
to the conception of the subject and enlarges it. Hence 
it must not be assumed in the conception of the subject. 

Bang is evidently not a real predicate, that is, a con- 
ception of something that is capable of being added to 
the conception of a thing. It is merely the ungrounded 
assertion of a thing or of certain determinations as an 
object of thought. In logic being is simply the copula 
of a judgmeat The proposition, God is omnipeter^, 
contains two conceptions, the objects of whi'di are 
respectively Ged and emnipoteme ; and the word iV adds 
£97 no new predicate, hut is merety a sign that the predicate 
omnipotent is asserted in relation to the subject God. I 
If, then, I take the terra God, which is the subject, to 
comprehend the whole of the predicates, including the 
predicate otampsUttt, and say, God is, or Tliert is a God, 
I do not enlarg^e the conception of God by a new predicate, 
but I merely bring the subject in itself with all its 
predicates, tn other words, the object, into reladon with 
my conception. The content of the object and of my 
conception must be exactly the same, and hence I add 
nothing to my conception, which expresses merely the 
possibility of the object, by simply placing its object 
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before me in thought, and saying that it is. The real 
ctmUtins no more than the possible. A handled real 
dollars do not contain a tent more than a hundred 
possible dollars. The one signifies the conception, the 
other the object as it is set over against the conception ; 
but if the object contained more than the conception, the 
conception would not express the whole object, and 
would therefore be an inadequate conception. No doubt 
there is in my purse a hundred dollars more if I actually 
possess them, than if t have merely the conception, that 
is, have merely the possibility of them. As real, the 
object is not simply contained in my conception 
analytically, but it is added to it synthetically, the con- 
ception as such being merely a determination of my own 
state. But the hundred dollars do not become more 
than a hundred whether they exist outside of my con- 
ception or not 

28 No matter therefore what or how many are the predi- 600 
cates by which I think a thing, no matter if I should 
think it even in the completeness of its determinations, I 
sdd absolutely nothing to it by sa.yiBg that it is. To 
think of a Being of the highest reality, a Being in whom 
no reality is wanting, in no way settles the question, 
whe-thet thai Being does or does not exist. For, 
although my conception of the possible real content of & 
thing may want nothing, it may be OQiy a conception, 
and relatively to my whole state of thinking, this, m^y 
be awaiiting, that I have no knowledge whether the 
object of my conception is also possible a pusierion. 
And here we come upon the true source of the difficulty. 
Were it an object of sense that was in question, we 
should never think af identifying the existence of the 
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thing with the mere conception of it In that case we at 
once see that the conception of a thing signifies merely 
the agreement of the object with the universal conditions 
of all possible empirical knowledge; whereas, by the 
existence of a thing we mean that the object is thought 
as contained in the context of experience as a whole. 

6291 The conception of the object is not in the least enlarged 6 
by its connection with the context of experience as a 
whole, but our thought is; enriched by the possibilily 
of another perception. It is therefore not surprising 
that, if we try to think existence simply by means of 
the pure ca,tegoty, we cannot mention a single mark 
which distinguishes existence frooi mere possibility. 
The conception of a Supreme Being is in many re- 
spects a. most valuable idea, but, just because it is 

630 only an idea, it is quite incapable by itself of extend- 6 
ing our knowledge of actual existence. It cannot even 
enable us to say that something may possibly exist apart 
from the idea. Leibnitz is therefore very far from having 
shown a prii^ri, as he fondly supposed he had shown, 
that so s.ublime an ideal Being is even possible. 

The labour and energy spent upon the famous ontol&g- 
ical or Cartesian proof from mere conceptions of the adst- 
cncc of a Supreme Being are therefore thrown away, and 
a man has no more chance of extending his knOw]edg;e 
by means of mere ideas than a naerchant can better his 
position by Adding a few noughts to his cash accouoL 



631 Sedion V.^The Ccsmclogical Profff. 

632 The cosmologicai proof, like the ontological, affirms 
the connection of absolute necessity with the highest 
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reality ; but, instead of reasoning from the highest reality 
to necessity of existence, it reasons from the uncondi- 
tioned necessity of some being or other as given to the 
untimited reality of that being. It thus enters upon a line of 
reasoning which at least seems to be natural, wLetiher it is 
to be called rational or sophistical, and which has a certain 
persuasive force with the speculative not less than with 
the common intellect. This proof, which is called by 
Lcibnits the argument a conlmgentia murcdi, we shall 
now state and examine. 
It runs thus : — 
If 

anything exists, an absolutely necessary Being exists. 
Now, 

at least, I myself exist 

Therefore, 
an absolutely necessary Being exists. 

The minor premise of this syllogism contains the 
33 Btatemeol of a particular experience ; the major premise, 605 
the inference from any experience at all to the existence 
of something that is necessary. The proof therefore 
properly starts from experience, and thus it does not 
proceed completely a priori or ontologically. For that 
reason, and also because the object of all possible 
experience is called the world, it is known as the 
cDsmi)(i}gical proof And as it makes abstraction from 
all the special properties of objects of experience which 
make our world different from any other possible world, 
this argument is distinguished also from the physico- 
theologicat method of proof, which reasons from the 
peculiar nature of the world of sense as it is presented to 
our observation. 
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The proof then goes on as follows. There is only one 
way in which the nccesiaiy being can be determined, or, 
in other words, it must have one oul of each possible 
pair of opposite predicates. Hence the conception of 
the necessary being must amptttety determine it. Now | 
there is only a single conception possible, which com- 
pletely determines a thing a priori, namely, the concep- 
tion of the ens realissimum. Therefore, the conception ^ 
^34 of the absolutely real being is the only one under which 6< 
a necessary being can be thought, that is, a Supreme 
Being necessarily exists. | 

In this cosnsological ailment so many sophistical 
propositions are brought together, that it seems as if 
speculative reason had exhausted its dialectical skill in 
producing the greatest possible transcendental illusion. 
I shall at present simply mention in their order the 
sophisms by which an old ajgument has been clothed in 
a new ITomi and an appeal made to the agreement of two 
witnesses, experience and reason, when in reality the 
only witness is pure reason, which assumes a diflferent 
dress and voice, and pretends to be a second witness. 
To make quite sure of its stability this proof takes its 
stand upon experience, and therefore affects to be difFer- 
ent from the ontological proof, which puts its entire trust 
in pure a priori conceptions. But the only use the cob- 
mological proof makes of experience is to enable it to 
make the 6fst step, and to reach the conclusion that 
some sort of necessary being exists. Experience, how- 
ever, cannot tell us what may be tht nature of tiiia 
necessary lieing, and hence reason is forced to make 
a perfectly new start, and to Seek by an eaamioation 
of mere concqitions to find out what must be the attri- 
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635 butes of such a being; in other wo^ds^ it asks which 603 
among all possible things contains in itself the conditions 
essential to absolute necessity. The required condilions, 
as it comes to believe, are found simply and solely in 
the conception of an absolutely real being, and accord- 
ingly it infers that this is the absolutely necessary being. 
It is plain, however, that in this reasoning it is assumed, 
that the conception of a being of the highest reality 
perfectly coincides with the conception of absolute neces- 
sity of existence, and that we can therefore reason from 
the one to the other. Now this was also the assumption 
of the ontological argument ; so that a principle is as- 
sumed and made the basis of the cosmological proof 
which it was the express object of that proof to avoid 
using. Absolute necessity is existence that follows from 
mere conceptions. If it is said, that the conception of 
the em rmiissimum is a conception, and indeed the only 
one^ which is appropriate and adequate to necessary 
existence, it must also be admitted, that the one can 
be inferred firom the other. Plainly, therefore, it is the 
ontological argument from mere conceptions which gives 
to the so-called cosmological proof all its force. The 
appeal to experience is quite idle, serving at the most to 
suggest the conception of absolute necessity, but not to 
connect that conception with any object in particulaj. 
The moment we try to effect the connection, we are 
forced to leave experience altogether, and to search amotig 

636 pure conceptions for one which contains in itself the con- 608 
^ ditioQs of the possibility of an absolutely necessary Being. 

I Eat if in this way we could he siu'e that stlch a. Being 
I is possible at ail, its existence would at the same time be 
I established ; for the argument amounts to this, that of id! 

■ 
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possible beings there is only one which caxries with it 
absolute necessity ; in other words, that there is only one 
Being which exists with absolute necessity. 

637 The second path, then, upon which speculative reason 609 
enters in its eflfort to reach the existence of the Supreme 
Being, is not only equally deceptive with the first, but it 
has the additional fault of leading to an iptoratio limchi. 
It undertakes to lead us by a new way, but after a short 
circuit it brings us back to the very path that it had 
induced us to abandon. 

I have said that in this cosmalogical proof there lies 
hidden a whole nest of dialectical assumpttons, which 
transcendental criticism has no difficulty in detecting aad 
exposing. I shall contentmyself with simply enumerating 
them, leaving it to the reader who is familiar with our 
method to &nd out for himself wherein their fallacy con- 
sists. 

We find in it (e) the cranscendcntal principle of reason- 
ing from the contingent to its cause. This principle is 
no doubt applicablemthin the world of sense, tut beyOIkd 
that world it has no meaniiig whitever. No synthetic 
proposition like that of causality can be derived A'OOi the 
purely intellectual conception of the contingent The 
prinicipLe of causality has no meaniiig, and no criterion 
fiw its employment, except in relation to the world of 
sense J whereas, in the cosmologicsl argument, it is used 
for the very purpose of taking us beyond the world of 
soise. 

638 There is {2) the inference to a first cause from the 610 
impossibility of an infinite series of causes being pre- 
sented one after the other in the world of sense. This 
is an inference which reason does not permit us to employ 
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33 a principle even within experience, much less to 
extend it beyond experience, where there is no chain of 
causes at all. 

Also (3) the false &elf-Siitisfaction of leason that the 
series is complete merely because all the conditions of 
the series have finally been ehminated. It is overlooked 
that there can in that case be no necessity, and it is 
siraply assumed that the conception is complete because 
there is no longer anything to serve as an object of 
conception. 

And (4) the confusion of the logical possibility of the 
conception of reality as 3. complete whole, a conception 
which no doubt is self-consistent, with the transcendental 
possibility of that reality. For the latter there is needed 
a principle that shows the practicability of such a syn- 
Ihesis, and a principle of that kmd can apply only to thp 
iield of possible experience. 



642 Source of the Dtateetical Illusion in all Transeendenlal 6 '4 

Proofs. 

Both of these proofs are transcendental, or attempts to 
prove the existence of God independently of empirical 
l'643 principles;. What, then, in these transcendental proofs is ^^5 
the cause of the dialectical and yet natural illusion, by 
which the conception of necessity is connected with the 
conceptioil of th£ highest reality, and by which [hat 
which is only ar. idea is realized and hypostatized ? 
f644 If I am forced to think something to be necessary as a 
■condition of the existence of things in generai, and if yet 
I am unable to think of a single thing which is in itself 
necessaiy, it inevitably follows that necessity and con- 
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tiDgency can have no meaoing as applied to things them- 
selves. Were it otherwise, a contradiction would arise. 
Hence neither of these two principles can be objective, 
ljut this does not hinder ihem from being subjective 
principles of reason, one of which calls upon us to seek 
foi something that is necessary as a condition of all that 
is presented as existing, and to be content with nothing 
shoil of a complete a priori explanation ; while the other 
warns us that we need never hope to obtain a complete 
explanation, or, in other words, that we must not suppose 
anything empirical to be imcooditioned and to admit of 
no further derivation. Taken in this sense, the two 
principles, as merely heuristic and regulative, concern 
only the formal interest of reason, and are quite con- 
sistent with each other. The one says that in our 
speculations on nature we should proceed as If thete 
were a necessary first cause of all that belongs to exist- 
ence ; for here our object is simply to bring our know- 
ledge to systematic unity, an objiect that may be attained 
if we only keep before our minds the idea of a supreme 
cause as a point towards which we should direct our 
64s efforts. The other warns us not to regard any single 
detenniuation relating to the existence of things as an 
ultimate cause, that is, as absolutely necessary, but always 
to view it as conditioned, and therefore to keep the way 
ever open for further derivation. But if all that is observed 
to belong to thisgs must be viewed as only conditionally 
necessary, nothing that is presented to us empirically can 
be regarded as absolutely UeCefisary. 

From this it follows that we must conceive that which 
is absolutely uecessfuy to be mUide ajthe wcrid. Serving 
simply as a piinciple for producing the greatest possible 
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unity in phenomena thiough the idea of a supreme cause, 
it can never be realized in tht morld^ because the second 
rule bids us look upon all empirical causes of the unity 
of phenomena as derived. 

47 The ideal of the Supreme Bein^ is therefore nothing ^ 
but a regulative principle of reason, telling us to view all 
connection in the vorld as if it proceeded from an aJl- 
sufficient necessary cause. We can base upon it a rale 
for the systematic unity which is necessary m the explana- 
tion of the world according to universal laws, but it does 
not entitle us to assert that there is an existence necessary 
in itse!£ At the same time it is impossible to avoid the 
transcendental subreption by which this formal principle 
is imagined to be constitutive, and the unity of the world 
hypostatized. It is the same here as with space. Space 
is merely a principle of sensibility, but as it originally 
makes possible all the figures which are merely different 
limitations of itself, it Is held to be something ajDsoIutely 
necessary and self-subs istent, and to be an object given in 
itself a priori. Similarly, ±e systematic unity of aature 
cannot be shown to be a pnndple of the empiiical use of 
our reason, except in so far as we presuppose the idea of 
an absolutely real being as the supreme cause. Accord- 
ingly, this idea is supposed to be an actual object, and 
this object, because it is the supreme condition of exist- 

48 ence, is regarded as necessary. Thus a regulative prin- 6 
ciple is changed into a eonslttvHve principle. That such 

a substitution has actually been tnade is evident ixom 
this, that if I consider that Supreme Being', which rela- 
tively to Che world is absolutely or unconditionally 
necessary, a£ & thtog existirig by itself, \ cannot conceive 
what such necessity means, The conception of necessity, 
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therefore, is one which lies in my reason inerel}^ as a 
foimal coD-dittoD of thought, not as a material and 
hypostatic condition of existence. 

SfOioH VL—TkB PkvsUo-theohgiail Protf. 

If, then, neither the conception of things in general, 
nor the experience of any exuteiue in genera/, can yield 
what we require, il only remains to try whether a 
detfrminate txperitiia of the things that are presented 
to us in the world, and of their constitution and order, 
may nol enable its to establish the existence of a 
Supreme Being. Such a proof we should call the 
fhysico-theolf^al. Should this also fail, no satisfactory 
proof can be given, on the basis of speculative reasori, 
of the existence of a Being corresponding to out 
transcendental idea. 

9 After what has alreadj' been said, it is soon seen 6a 
that an easy and conclusive answer to this last problem 
may be expectei For how can any experience ever 
be adequate to an idea ? It is just the peculiarity of an 
idea of reason that no experience can coincide with it. 
The tnttUCeadeQUll idea of a necessary and all-sufficieat 
Original Being is so transcend etitly great, and is raised 
so far above all that is empirical and conditioned, that we 
can never find in experience material enough to realize it 
in its completeness. We are therefore forced to grope 
about among things conditioned, seeking in vain for an 
imcondiitioned, of which no law of empirical synthesis 
can give us an example or even the least imdication. 

I The physico-theoiogical proof must always be meDtioned 
with respect. It is the oldest and simplest proof of all, 
and never fails to commend itself to the popular mind. 
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It imparts life to the study of nature, as it was itself 
suggested by that s^udy, and receives new vigour from it. 
652 But aJthoTigh this line of argument must be a-di^iitted 624 
t& be both reasonable and useful, it cannot be shown to 
have any claim to deraonstrative certaintj-. On the 
coatrU7, it must be maintiiiDcd that the physico-theo- 
logical argument in proof of the existence of a Supreme 
Being cannot stand alone, but has to fall back upon the 
ontological argument, which it simpiy serves to introduce, 
in order to make up for its own deficiency. The oillologi- 
cal is therefore the only possible argument 
Ujj The main steps in the physico-theologicai argument ftjg 
are these t (i) There are in the world everywhere distinct 
marks of adaptation to a definite end, an adaptation 
which has been carried out with great wisdom, and which 
is traceable in a whole indescribably complex in content 
as well OS unlimited in extent. (2) This adaptation does 
not at all belong to the nature of things that exist in the 
world, but is extraneous and accidental That is to say, 
different things could not all conduce to a single end 
through such an infinite variety of means, were they not 
specially selected and adapted to that end by a rational 
principle acting from certain preconceived ideas. (3) 
There must therefore exist a single wise and sublime 
Cause, or taore than one, and this cause cannot be identi- 
fied with the blind, all-powerful productiveness of nature, 
but must be an intelligent and /ra cause. (4) The unity 
54 exhibited in the mutual relation of the parts of the world 636 
is that of a skilfully constructed edifice ; and hence the 
unity of the cause of the world is certain so far as our 
observation extends, and by all the principles of analogy 
is. probable even beyond its range. 
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According to thisaigument, the adaptation and harmony 6z; 

655 of so many forms of nature proves contingency merely in 
the form of the world, hut not in its matter or subslance. 
To prove the latter, it would be necessary to show that 
the things of the world would not he capable of such 
order and harmony, if ihey were not in their suhtance the 
product of supreme wisdom. But to prove this, we 
should have to take a totally different line of argument 
from that which appeals 10 the analogy of human art. 
AH that the argument from design can possibly prove is 
an architect of the world, who is very much limited by the 
adaptability of the material iin which he works : it cannot 
prove a creator of the world, to whose idea everything is 
subject The argument is therefore very far from being 
suflicient to prove what it set out to prove, namely, the 
existence of an all-sufficient Original Being. To establish 
the contingency of matter itself, we would need to have 
recourse to s, tmnscendental argument, and this is the 
very thing which, in the at^ment from design, we have 
been Crying to avoid. 

The physi co-theological argnment therefore reasons 
from the contingent character of the order and adaptation 
everywhere observable in the world to the existence of a 
cause adeqmH to its prodv^iion. But as this cause must 
be conceived as something perfectly definite, it can only 
be the conception of a Being who possessies all pow€t, 
wisdom, etc., in a word, all that perfection which is 
characteristic of 3ft ^U-sufficignt Being. 

656 Now, I think no one will be bold enough to say that he 628 
caji tell how the ^catness of the world which is presented 

for hij observation is related, either in conteut or extent, 
to omnipotetice ; how the order of the world is related to 
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supreme wisdom, and the unity of the world to the 
absolute unity of its Author. Hence the physico-theo- 
logical argument canaot give us a definite conception of 
the Supreme Cause of the world, and is therefore insuffi- 
cient as the principle of a theology, which is itself to serve 
as the basis of religion. 
657 The truth is that, when it has led us to the point of 625 
admiring the greatness of the wisdom, power, «tc, of the 
Aqthor qf the world, the argument from experience 
cannot take us any further. Accordingly, we abandon it 
altt^ether, and go on to reason tiom the contingency 
which ire bad inferred at the very beginning from the 
order and design of the world. From this contingeflcy 
we advance, by raeans solely of transcendental conceptions, 
to the existence of something absolutely necessary, 
And, finally, fcom the conception of the absolute neCiessity 
of the first cause, we proceed to the thoroughly deter- 
mined or determining conception of that cause, that is, 
to an all-cQinprehensire reality. Thus the physico-theo- 
logical proof, foiled in its attempt to prove the existence 
of a Supreme Being, suddenly falls back upon the cosmo- 
logical proof ; and as the cosmo logical is simply the 
ontological proof in disguise, the argument from design 
really fulfils its aim by means of pure reason only, 
although it began by disclaiming all connection with pure 
reason, and professed to make use of nothing that was 
not clearly proved by esperience. 
65S The physico-theological proof of the existence of an 630 
Original or Supreme Being, therefore, rests upon the 
cosmological proof, and the cosmological upon the onto- 
logical. And as no other path is open to speculative 
reason but these three, th.e ontological proof from pure 
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conceptions of reasoii is the only one possible, even if we 
admit that any proof of a proposition, which goes so far 
beyond understandiiig as employed in experience, is 
possible at aU. 

659 Seetion VII.—CriiidsmofallSfitctUaHve Theology. 6 

667 Reason in its purely speculative use is quite incapable 63 
of proving the existence of a Supreme Being. At the 
sani« tirpe it is of very great value in this way, that it 
is able to earrtd our knowledge of that Being, should it 64.C 
be possible to obtain a knowledge of it in any other way, 
to bring it into ha-nnony with itself and with all the aims [ 
of our intelli^eace, and to purify it of all that is incon- I 
sistentwtth the conception of an Original Being, and of I 
all admixture of empirical litnitattons. \ 

669 The Supreme Being is for purely speculative reason a 641 
mere ideal, but atill a perfectly faultless ideal, which 
completes and crowns the whole of human knowledge. 
And if it should turn out that there is a moial theologyj 
which is able to supply what is deficient in speculative 
theology, we should then find that transcendental 
theology is no longer merely problematic, but is indis- 
pensabJe in the dcterminatioTi of the conception of a 
Supreme Being, and in the continual criticism of reason, 
which is so often deluded by sense and is not always in 
harmony even with its own ideas, Necessity, infinity, 
unity, existence apart from the world (not as a soul of 
the world), eternity as free from conditions of time, 

670 omnipresence as unaifected by conditions of space, etc, 6 
are purely transcendental predicates, the purified concep- 
tion of which, essential as it is to every theology, can be 
derived only from a transcendental theology. 
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THE METAPHYSIC OF MORALITY. 

241 Seciiott I. — Transition from ordinary Moral Conc^Hom to 

the Philosophical Conception of Morality. 

^I^Jo TBiNG in ^ thewhole world, or even outside of the 
world, can possib^~Be reBarJFii~as good without limita- 
■^on" ZTCnepVargood ?«ZffSJo~ doubt it is a good and 
desirable thing to have intelligence, sagacity, judg- 
raent, ajid other intellectual gifts, by whatever name they 
may be called; it is also good and desirable in many 
respects to possess by na,ture such qualities as courage, 
lesolution, and perseverance ; but all these ^fts o f 
nature may be in the highest degree per nicious and 
Sartful, if the will which directs themj or whaLiSJallfid 
(he charaeter, is not itiii^lfgoiod The same thing applies 
\a giftt nf-fi^rfunt. /Po^viir, wi-alth, honour, even good 
health, and that general well-being and contentment with 
one's lot which we call kafpiness, give rise to pride and 
not infrequently to insolence, if a man's will is not good; 
nor can a reflective and impartial spectator ever look 
with satisfaction upon the unbroken prosperity of a man 
who is destitute of the ornament of a pure and good will. 
A good will would therefore seem to be the indispensable 
condition without which no one is even worthy to be « 
happy. 

242 j\ rnan's will is good, not becavtaj;. Uae^onsequencea 
phich flow from ii ate good, nor because it is capable of 
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attiining itie end which it seeks, but it is good in itself, 
or because it wills the good. ^By a good will is not. 




J tneaot mere well-wishing; it consists in a. resolute 
employment of ail the means within one's reach, and 
its intrinsic value is in no way increased by success or 
lessened by failure. 

This idea of the absolute value of mere will seems so 
-^extraordinary that,^lthough it is endoTsed even by the 
popular judgmentjite must subject it to careful scrutiny. 
243 If nature had meant to provide simply for the mainten- 
ance, the well-being, in a word the happiness, of beinga 
I which have reason and will, it must be confessed that, in 
making use of their reason, it has hit upon a very poor 
way of attaining its end. As a matter of fact the very 
vors.t wa.ya man of refinement and culture can take to 
. secure enjoyment and happiness is to make use of his 
f reason for that purpose. Hence there is apt to arise in 
^.^his mind a certain degree of miso/agy, or hatred of reason. 
Finding that the arts which minister to luxury, and even 
the sciences, instead of bringing him happiness, only lay 
a heavier yoke on his neck, he at length comes to envy, 
rather than to despise, men of less refinement, who follow 
more closely the promptings of their natural impulses, 
244. and pay little heed to what reason tells them to do or to 
leave undone. It must at least be admitted, that one 
may deny reason to have much or indeed any value 
the production of happiness and contentment, without-- 
taking a morose or ungrateful view of the goodness with, 
which the world is goveraedf. Such a judgment reaEy 
means that life has another and a much nobler end than 
happiness, that the true vocation of reason is to 
^ecuie that end. 
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t The t rue ob ject of reason then, in so far as it is ptac- 
1 tical, or capable of influencing the will, must Jie to 
V produce a will which is in itself, and not merely 
1 good aj a meam to something else. This will is not the 
' only or the whole good, but it is the highest good, and 
the condition of all other good, even of the desire for 
happiness itsel£ It is therefore not inconsistent with the 
wisdom of nature that the cultivation of reason which is 
essential to the furtherance of its first and unconditioned 
object, the production of a good will, should, in this life 
at least, in many ways limit, or even make impossible, 
the attainment of happiness^ which is its second and 
conditioned object •« 
To bring to clear consciousness the conception of a 
245 which is good in,itseUf^conception already familiar 
to the popular mind/let 36 examine the conception of 
duly, which involv^the idea of a good will as matiifcsted 
Under certain subjective limitations and hindrances. 

I pass Over actions whi.ch are admittedly violations of 
duty, for these, however useful they may be in the attain- 
ment of this Or that end, manifestly do not proceed frem 
duty. I set aside also those actions which aje not 
actually inconsistent with duty, but which yet are done 
under the impulse of some natural inclination, although 
not a direct inelinatien to do these particular actions j 
for in these it is easy to determine whether the action 
that is consistent with duty, is done from duty or with 
some selfish object in view. It is more difficult to make 
a clear distinction of motives when there is a direct in- 
clination to do a certain action, which is itself in con- 
formity with duty. The preservation of one'^s own life, 
for instance, is a duty; but, as everyone has a natural 
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inclination to preserve hb life, the ajudoos care which 
jpost ni«n usually devote to this object, has no intrinsic 
valve, nor the tnaxim from which they &ct any moral 
inaport They preserve their Itfe it ii^cordanct wUh duty, 
but not because of ^iitf. But, suppose adrmityand hope- 

46 less sorrow to have taken away all desire Tor life ; suppose 
ihat the wretched man would welcome death as a release, 
and yet takes raeans to prolong his life simply from a sense 
of duty i then his maxim has a genuine moral import. 

47 But, secondly, an action that is done from duty gets its 
moral value, net from ihe object which it is intended to 
secure, but from the maxim by which it is detenniaed. 
Accordingly, the action has the same mora! value 
whether the object is attained or not, if only the 
prindpU by which the will is determined to act is 

48 independent of every object of sensuous desire. What 
was said above makes it clear, that it is not tlie object 
:umed at, or, in other words, the consequences which flow 
from an action when th«e are made the end and motive 
of the will, chat can give to the action an unconditioned 
and moral value. | In what, then, can the moral value of 
an actios consist, if it does not lie in the will itself, as 
directed to the attainment of a certain object? It can 
lie only in the principle of the will, no matter whether 
the object sought can be attained by the action or not| 
For the will stands as it were at the parting of the ways^ 
between its a /rw^' principle, which is formal, and its 
a poitarisri material motive. As so standing it must be 
determined by something, and, as no action which ia 
done from duty can be determined by a material prin- 

i ciple, it can be detennined only by the formal principle of 
^ all volitioiL 
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From the two propositions just set forth a third 
directly follows, which may be tlius stated : Duly is ike 
obligaiim to ad from rtvermce for law. Now, I may 
have a natural inclination for the object that 1 expect to 
follow from my action, but I can never have revermcs for 
that which is not a spontaneous activity of my will, but 
merely an effect of it ; neither can I have reverence for 
any natural inclination, whether it is my own or another's. 
If it is my own, 1 Can at most only approve of it ; if it is 
manifested by another, I may regard it as conducive to 
my own interest, and heoC'e \ may in certain cases even 
be said to have a love for it. But the only thing which I 
can reverence or which can lay me under an obligation 
to act, is the law which is connected with my will, not as a 
consequence, but as a principle ; a principle which is not 
dependent upon natural inclination, but overmasters it, 
or at least allows it to have no influence whatever in 
determining my course of action. Now if an action which 
is done out of regard for duty sets entirely aside the 
influence of natural inclination and along with it 
every object of the will, nothing else is left by which 
the will can be determined but objectively the law 
itself, and subjectively pure rcvermce for the law as a 
principle of action. iThus there arises the maxim, to 
obey the moral law even at the sacrifice of all my natural 
inciinations.| 

9 The supreme good which we call moral can therefore 
be nothing but the idea of the law in itself, in so far as it 
is this idea which determines the will, and not any con- 
sequences that are expected to follow. Only a ratiomtl 
being can have such an idea, and hence a man who acts 
from the idea of the law is already morally good, no 
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matter whether the conBequeoces which he expects from 
his action follow or not. 

/^ov what roust be the aatur-e of a law , the idea o f 
which is to determine the will, even apart from the effects 
expected to follow, aS(rwIiTch~iErOierefore itself entitled 
to be called good absolutely and without qualificg^ou,? 
\ As the will must not be moved to act from any desire for 
the results expected to folLow from obedience to a certain 
law, the only principle of the will which remains is that 
of the conformity of actions to universal law. In all 
cases I must act in such a way t/ia( I cas at t he s amt 
time will that my maxim shmM beteme a umversal law. 
This is what is meant by cdnfonnity to law pure and 
simple ; iind this is the principle which serves, and must 
serve, to determine the will, ■i. the idea, of duty is not to 
b« regarded as empty and chimerical. As a matter of 
fact the judgments which we are wont to pass upoti 
conduct perfectly agree with this principle, and in making 
them we always have it before our eyes. 

May I, for instancct under the pressure of circum- 
stances, make a promise which I have no intention of 
keeping ? ^The question b not, whether it is prudent to 
make a false promise, but whether it is morally right, 
1 To enable me to answer this question shortly and con- 
clusively, the best way is for me to ask mysel/ whether 
It would satisfy me that the maxim to extricate myself 
from embarrassment by giving a false promise should 
have the force of a universal law, applying to others as 
veil as to myself. And I see at once, that, while I can 
certainly will the liCf 1 cannot will that lying should be a 
universal law. If lying were universal, tliere would, 
properly speaking, be no promises whatever. 1 might 
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say that I iotended to do a. certain thing at same future 
time, but nobody would believe me, or if he did at the 
momeot trust to my promise, he would afterwards pay 
me back in my owa coin. My maxim thtis proves 
itself to be stlf-destructive, so soon as it is taken as a 
imiveisaL law. 

953 Duty, then, consists in^th^ obligation to act from pun 
reverence fqr the moral law. To this mi>dve all others 
must give way, for it is the condition of a will which 
is good ifi itielf, and which baa a Value with which 
nothing else is comparable. 

Ther<e is, however, in man a strong feeling of antagon- 
ism to the commands of duty,, although his reason tells 
him that tho^e commimds are worthy of the highest 
reverence, ^^or man not only possesses reason, but he 
has certain natural wants aod iocl inattons, the complete 
satisfaction of which he calls happiness-^^hese natural 
inclinations clamorously demand to ha^ their seemingly 
reasonajile . claims respected ; but reason issues its j 
commands ioflexibly, refusing to promise anything to the i 
natural desires, and treating their claims with a sort of 
neglect and contempt From this there arises a natural 
dialectic, that is, a disposition to explain away the strict 
laws of duty, to cast doubt upon their validity, or at 
least, upon their purity and stringency, and in this way 
to make ihem yield to the demands of the natural 
inclinations. 

Thus men are forced logo beyond the narrow circle 
of ideas within which their reason ordinarily moves, and 
to take a step into the field of moral philosophy, not 
indeed from any perception of specvilativc difRculiies, bnt 
simply on practicikl grounds. The practical reason of 
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men cannot be long cxeicised any more thaa the 
theoretical, without falling insensibly into a dialectic, 
which compels it to call in the aid of phito&opliy ; and in 
the one case as in the other, rest can be found only Ln a 
thorough criticism of human reason. 

354 5<Wlttf« Jf. — Transition from Popular Moral PhUasopky 
to the Metaphym ofMeralily. 

So far, we have drawn our conception of duty frani the 
manner in which men employ it in the ordinary exer- 
cise of their piactical reason. The conception of duty, 
however, we must not suppose to be therefore derived from 
experience. On the contrary, we hear frequent com- 
plaints, the justice of which we cannot hut admit, that no 
one can point to a single instance in which an action has 
undoubtedly been done purely from a regard for duty; 
that there are certainly many actioBS which are not 
opposed to duty, but none which are indisputabLy done 

i^^/nnti duty and therefore have a moral value. Nothing 
indeed can secure us against the complete loss of* our 
ideas of duty, and Toaintain in the soul a well-grounded 
respect for the moral law, but the dcat conviction, that 
reason issues its commaQds on its own authority, without 

356 caring in the least whether the acticQs of men have, as a 
matter of fact, been done purely from ideas of duty. 
For reason commands inflexibly that certain actions 
should be done, which perhaps never have been done ; 
actions, the very possibility of which may seem doubtful 
to one who bases everything upon experience. Perfect 
disinterestedness in friendship, for instajice, is demauded 
of every man, although there may never have been a 
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sincere friend ; for puie friendship ig bound up with the 
idea of duty as duty, and belongs to the very idea of 
a reason which determines the will on a priori grounds, 
prior to all experience. 

It is, moreover, beyond dispute, that unless we are 
to deny to morality all truth and all reference to a 
possible object, the moral law has so wide an application 
that it is binding, not merely upon man, but upon all 
Taiioiial beings, and rot merely under certain contingent 
conditioas, and with certain limitations, but absolutely 
and necessarily, And it is plain, that no experieoce 
could ever lead us to suppose that laws of this apodict ic 
character are even possible, 
gjj There is, therefore,, no genuine supreme principle of 
morality, which is not independent of all experience, and 
based entirely upon pure reason. If, then, we are to 
have a philosophy of morality at all, as distinguished from 
a popular moral philosophy, we may take it for granted 
without further investigation, that unoial conceptions, 
together with the principles which flow &om them. 34* 
given a /ntm and must be presented in their generality 
{in aiittr&e^f^ 

858' Such a metaphysic of morality, which must be entirely 
free from all admixture of einpiricaJ psychology, theology, 
physics and hyperphysics, and above all from all occult 
or, as we may call them, hypophysicaJ qualities, is not 
only indispensable as a foundation for a sound theory of 
duties^ but it is also of the highest importance in the 
practical realization of moral precepts. For the pure 
idea of duty, unmixed with any foreign ingredient of 
sensuous desire, in a word^ the idea of the moral law, 
,359 influences the h ;art of man much more powerfully 
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through his reason, which in this way only becomes 
coiistious that it can of itself be practical, than do 
all the motives which have their source in experience. 
I Conscious of its awn dignity, the moral !a.w treats all 
[ sensuous desires with CQQtempt, and is able to mastei 
/ them one by one. 

From what has been said it is evident, that all moral 
conceptions have their scat and origin in reason entirely 

I a priori, and are apprehended by the ordinary reason of 
men as weSl as by reasoin in its purely speculative activity. 
We have also seen that lI is of the greatest importance, 
not only in the construction by speculative reason of a 
theory of morality, but also with a view to the practical 
conduct of life, to derive the conceptions and laws of 
morality from pure reason, to present them pure and 
unmixed, and to mark out the sphere of this whole 
practical or pure knowledge of reason. Nor is it per- 
missible, in seeking to determine the whole faculty of 
360 pure practical reason, to make its principles dependent 
upon the peculiar nature of human reason, as we were 
allowed to do, and sometimes were even forced to do, in 
speculative philosophy ; for moral laws must apply to 
every rational being, and must therefore be derived iTom 
the very conception of a rational beiag as such. 

To show the need of advancing not only from the 
common moral judgipcnts of Cneil to the philosophical, 
but from a p&pular philosophy, which merely gropes its 
way by the help of e^iamples, to a raetaphysic of morality, 
we must b^n at the point where the practical faculty of 
reason supplies general rules of action, and exhibit clearly 
the steps by which it attains to the conception of duty. 
Everything in nature acts in conformity with law* 
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Only a rational being has the faculty of actiog in cq d- 
fomiity with the iclai of law, or from principles; only a 
rarional bting, in other words, has a will. And asi 
without reason actions cannot practod from laws^ will is 
simply practical reasQQ. If the will is infallibly deter- 
mined by reason, the actions of a rational being are 
subjectively as well as objectively necessary; that is, will 
must be regarded as a faculty of choosing that only which 
reason, independently of natural inclination, declares to 
be practically necessary or good. On the other hand, if 
the will is not invariably determined by reason alone, but is 
6i subject to certain subjective conditions or motiveSf which 
are noE always in harmony with the objective conditionsj 
if the will, as actually is the case with man, is not in 
perfect conformity with reason; actions which are recog- 
nized to be objectively necessary, are subjectively con- 
tingent. The determi nation of such a will accofdiog to 
objcctiYe l&ws is therefore caUcd obligation. That is to 
say, if the will of a rational being is not absolutely good, 
we conceive of it as capable of being determined by 
abjective laws of reason, but not as by its very nature 
necessarily obeying them. 

The idea that a certain principle is objective, and 
binding upon the wilL, is a command of reason, and the 
sutement of the command in a formula ia an imperative. 

All imperatives are expressed by the word ou^ht, to 
indicate that the will upon which they are binding is not 
by its subjective constitution necessarily detennined in 
conformity with the objective law of reason. An impera- 
tive says, that the doing, or leaving undone of a certain 
thing would be good, but it addresses a will which does 
sot always do a thing simply because it is good. Nowj 
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that is practically good which delenniaes the will by ideas 
of reason, in other words, that which determines it, not 
by subjective influences, but by principles which are 
objective, or apply to all rational beings as such. Goitd 
^A^Ieasures se quite distinc t Pleasure results from the 
influence of purely subjective causes upon the will of the 
subject, apd these vary with the susceptibility of this Or 
that individual, while a principle of reason is valid for all. 

A perfectly good will would, like the will of man, stand 
under objective laws, laws of the good, but it could not 
63 be said to be under an obligatim to act in conformity with 
those laws. Such a will by its subjective constitution 
could be determined only by the idea of the good. In 
reference to the Divine will, or any other holy will, 
imperatives have no meaning ; for here the will is by its 
very nature necessarily in harmony with the law, and 
therefore augki has no application to it Imperatives 
are fonnulxt which express merely the relation of objec- 
tive laws of volition in general to the imperfect will of 
this or that rational being, as for instance, the will of 
man. 

Now, all imperatives command either kypotketically ot 
caUgoricaiiy. A hypothetical imperative slates that a 
certain thing must be done, if something eke which is 
willed, or at least might be willed, is to be attained. 
The categorical imperative declares that an act is in itself 
or objectively necessary, without any reference to another 
end. 

Every practical law represents a possible action as 
good, and therefore as obligatory for a subject that is 
capable of being determined to act by reason. Hence 
all iiuperativea are formulse for the determioatioE of an 
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action which is obligatoiy according to the principle of a 
will that is in some sense gaod. If the action Is good 
only because it is a means to semcikirig else, the impera- 
tive is hypoiketkal; if the action is conceived to be good 
in itself, the imperative, as the necessary [mnciple of a. 
will that in itself conforms to reason, is categorical. 

An imperative, then, states what possible action of 
mine would be good. It supplies the practical rule for a. 
win which does not at once do an act simply because it 
is good, either because the subject does not know it to be 
good, or because, knowing it to be good, he is influenced 
by maxims which are opposed to the objective principles 
of a practical reason. 

The hypothetical imperative says only that an action 
63 is good relatively to a certain possible end or to a certain 
actual end. In tiie former case it is frcMematie, in the 
latter case asserteric. The categorical imperative, which 
affirms that an action is in itself ot objectively aecessaiy 
without regard to an end, that is, Vfitbout regard to any 
other end th^ itself, is an apcdicHc practical principle. 

Whatever is <(vithin the power of a rational being may 
be conceived to be capable of being willed by some 
rational being, and hence the principles which determine 
what actions are necessary in the attainment of certain 
possible ends, are infinite in number, 

Yet there is one thing which we may a^me that all 
finite rational bein§[s actually make their end, and there 
is therefore one object which may safely be regarded, 
not simply as something that they may seek, but as 
something thai by a necessity of their nature they actually 
do seek. This object is happiness. The hypothetical 
imperative, which affirms the practical necessity of an 
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164 action as the means of attaining happiness, is aisertaric. 
We must not tEiink of happiness as simply a possible and 
prolilemaiic end, but as an end that we may with confi 
I deuce presuppose a priori to be sought by eveiyone, 
I belonging as it does to the yctj nature of man. Now 
skill in the choice of means to his own greatest well-being 
may be called pmd/inee, taiing the word in its more 
restricted sense. An imperative, therefore, which relates 
merely to the choice of means to one's own happiness, 
that is, a maxim of prudence, musit be hypothedcal; it 
' commands an action, not absolutely, but only a& a means 

to another end. 
' Lastly, there is an imperative which directly commands 
an action, without presupposing as its condition that 
sotne other end is to be attained by means of that action. 
This imperative is; eaitganeal. It has to do, not with the 
matter of aii action and the result expected to foUow from 
it, but simply with the form atid principle from which the 
" action itself proceeds. Tte action is essentially good if 
the motive of the agent is good, let the consequences be 
what they may. This impeiative may be called th€ im- 
peratire of morality. 

i6j How are all these imperatives possible? The question 
is not, Hon- is an action which an imperative commands 
actually realized ? but, How can we think of the will as 
placed under obligation by each of those imperatives? 
Very little need be said to show how an imperative of skill 
is possible. He who wills the end, wills also the means in 
his power which axe indispensable to the attainment of ihe 
end. Looking simply at the act of will, we must say that 
this proposition is analytic If a certain object is to 
follow as an effect from my volitton, noy causality must be 
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conceived as active in the production of the effect, or as 
employing the means by which the effect will take place. 
The iraperarive, therefore, s-iraply states that in the con- 
ception of the willing of this end there is directly 
implied the conception of actions necessary to this 
end. No doubt certain s)Tithetic propositions are 
required to determine the particular means by which 
a given end may be attained, but these have noth- 
ing to do with the principle or act of the wiEl, but 
merely state how the object may actually be realized. 
Were it as easy to give a definite conception of happi- 
a66 ness as of a particular end, the imperatives of prudence 
would be of exactly the same nature as the imperatives of 
skill, and would therefore be analytic For, we should be 
able to say, that he who wills the eud wills also the only 
means in his power for the attainment of the end. But, 
Urtfortunately, the conception of happiness is so indetinit^j 
that, although every tnan desires to obtaiti it, he is unable 
to give a definite and self-consistent statement of what he 
actually desires and wills. The truth is, that, Strictly speak- 
ing, the iiaperatives of prudence are not commasds &t all. 
They do not say that actions are objective or necessary, 
aod hence they must be regarded as counsels {consilia), not 
67 as commands {praaepta) of reason. Still, the impera- 
tive of prudence would be an analytic proposition, if the 
means to happiness could only be known with certainty. 
For the only difference in the two cases is that in the im- 
perative of skill theend is merely possible, in the impera- 
tive of prudence it is actually given ; and as in both all 
that is commanded is the means to ao end which is 
assumed to be willed, the imperative which commands 
that he who wills the end should also will the means, ia in 
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Ixjth cases analytic Thicre is therefore no real difficulty 
in seeing how an imperative of pnideoce is possible. 

The only question which is difficult of solution, is, 
how the imperative of morality is possible. Here the im- 
perative is not hypothetical, and hence we cannot derive 
its objective necessity from any presupposition. Nor 
must it for a moment be forgotten, that an imperative of 
this sort cannot be established by instances taken from 
experience. We must therefore find out by careful in- 
vestigation, whether imperatives which seem to be cate- 
gorical may not be simply hypothetical imperatives in 
disguise. 

a68 One thing is plain at the very outset, namely, that only 
a categoncal imperative can have the dignity of a practical 
Ajb*, aod that the other imperatives) while ^«y may no 
doubt h< called prindpUs of the will, cannot be called 
laws. An actiO'a trhich is necessary merely as a means to 
an arbitiaiy end, may be r-egarded as ttself contingent, 
and if the end is abandoned, the maxim which prescribes 
the action has no longer any force. An unconditioned 
command, on the other hand* does not permit the will to 
choose the opposite, and therefore it caiiies witli it the 
necessity which is essential to a law. 

It is, however, very hard to sec how there can be a 
categorical imperative or law of morality at all. Such 
a law is an c priori synthetic proposition, and we cannot 
expect that there will be less difficulty in showing how a 
proposition of that sort is possible in the sphere o( 
morality than we have found it to be in the sphere of 
knowledge. 

In attempting to aolve this problem, we shall 6rst of 
all inquire, whether tbe mere conception of a categorical 
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imperative may not perhaps supply us with a formula, 
which contains the only proposition that can possibly be 
a categorical imperative. The more difficult question, 
bow such an absolute commLind is possible at aU, will 
require a special investigation, which must be postponed 
to the last section. 

If I take the mere conception of a hypothetical imper- 
ative, I camiot tell what it may contain until the condition 
under which it applies is presented to me. But I can tell 
it once from the very conception of a categorical ijuper- 
ad^ative what it must contain. Viewed apart from the law, 
the imperative simply affirms that the maxim, or sub- 
jective principle of action, must conform to the objective 
pri&ciple or law. Now the law contains no condition to 
■vhich it is restricted, and bence nothing remains but the 
statement, that the maxim ought to conform to the iini- 
versality of the law as such. It is only this conformity to 
law that the imperaiive can be said to represent aa 
necessary. 

There is therefore but one categorical imperative, which 
may be thus stated ; Act in tonformiiy with that Piaxim, 
and thai maxim enly, which you can at ihc same time will 
io be a universal Jaw. 

Now, if from this single imperative, as from their prin- 
ciple, al! imperatives of duty can be derivedt we shall at 
least be able to indicate what we mean by the categorical 
imperadve and what the conception of st implies, although 
we shall not be able to say whether the conception of 
duty may not itself be empty. 

The universality of the law which governs the succession 
of events, is what we mean by naiurt, in the most general 
sense, that is, the existence of things, in so far as theii 
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existence is determined in conformity with univerGal 
laws. The universal imperative of duty might therefore 
be put in this way : Ad as if ihe maxim fram which 
•ou a€t were to become ihrmigk your will a universal law 
of nature. 

S7s If we attend to wha.t goes on in ourselves in every 
transgression of a duty, we find, that we do not will that 
our maxim should become a universal law. We find it 
in fact impossible to do so, and we really will that the 
apposite of our maxim shouJd remain a imivcreal law, 
at the same time that we assume the liberty of making an 
exception in favour of natural inclination in our own case, 
or perhaps only for this particular occasion. Hence, if 
we looked at al! cases from the same point of view, that 
is, from the point of view of reason, we should see that 
there was here a contradiction in our will. The con- 
tradiction is, that a certain principle is admitted to be 
necessary objectively or as a universal law, and yet is 
he!d not to be uiiiversal subjectively, but to admit of 
exceptions. What we do is, to consider our action at 
one time from the point of view of i will that is in perfect 
conformity with reason, and at another time from the 
point of view of a will that is under the influence of 
natural jnclination. There is, therefore, here no real 
contradiction, but merely an antagonism of inclination 
to the command of reason. The universality of the 
principle is changed into a mere generality, in order that 
the practical principle of reason may meet the majdm 
halfway. IjNot only is this limitation condemned by our 
own impartial judgment, but it proves that we actually 
recognize the validity of the categorical imperative, and 
273 merely allow ourselves to make a ftw exceptions io our 
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favo ur which we try to consider as of no importance, 
or as a necessary concession to ciraiinstances/ ~ ' 
This much at least we have learned, that if the idea of 
duty is to have any meaning and to lay down the laws of 
our actions, it must be expressed in categorical and not 
in hypothetical imperatives. We have also obtained a 
clear and distinct conception (a very important thing), 
of what is implied in a categorical imperative which con- 
tains the principle of duty for all cases, granting such an 
imperative to be possible at all. But we have not yet 
been able to prove a priori, that there actually is such an 
imperative ; that there is a practical law which commands 1 
absolutely on its own authority, and is independent of 
all sensuous impulses; and that duty consists in obedience 
to this law. 

In seeking to reach this point, it is of the greatest im- 
portance to observe, that the reality of this principle cannot 
possibly be derived from the peculiar comHititim ofhummt 
nature. For by duty is meant the practically unconditioned 
necessity of in act, and hence we can siiow that duty is a 
law for the will of all humao beings, only by showing 
that it is applicable to all ratiooal beings, or rather to all 
rational beings to whom an imperative applies at all. 

The question, then, is this ; Is it a necessary law fot 
ail rational beings, that they must always estimate the 
value of their actions by asking whether they can will that 
their miutims should serve as universal laws ? If there 
is such a law, it must be possible to prove entirely a priori, 
that it is bound up with the very idea of the will of a 
rational being. To show that there is such a connection 
we must, however reluctantly, take a step into the realm of 
raetaphysic;, not, however, into the realm of speculative 
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75 phiiosophy, but into the metaphysic of morality. For 
we have here to deal with objective practical laws, 
and therefore with the relation of the will to itself, in so 
bu as it is determined purely by reason. All relation of 
the will to That is empirical is excluded as a matter of 
course, for if reason determines the relation ttitireiy by itself, 
it must necessstily do so « prim'. 

Will is conceived of as a faculty of determining itself 
t to aclion ffi atierdana with ihe Uka ofeerlsin laws. Such 
a faculty can belong only to a rational being. Now that 
which serves as an objective principle for the self-deter- 
mination of the will Es an end, and if this end is given 
purely by reason, it must hold for all rational beings. On 
the other Hand, that which is merely the condition of the 
possibility of an action the effect of which is the end, is 
called the means. The subjective ground of desire isnatural 
inclination, the objective ground of volition is a motive; 
henc<^ere is a distinction between subjective ends, 
which depend upon natural inclination, and objective 
ends, which are^connected with motives that hold for every 
rational being. / Practical principles that abstract Irom 
all subjective are formal ; those that presuppose 

subjective eods, and therefore natural inclinations, are 
material. The ends which a rational being arbitrarily sets 
before himself as material ends to be produced by \a& 
actions, are all merely relative ; for that which gives to 

fG them their value is simply their relation to tlie peculiar 
susceptibility of the subject. They can therefore yield 
no universal and necessary principles, or practical lawe, 
applicable to ail rational beings, and binding upon every 
will. Upon such relative ends^ therefore, only bypothelical 
imperatives can be based 
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Suppose, however, tliat there is something the existence 
of which has in itself an absolute value, something 
whieh^ as an tnd in itself, can be a ground of definite 
laws ; then, there would lie in that, and only in that, the 
ground of a possible categorical imperative or practical 
law. 

Now, I say, that man, and indeed every rational being 
as such, exists as ao end in himself, not merely as a 
means to be made use of by this or that will, and there> 
fore man in all his actions, whether these are directed 
towards himself or towards other rational beings, must 
always be regarded as an end. No object of natlwaJ' 
desire has more than a conditioned value \ for if the 
natural desires, and the wants to which they give rise, did 
not exist, the object to which they are directed wovild have 
DO value at all. So far are the natural desires and wants 
from having an absolute value, so far are ihey from being ' 
sought simply for themselves, that every rational being 
must wish to be entirely free from their influence. The 
value of every object which human action is the means 
of oblainii]g, is, therefore, always conditioned. And 
even beings whose existence depends upon nature, not 
upon our will, if they are without reason, have only the 
relative value of means, and are therefore called things. 
Rational beings, on the other hand, are called persons, 
because their very nature shows them to be ends in 
themselves, that is, something which cannot be made use 
of simply as a means. A person being thus an object of 
respect, a certain limit is placed upon arbitrary will. 
Persona are not purely subjective ends, whose existence 
has a value for us as the eflect of our actions, but they 
are et>j/(tive tnds^ or beings whose existence is an end 
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in itself, for which do other end can be substituted. If 
all valae were conditioned, Uid therefore contiilfeDt, it 
would be impossible to show that there i£ AOy Supreme 
practical principle whatever. 

then, there is a supreme practical principle, a 
277 principle which in relation to the human will is a 
categorical LmpeTativc, it must be an ebjecUve principle of 
the will, and must be able to serve as a univer^l 
practical law. For, such a principle must be derived 
from the idea of that which is necessarily an end for 
every one because it is an end in tisdf. Its fouodation 
is this, that rational nature exists as an tnd in itself. 
Man necessarily conceives of his own existence in this 
way, and so far this as a suh^ettivr principle of human 
actioo. But in this way also every other rational being 
conceives of bis own existence, aad for the very same 
rauon ; hence the principle is also objective, and from 
itf as the highest practical ground, aU laws of the will 
must be capable of being derived. The practical impera- 
tive will therefore be this : Act so as io use humaiiiiyy 
whether in ymr own person or in the person ef amth^^ 
always as an end, never as merely a means. 

The principle, that humanity and every rational nature 
is an end in itself, is not borrowed from experience. For, 
in the fij^t place, because of its un.iver5ality it applies to 
all rarional beings, atld do experience can apply so widely. 
In the second place, it does aot regard humanity sub- 
jectively, as an end of man, that is, as an object which 
the subject of himself actually makes his end, but as an 
objective end, which ought to be regarded as a taw that 
constitutes the supreme limiting condition of all subjective 
ead8> and which must therefore have its source in pure 
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reason. The objective ground of all practical laws 
consists in the rule and the form of universality, which 
makes them capable of serving as laws, but their 
ntbjedive ground consists in the end to which they are 
directed. Mow, by the second principle, every rational 
being, as an end in himself, is the subject of all ends. 
From this foliows the third practical principle of the wiU, 
which is the supreme condition of its harmony with 
universal practical reason, namely, the idea of ifie will of 
every rational Mag as a ■UfiU which lays down universal 
taws ofaetion. 

280 This fonnula implies, that a will which is itself the 
supreme lawgiver cannot possibly act from interest of any 
sort in the law, although no doubt a will may stand 
und^r the law, and may yet be attached to it by Che bond 
of interest 

At the point we have now reached, it does not seem 
surprising that all previous attempts to iind out the 
principle of morality should have ended in failure. It 
was seen that man is bound under law by duty, but it did 
not strike anyone, that the univerral system of Utws to 
which he is subject are laws which he imposes upon 
himseif, and that he is only under obligation to aci 
in conformity with his own will, a will which by the' 
a8i purpose of nature prescribes universal laws. Now so long 
as man is thought to be merely subject to law, no matter 
what the law may be, he must be regarded as stimulated 
or constrained to obey the law from interest of some 
kind ; for as the law does not proceed from his ewn will,! 
there must be somelking exierml to his will which 
compels him to act in conformity with it. This perfectly! 
necessary conclusion frustrated every attempt to find a 
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supreme principie of duty. Duty was never cstablishttl, 
but merely the necessity of acting from some form of 
interest, private or public The imperative was therefore 
necessarily always conditioned, and could not possibly 
have the force of a ihoibI command. The supreme 
principle of morality I shall therefore call the principle 
of the autonomy of the will, to distinguish it from all other 
principles, which I call principles of heteronomy. 

The conception that every rational being in all the 
maxims of his will must regard himself as prescribing 
universal laws, by reference to which himself and all his 
actions are to be judged, leads to a cognate and very 
fniitfiil conception, that of a kingdom of ends. 

Sy kingdopi, I mean the systematic combination of 
different rational bemgs through the medium of common 
laws. Now, laws determine certain ends as universal, 
and hence, if abstraction ie made from the individual 
differences of rational beings, and from all that is peculiar 
to their private ends, we get the idea of a complete 
totality of ends combined in a system ; in other words, we 
are able to conceive of a kingdom of ends, which 
conforms to the principles formulated above. 

All rational beings stand Under the law, that each 
should treat himself and othefS, never simply as means, 
bat always as at ihe same time en-di in themselves. Thus 
there arises it systematic combination of rational heings 
through the medium of common objective laws. This 
may well be called a kingdom of ends, because the 
object of those laws is just to relate all rational beings 
to one another as ends and means. Of course this 
kingdom of ends is merely an ideal. 
2 Morality, then, consists in the relation of all action to 
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the system of laws which a^lone makes possible a Icingdom 
or ends. These laws must belong to the nature of every 
rationaj being, and must proceed from his own wiU. The 
principle of the will, therefore, is, that no action should 
be done from any other maxim than one which is con- 
sistent with a universal law. This may be expressed in 
the formula ; j4c/ so ihat the %viU may regard tistl/ as in 
its maxims laying down universal laws. Now, if the 
maxims of rational beings are not by their very nature in 
hannony with this objective principie, the principle of 
a universal system of laws, the necessity of acting in 
conformity with that principle is called practical obligation 
or duty. No doubt duty does not apply to the soveieigu 
will in the kingdom of ends, but it applies to every 
'84 member of it, and to all in equal measure. Autonomy 

I is thus the foundation of the moral value of man and of 
every other rational being. 
The three ways m which the principle of morality has 
been formulated are at bottom simply different statements 
of the same law, and each implies the other two. 

92 An absolutely good will, then, the principle of which 
k must be a cat^orical imperative, will be tindettrmined as 
■ regards all objects, and will contain merely the f(yrm of 
P voKtioit in general, a form which rests upon the avtonomy 

93 of die wilL The one law which the will of every rational 
being imposes upon itself, and imposes without reference 
to any natural impulse or any interest, is, that the maxitas 
of every good will must be capable of being made 
universal law. 

How si4ch an a prt&ri synthetic practical preposition is 
p9itibUi and why it is necessary, is a problem which it is 
not the task of a metaphysic of morality to solve. We 
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Have not even affirmed it to be true, much l«ss have we 
attempted to prove its truth. To prove that practical 
reason is capable of being employed synthetically, and 
that morality is noi a nae?e fiction of the brain, requires 
us to enter upon a ciiticism of the faculty of practical 
reason itself In th* »*!rt section we shall state the main 
points which must be ptroved in a Critique of Frscdcal 

194 Se^tien III. — Transifisn from ihe MetaphysU of Morality 
to the Critique of Pr<uti4al Riason. 

The Idea ef Frtedom as i/te Key ta the Autonomy ef 
ihe WiU. 

"^Thc villi is the causality of living beings In so far as 
they are rati'OuaL Freedom is tiiiat causality in so far as 
it can be regarded as efficient without being determined to 
activity by ajiy cause other than itself. Natural necessity 
is the property of all non-ratioiia.1 beings to determined 
to activity by some caass external to themselves. 

The definition of freedom just given is iiegaltve, and 
therefore it does not tell us what freedom is in itself ; but 
it prepares the way for a positive conception of a. more 
specific ajid more fruitfiil character. The conception of 
causality carries with it the conception of determination 
by law (Gesetz), for the effect is conceived as determined 
(gesetzt)' by the cause. Hence freedom must not be 
regarded as lawless, (gesetzlos), but simply as independent 
of laws of nature. A free cause does conform to un- 
changeable law^s, but these laws are peculiar to itself; 
and, indeed, apart from law a free will h&s do meaning 
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whatever. A necessary of nature, as we h.a.ve seen, 
implies the heteronomy of efficient causes j for no effect 
is possible at all, unless its cause is itself determined to 
activity by something else. What, therefore, can freedom 
possibly be but autonoray, that is, the property of the 
will to be a law to itself? Now, to say that the will in 
all its actions is a law to itself, is simply to s^y tha.t its 
95 priadple is, to act &om no other majum t}iaii that the 
object of which is itself as a universal law. But this is 
just the formula of the categorical imperative and the 
principle of morality. Hence a free will is the same 
thing as a will that conforms to moral laws. 

If, then, we start from the presupposirion of freedom 
of the will, we can derive morality and the principle of 
morality simply from an analysis of the conception of 
freedom. Yet the principle of morality, namely, that an 
absolutely good will is a will the maxim of which can 
always be taken as itself a universal law, is a synthetic 
proposition. For by no possibility can we derive this 
property of the maxim from an anaiysis of the conception 
of an absolutely good will The transition irom the con- 
ception of freedom to the conception of morality can be 
made only if there is a third proposition which connects 
the other two m a synthetic unity. The pisifive conception 
of freedom yields this third proposition, and not the con- 
ception of nature, in which a thing is related causally 
ouly to something else. What this third proposition is 
to which £reedom points, and of which we have an a 
priori idea, can be mads dear only after some prelunimuy 
investigation. 
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J-rccdem is a property of all Rational Beings. 

It cannot in any way be proved that the wil! of man is 
free, ti&less it can be shown that the will of all rational 
beings is free. For nooTality is a law for as only in so 
far as we iire rational beings, and th^efore it must apply to 
all rational beings. But morality is possible Only for a 
free being, and heace it must be proved that ^eedoiu also 
39*^ belongs to the will of all rational beings. Now 1 say, 
that a being who cannot act exetpt under the idea of 
freedom, must for that very reason be regarded as free so 
far as his actions are concerned. In other worda, even 
if it cannot be proved by speculative reason that his will 
is free, all the laws that are inseparably bound up with 
freedom must be viewed by him as laws of his will And 
1 say, further, that we must necessarily attribute to every 
rational being thai has a will the idea of freedom, because 
every such being always acts under that idea. A rational 
being we must conceive as having a reason that is 
pracrical, that is, a reason that has causality with regard 
to its objects. Now, it is impossible to conceive of a 
reason which should be consciously biassed in its judg- 
ments by some influence from without, for the subject 
would in tiiat case regard its judgments as determined, not 
reason, but by a natural impulse. ReE^on must there- 
fore regard itself as the author of its principles of action, and 
as independent of all external influences. Hence, as prac- 
tical reason, or as the will of a- rational being, it must be 
r^Ewded by itself as free. The will of a rational being, in 
other words, can be his own will only if he acts Under the 
idea of freedom, and therefoie this idea tau&t in the 
practical sphere be ascribed to all rational beio^. 
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Tife iiUertst mitiecfed wiih Moral Ideas, 

We have sA last succeeded in reducmg the true con- 
ception of morality to the idea of freedom. This, how- 
ever, does not prove that man actually is free, but only 
that, without presupposing freedom, we cannot coaceire 
of ourselves as rational beings, who are conscious of 
causality with respect to our actions, that is, as endowed 
1)7 with will. We have also found that on the same ground 
all beings endowed with reason and will must determine 
themselves to action under the idea of their freedom. 

From the presupposition of the idea, of freedom there 
also followed the consciousness of a law of action, the 
law that our subjective principles of action, or maxims, 
must always be of such a character that they have the 
validity of objective or universal principles, and can be 
talten as universal laws imposed upon our will by our- 
selves. But why, it may be asked, should I subject 
myself to this principle simply as a rational being, and 
why, therefore, should all other beings who are endowed 
with reason uome unrter the same principle f Admitting 
that 1 am not fareed to do so by interest — which indeed 
would rnake a categorical imperative impossible — yet I 
must an interest in tha.t principle and see how I come 
to subject myself to it 

It looks as if we had, strictly speaking, shown merely 
that in the idea of freedom the moral law must be pre- 
supposed in order to explain the principle of the auto- 
nomy of the will, without being able to prove the reality 
and objectivity of the moral law itself* 
58 It must be frankly admitted, that there is here a sort 
of circle from which it seems impossible to escape. We 
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assume that as efllicieitt causes we are Iree, in order to ex- 
plain how in the kingdom of ends we can "be ander moral 
laws; and then we think of ouiFelves as subject to Dooral 
taws, because we have ascribed to oureelves freedom of 
will Freedom of will and self-legislation of will are both 
autonomy, and, therefore, they are conceptions which im- 
ply each other ; but, for thai very reason, the one cannot 
be employed lo explain or to account for the other. 

I Mew is a CaUgorUal Imperaiive ^cssit'lel 

As an intelligence, a rational teing views himself as a 
member of the intelligible world, and it is only as an 
efficient cause belonging to this world that he speaks of 
his own causality as wilL On the other hand, he is con- 
scious of himself as alsD a pMt of the world of SCDSe, and 
in this conoection his actions appear as mere phenomena 
which that causality underlies. Yet he cannot trace back 
his actions as phenomena lo the causality of his will, be- 
cause of that causality he has no knowledge ; and he is 
thus forced to view them as if they were determined 
merely by other phenomena^ that is, by natural desires 
and inclinations. Were a man a member only of the in- 
telligible world, all his actions would be in perfect agree- 
ment with the autonomy of the will ; were he merely a 
part of the world of sense, they would have to be regarded 
as completely subject to the natural law of desire and 
inclination, and to the heteronomy of nature. The former 
would rest upon the supreme principle of morality, the 
latter upon that of happiness. But it must be ob- 
served that the intelligible world is ihe eondiUm of (hi 
world of sense, and, therefore, of the laws of that worltj. 
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And u the wiL beloBgs altogether to the intelligibEe 
world, it is the intelligible world that prescribes the laws 
which the will directly obeys. As an intelligence, I am 
therefore subject to the law of the intelligible world, that 
is, to reason, notwithstanding the fact that I belong on the 
other side of my nature to the world of sense. Now, as 
subject to reason, which in the idea of freedom contains 
the law of the intelligible world, I am conscious of being 
03 subject to the autonomy of the will. The laws of the 
intelligible world I must therefore r^ard as imperatives, 
and the actions conformable to this principle as duties. 

The explanation of the possibility of categorical imper- 
atives, then, is, that the idea of freedom makes me a 
member of the intelligible world. Were I a member of 
no other world, all my actions ieiou/4 as a matter of fact 
always conform to the autonomy of the will But as 1 
perceive myself to be also a member of the world of sense, 
I can say only, that my actions ougJU to conform to the 
autoDomy of the will. The categorical c/agAi is thus an 
a priori synthetic proposition. To my will as affected by 
sensuous desires, there is added synthetically the idea of 
my will as belonging to the intelligible world, and there- 
fore as pure and self-determining. The wil! as rational 
is therefore the supreme condition of the will as sensuous. 
The method of explanation here employed is similar to 
that by which the categories were deduced For the 
a priori synthetic propositions, which make all knowledge 
of nature possible, depend, as we have seen, upon the 
addition to perceptions of sense of the pure conceptions 
of understanding, which, in themselves, are nothing but 
the form of law in general 
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303 Limits of Practical Phihiopky, 

Freedcm is only an idea of reason, a.nd therefore its 
objective reality is doubtful. Thus there arises a dialectic 
of practical reason. ^.The freedom ascribed to the will 
seems 10 Stand la confeadictior with the necessity of 

3^4 na;tuie> It is, Lherefore, incumbent Upon speatlaiiye 
ihihsQ^hy at least to show that we thiak of iiun in one 
sense and relation when we call him Irec, and in another 
seiis« and relation when we view him as a part of nature, 
and as subject to lis laws. But tbis duty b iDcumbent 
upon speculative philosophy only in so as it has to 
dear the way for practical philosophy. 

306 In rt<V(feja^ itself into the intelligible world, practical 
reason does not transcend its proper limits, as it would do 
if it tried to know itself directly by means of perception. 

/» In so thinking itself reason merely conceives of itself 
Lnegatively as mt belonging to the world of sense, witbout 
^ving any laws to itself in determination of the wiJL 
/'There is but a single point in which it is positive, namely, 
in the thought that freedom, though it is a negative 
determination, is yet bound up with a positive faculty, 
and, indeed, with a causality of reason which is called 
will. In other words» will is the faculty of so acting that 
the principle of action should conform to the essential 
nature of a rational motive, that is, to the condition that 
the maxim of action should have the universal validity of 
a law. Were reason, however, to derive an object ofwtli, 
that is, a motive, froTo the intelligible world, it would 
transcend its proper limits, and would make a pretence 
of knowing something of which it knew nothing. The 
conception of an intelligible world is therefore merely a 
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fpeifii cf viab^tyoaA the world of sense, at which reason 
^sees itself eompcMed to take its stand in order ta think 
itself as praclifcU. This conception would not be possible 
at all if the sensuous desires were sufficient to determine 
the action of man. It is necessary, because otherwise man 
would not be conscious of himself as an intelligence, and, 
therefore, not as a rational cause acting through reason or 
operating freely. y'This thought undoubtedly involves the 
idea of an order aruTa system of laws other tlian tlie order 
and laws of nature, which concern only the world of sense. "7 
Hence it makes necessary the conception of an intellig- ' 
ible world, a world which comprehends the totality of 
rational beings as things in themselves. Yet it in no way 
entides us to think of that world otherwise than in its 
formal condition, that is, to conceive of the maxims of 
the will as conformable to universal laws, 

Reason would, therefore, completely transcend its 
proper limits, if it should undt^rtake to explain how pure 
reason can be practical, or, what is the same thing, to 
explain fumf freedom is possible. 
7 We can explain nothing but that which we can reduce 
to laws, the object of which can be presented in a possible 
experience. Freedom, however, is a mere idea, the 
objective reality of which can in no way be presented in 
accordance with laws of nature, and, therefore, not in any ) 
possible experience. It has me rely the necessity of a / 
presupposition gf reason, made by a being who beUeves/ 
hirnseif to be conscious of a will, that is, of a faculty! 
distinct fron* mm desire. The roo st that we can do is", 
to (iffcrfd freedom by remOviog the objections of those, 
who claim to have a deeper insight into the nature of 
things than we can pretend to have, and who, therefore, * 
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declare that freedom is impossible. It would no doubt 
be a contradiction to sa.y that in its causality the will is 
entirely separated from all the laws of the sensible world. 
But the contradiction disappears, if we say, that behind 
phenoniena there are things in themselves, which, though 
they are hidden from us, are the condition of phenomena ; 
and that the laws of action of things in themselves 
natumlly are not the same as the law$ under which their 
phenomenal manifestations stand. 
: While, therefore, it is tme that we cannot comprehend 
the practical unconditioned necessity of the moral impera- 
tive, it ia also true that we can comprehend its incampre- 
funsibitity; and this is all that can fairly be demanded 
of a philosophy which seeks to reach the priaciples wbicli 
determine the limits of human reason. 
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19 BOOK I.— ANALYTIC OF PURE PRACTICAL 
REASON 

Chapter L — The PRiNcrpLES of Ptoe PaACricAt 
Reason, 

I. Defitiitien. 

PrACTICAI principles are propositions, which contain a 
genera! deterrainatjon of th« will, a, detenu ioation that 
has under it various pntctical rules. Thej £ire subjective 
principles, or maxims, if the condition is regarded by the 
subject as holdiag only for his own will ; they are 
objective principles, ot practical laws^ if the condition is 
seen to be objective, or to hold for the will of every 
rational being. 

Rtmark. 

A man may make it his maxim to avenge every injury 
that is done to him, while yet he sees that this is not a 
a 1 practical law, but is merely a maxim of his own. But tell 
him, that he ought never to make a deceitAil promise, and 
he recognizes that here the rule concerns only his will, and 
holds whether the special ends he may have in view can 
be attained by obeying the rule or not. And if this rule 
is practically right, it is a categorical imperative, and 
therefore a law. Hence practical laws concern the will 
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only, and not at all the conaequenc^s which may follow 
in the world of sense through its causality. 

2. Theorrtn \- 

AU practical principles that presuppose an objat or 
matter of desiie as motive of the will, are empiricalr and 
such principles caDnot yield practical laws. 

By the matter of desire 1 mean an object which it is 
desired to realize. Now, if the desire for this object 
precedes the practical nilet and is the condition of its 
being made a principle, I aifirm, in the first ptace, that 
the principle must he empirical. For the motive of the will 
is in that case the idea of an object, which is so related 
to the subject, that the faculty of desire is determined 
93 to activity by it But this means, that the subjei:! 
expects to receive pleasure from the realization of the 
object This pleasure must therefore be presupposed as 
the condition without which the will would not be 
determined, to activity. Now, it is impossible to Icnow 
a priori whether an object will bring pleasure or pain, or 
neither. The motive must therefore be altogether em- 
pirical, and so also must be the material principle which 
is based upon it. 

In the second place, a principle thai rests entirely upon 
the subjective condition of a peculiar sensibility to 
pleasure or pain, may indeed serve as a maxim for the 
sensitive subject, but it cannot be a iaw even for him. 
Such a principle can therefore n^ver yield a practical 
law. 
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3, Thfsrem 2. 

All material practice] principles are, as such, of one 
and th« same kind, aod are reducible to the general 
principle of self-love or individual happiness. 

Pleasure in the idea of the existence of 1 thing, in so 
f&l as it 13 to detennioe the desire for that thing, rests 
upon the sensibility of the subject, because it is dependent 
upon the existence of the thing desired. Pleasure there- 
fore belongs to sense or feeling, not to UDdefslandiiig ; 
for understanding implies a relation of the idea an 
object through conceptions, not to the subject "by tseang 
of feelings. Hence pleasure is pracllcal only in so far as 
the feeJiag of pleasure, which the subject expects to e)c- 
periencc in the realisation of the thing, detenaiaes the 
faculty of desire. Now the consciousness on the part of 
a ratiooal being of agreeable feeling as continuing un- 
broken through the whole of his life, is happiness, and the 
principle which makes happiness the liighest motive of 
the will, is the principle of self-love. Therefore all 
material principles, which assign as the motive of the will 
'3 the pleasure or pain expected from the realization of some 
object, are all of the same kind, inasmuch as they ail 
belong to th e principle of self-love or individual happiness. 

CeroUary. 

All material practical rules assume that the Imacr faculty 
of desire determines the will, and if there were no purely 
formal laws sufficient to determine the will, there would 
be no higlstr faculty of desire at all 
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Umi^rk 1. 

It is a matter for surprise that men of intelligence 
should imagine that a real distinction may be drawn 
between the lower and the higher faculty of desire, on the 
ground that some ideas which are associated with the 
feeling of pleasure have their source in sMse and others in 
uftdei-mnding. For however the ideas themselves may 
difTei from one another, and whether they proceed 
from understaading or even frotu reason, ^ distinguished 
from sense, the feeltag of pleasure, which is the real 
motive by which the wil! is determined to act, is always 
the same in kind,, not only because it can be known only 
empirically, but because in every desire the same vital 
energy is always expressed. The only difference between 
S pleasures is tberdbre one of degree. However under- 
standing and rcMon may be employed in furthering 
individual happiness, the principle itself contains no 
other motives than those which act upon the will through 
the Iffwer £iculty of desire. We are therefore forced to 
say, either that there is no higher &culty of desire at 
all, or that pure rtasm is of itself practical, that is, is able 
to determine the will by the mere form of the practical 
rule, independently of all feeling, and therefore of all 
ideas of pleasure and pain. 

Remark a. 

7 Even if all finite rational beings were perfectly agreed 
iln regard to the objects that are fitted to bring pleasure 
or pain, and also in regard to the means of attaining those 
objects, the frindptt of self-love could not claim to be a 
ptaaical faiti. For the motive would not even then cease 
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to be subjective and empirical, nor would it possess the 
Dccessity which every law implies, namely, the objective 
necessity based upon a priori grounds. 

iZ 4. Theorem 3. 

If a rational being is to think of his maxims as prac- 
tical universal laws, he must think of them as determining 
the will, not by their matter, but simply by their lorm. 

The matter of a practical principle is the object of will 
This object either dfiterraines the will, or it does not, la 
the former case, the rule of the will is subjetted to an 
empirical condition; in other words, the idea which 
detctisines the will is dependent upon a certain feeling of 
pleasure 01 pain; atid hence there can be no practicaJ 
law. But, if all matter is removed from the law, that is, | 
every object tba.t is c^pEtble of determining the will, 
DO'thing is left but the mere form of a universal system of 
law. Either, therefore, a rational being cannot think of 
his subjective practical principles or maxims as universal 
laws i or it is the mere form of his. maxims which makes 
them practical laws, and enables them to belong to a 
system of universal laws. 

Jiefnark. 

Any man of common sense can at once see without 
being told, what form of maxim is fitted to serve as a 
universal law, and what is not. Suppose, for instance, 
that my maxim is to make as much money as I can. A 
man at his death has left in my hands property in trust 
for Others, but he has not l«ft in writing anything to show 
29 th&t I received the money. Can 1 interpret my maxim 
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in this way, that every one may deny havbg received 
deposit, If there is nothing to show that he has received 
it? It is at once obvious, that such a principle, the 
moment it is stated in the form of a law> becomes self- 
contradictory ; for if it were a universal principle of action, 
no one would ever leave his moniey in trust, What is re- 
cognized as a practical law must be universally applicable; 
in fact, this is an identical) and therefore a self-evident 
propositior. If my will is to stand under a practical law, 
I cannot regard my natural tnclination — in the present 
case my avarice — as a motive that harmonizes with a 
universal practical law. So far is such a principle from 
being in hannooy with a universal system of (aws, that it 
destroys itself when it is stated m the form of a universal 
law. 

JO 5. Problrm I. 

Granting that the mere form of universal law is the only 
form of a majdm that is sufficient to determine a will; the 
problem is, to find out what must be the nature of a will 
that is determined purely by that form. 

The mere form of the law t^n be apprehended only by 
reason, and hence it is not an object of sense, nor can it 
belong to phenomena. The idea which is to detamine 
the will is essentially different from the principles by which 
events follow one another in nature in accordance with 
the law of causality, for each of these events is determined 
by that which is itself a phenom^noQ. Now, if nothing 
else can $e3ve as a law to the will but the mere form of 
uaivcfial law, the will must be entirely independent of 
the Ia.w which govej^s phenomena in theii relatfon to one 
another, namely, the law of natural causality. But inde- 
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pendence of natural law is fntd^m, id the strictest or 
ftanscendentaJ sense of the word. Therefore, a will for 
which only the mere form of uuiv'eisal law can serve as 
the form of its maxim, must be a free flilL 



6. Problem If. 

Granting that a will is free ; the problem is to find the 
law which alone is htt&d to determine it necessarily. 

The matter of the practical law, or the object of the 
maxim, can be given only in experience. Now a free 
will must be independent of all empirical or sensuous 
conditions, and yet it must be capable of being deter- 1 
mined to activity. Such a will must find its principle of 
determination in the law itself, abstracted from all the 
matter of the law. But apart from its matter, the law 
contains nothing but the form of law in general, 
t Therefore, the form of law in general, in so far as it 
is contained in a maxim, is the only thing capable 
of determining a free will 



RttNark. 

Freedom and unconditioned practical law mutuall; 
refer to each other. I do not here ask, whether in their 
actual nature they are different, or whether, on the 
contrary, an unconditioned law is merely pure practicali 
reason as conscious of itself, and therefore identical withj 
the positive conception of freedom. My question is, 
whether our imwleige of that which is unconditionally 
practical, starts from the idea of freedom or from the idea 
of a practical law. Now the idea of freedom cannot be 
primary. For, as our first conception of freedom is 
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negative, we cannot be directly conscious of it ; nor 
again, can it be derived from experience, tor experience 
^ves us a knowledge only of the law of phenomena, or 
th e mechanism of nature, and nature is just the opposite 
of freedom. It is therefore of the moral latp that we axe 
primarily and directly conscious. This law we apprehend 
by thinking of niaxims of the will in their fona. Thus 
reason presents the moral lav as a priaciple of acdon, 
which no sensuous condition can outweigh, nay, as a 
principle which is completely independent of aJl sensuous 
conditions. The consciousness of the moral law, tha^e- 
4n fore, leads inevitably to the conception of freedom. To 
prevent mis uuders tan ding it must be observed, that 
while freedom is the ratw issmii of the moral law, the 
moral law is the ri^ie cognoscmdi of freedom, The idea 
I of fieedom Is certainly not self-contradictoiy ; but, if 
I reason dtd not 6r5t give us a distinct idea of the moral 
I law, we should not feel justified in supposing that there 
vas such a thing as freedom at all. 



iz 7- Supremt Law of Putt Praciieal Reasoa. 

Act so that tlie maxims of youi will may be in perfect 
harmony with a universal system of laws. 



Remark. 

jj The consciousness of this law may be called a fact of 
reason. For it is impossible to derive it from any datum 
Icnown by reason antecedently to it, as, for instance, the 
consciousness of freedom. It forces itself upon us as an 
a priori synthetic proposition, which is independent of 
amy perception, cither pure or empirical. If we were 
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permitted to presuppose fieedonn of wOl, it would no 
doubt be an analytic proposition ; but the presuppositioti 
of freedom as a positive coDceptioti could only be 
justified by an inlellectual perception, and we have na 
ground to assume such a perception. To apprehend 
this law in its true nature, however, it must be carefully 
observed, that it is not given in the sense that it caa 
be verified in experience, but only in the sense that it is 
the one fact of pure reason. It is therefore in relation to 
this fact that reason proclaims itself to be the source 
of law {sic voh, sit jitbto). 

Corollary. 

Pure reason is praclicaJ purely of itself, and gives to 
rmn a universal lav, which is called the moral law. 

Rtmarh. 

3^ The principle of morality prescribes a universal law, 
which is independent of all subjective differences, and 
which serves as the supreme formal ground for the 
detemainatioQ of the will. For this very reason, that 
principle is a law for all rational beings which have a will. 
Hence it is not restricted to man, but holds for all finite 
beings who have reason and will, and includes even the 
Infinite Being, as the Supreme Intelligence. In the case 
of finite beings, the law takes the form of an imperative} 
for while we may presuppose in them a pure will, we 
cannot presuppose that, with their sensuous wants and 
desires, chey are possessed of a }t9ly will, that is, a will 
which is incapable of maxims that contradict the moral 
law. The Supreme Intelligence, on the other hand, is 
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incapable of any maxim which is not also an objective 
law, and the conception of holiness which must therefore 
be attributed to that Being, places. Him, not indeed above 
all practical law, but above all laws that restrict His will, 
and therefore above obligatioD and duty. Yet holiness of 
will is for finite beings a practical conception, serving 
35 as the necessary ideaJ to which they can approximate 
indefinitely. This ideal the pure moral! law, which is 
therefore itself called holy, rightly insists upon holding 
ever before their eyes, To be assured of the infinite 
progress of one's maMms and of their unchangeability as 
the cause of a continuous advance constitutes virtue ; and 
this is the utmost that the practical reason of finite beings 
can bring about Virtue, at least as a faculty acquired 
naturally, can never be complete, for we cannot have 
demonstrative certainty of possessing it, and nothing can 
be more hazardous than an appeal to one's private 
conviction of his own virtue. 

8. Theorem 4. 
Autonomy of will is the sole principle of all moral laws, 
acd of the duties which are in confoimity with them. 
Heteronomy of will, on the other hand, not only supplies 
no basis for obligation, but it is contradictoiy of the 
principle of obligation and of the morality of the will. 
The single principle of morality thus consists in independ- 
ence of »11 matter of the law, that is, of every object 
of desire, and in the determinatioD of the will through 
the mere universal form of law, of which a maxim must 
be capable. This independence of all matter is freedom 
in the negative sense, just as tiie self-legifilation of pure 
practical reason is treedoni in the positive sense. Hence 
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the moral law simply expresses the au/pntmy of pure 
practical reason, that is, of freedotn. Autonomy is 
therefore the formal condition of all maxims, and apart 
from this condition there can be no harmony of the will 
with the supreme practical law. If the matter of volition, 
which is just the object of desire as connected with the 
law, should enter into the practical law as the condiiian 
of its possibility, there will be a heteronomy of the will; 
for the will must then follow some natural impulse or 
desire, and must therefore be dependent upon tlie law of 
nature. Plainly the wilt in that case does not give law to 
itself, bat merely prescribes the rational course to be taken 
in followitig certain pathological laws. Our maxims cannot 
contain in themselves the form of universal law, and 
therefore they not only cannot be the basis of obligation, 
but they contradict the principle of a pure practical 
reason. Even, therefore, if the action which proceeds 
from them should be in harmony with moral law, thi^ 
are opposed to a truly moral disposition. 

Remark. 

Suppose that the matter of ray maxim is my own happi- 
ness. This is an object which every finite being seeks, 
but the rule which prescribes it can be an a^>rff impractical 
law, only if in one's own happiness is included the hippi- 
nesB of others. Hence the law, to further the happiness 
of others, does not originate from the presupposition, that 
everyone makes his own happiness the object of his choice, 
but only from this, that the form of ulliverBaiity, which 
reason demands as the condition under which a maxim 
of self-love obtains the objective validity of a law, should 
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determine the will. It is not the securing of the happi^ 
ness or others that realty determines the pure will, but th 
pure form of law, which limits the maxim as based upon 
mere desire, by imparting to it the universality of a law 
and briagiagit into coaformity with pure practical reason. 
Only by this limitation, and not by the addition of an 
external impulse, can there arise Che conception of the 
oMtgaticn to extend the mfuctm of self-love so as to include 
the happiness of others. 

1 /. — Dtiuilion ^ tht PrinHpUi 0f Purt Pmeticat 
Reason. 

As the result of this Analytic, we learn thai pure reason 
can be practical, or, in other words, is capable of detei- 
mining the will independently of all that is empirical. 
This, indeed, is established not by an inference, but by a 
fact For reason actually proves itself to be practical 
by the fact of autonomy in the fuodamental principle of 
morality, by which it determines the will to activity. 
Another thing that we have learned is, that this fact ia 
inseparably bound up with the consciousness of freedom of 
will, and, indeed, is identical with it For a rational 
being is conscious that in his will, or as he is in himself, 
he belongs in the sphere of action to an intelligible order 
of things, although he is also aware that, in so far as he 
belongs to the world of sense, his w-ill, like other efScieni 
causes, is necessarily subject to the laws of causality. 

There is, therefore) a remarkable contrast between the 
analytical part of the Critique of pure practical reason and 
the analytical part of the Cririque of pure speculative 
reason. In tbe latter, not fundamental principles, but 
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die pure perceptions of space and time, constitute th^ 
primary data by reference to which a priori Itnowletlge 
was shown to te possible, and possible only for objects 
46 of sense. Speculative reason with perfect right denied 
that there could be any positive knowledge of objects 
which lie beyond the sphere of experience, and, therefore, 
it denied all knowledge of things as noumena At the 
same time it at least showed, that the conception of noa- 
no^na, as a cOngeption, is not only possible but necessary. 
^It proved, for instance, that there is nothing inconsistent 
with the principles and limitations of pure theoretical 
reason in the idea of freedom, taken in its negative seoaa^. 
Speculative reason, however, did not extend our know- 
ledge by presenting noumena to us as definite objects, 
but on the contrary showed that we are Ehiit out from all 
know!edg;e of them. 

Nor does the moral law presenl things to our conscious- 
ness as Qoumena, but it puts us in possession of a fact 
which nothing in the whole sensible world, nothing that 
comes within the range of theoretica.1 reason in its widest 
use, can possibly explain. This fact points to a purely 
intelligible world, and even so far determines its character 
positively, that we know something of it, namely, a 
law. 

This law gives to the world of sense, or ralher to the 
!fnstu>us wn/«« of rational beings, Che form of an intelligible 
world or stifet^ensibU nature^ without in any way intecfer- 
iog with the mechanism of the world of sense. Now, 
nature, iti th^e most general sense of the word, means the 
existence of things under taws. The sensuous nature of 
rational beings, viewed generally, is the existence of such 
beings under empirically conditioned laws. Relatively 
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to reason, this is hettremmy. But the supersensible 
nature of rational beings is their existence under laws 
which are independent of all empirical conditions, These 
laws, therefore, belong to the aulonotny of pure reason. 
Now, laws wliich are of such a character that a knowledg e 
6rtTiem is pri^suppostd as the condition of the existence of 
things, are practical laws. The supersensible nature of 
rational beings is, therrfore, just their nature as under 
the autonomy of pure practical reason. But the law of 
this autonomy is the moral law, which is therefore the ^ 
fiindatnental law of a superBensible nature and of a purely 
intelligible world. The counterpart of this intelligible 
world ought to esist in ihe world of sense, but without 
ioterfering with its laws, The intelligible world is known 
only by reason, And might be «.lled the anhetypai world 
(na/ura arckiiypa); the world of sense, in so far as the idea 
47 of the intelljgible world is capable of deterraining the will _ 
and producing an effect upon it, we might call the «-<:typaJ 
world {naiura edypa). For, in point of fact the moral 
taw transfers us in idea into a realm of nature in which 
pure reason, if it were accompanied by adequate physical 
power, would produce the highest good, and determinea 
our will to give to the world of sense the form of a system 
of rational beings. 

Now, in nature as it actually presents itseU" to our ex- 
perience, the will, free as it is in itself, is not determined 
to maxims which by themselves could be the foiindatioQ 
of a system of universal laws, or which aje even in har- 
mony with such a system. On the contrary, the maxims 
of the will rest upon private inclinations, which no doubt 
constitute a system of pathological or physical laws, but 
Dot such a system as would be possible were our will 
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determined by pure practical laws. Vet our reason inakes 
us conscious of a law to which all our maxiRis are subject, 
just as if an ordered system of nature must be produced 
by our wilL This law must therefore be (he idea <y{ a 
system of nattire, which is not presented in experience, 
but which yet is possible through freedom ; a supersensible 
system of nature, to which we ascribe objective reality, at 
least io rektioa to action, because we regard it as the 
object which as pure rational beings we ought to will- 
There is therefore a distinction between the laws o-f a 
nature ivAicA the wiii is subject, and the laws of a nature 

48 whuh is subject to the will. In the one case, the object 
must be the cause of the idea which determines the will ; 
in the other, the will must be regarded as the cause of the 
object; or, in other words, the causality of the will must 
be determined entirely by pure reasoa In this latter 
connection, therefore, reason must be called pure prac- 
tical reason. 

49 So much by way otexposiiim of the supreme principle 
of practical reason. The deduction of that principle, that 
is, the justification of its objective and universal validity, 
and the proof that such an a priori synthetic proposition 
is possible, we cannot expect to find so easy ss the deduc- 
tion of the principles of pure theoretical understanding. 

Jo The objective reality of the moral law cannot be 
established by any appeal of theoretical reason either to 
speculation or to experience, and even if its claim to 
demonstrative certainty were renounced, it COUld not be 
proved a posteriori by means of experience. Yet it lests 
upon a solid foundation of its own, 

No deduction of the principle of morality is possible in 
either of those ways, but it tunis out that the true method 
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of deduction is just the reverse of what we might 
expected- It is the moral Uw which serves as tiie 
principle of deductioc of a faculty which cannot be known 
theoretically or proved by experience, but which apecula-^^ 
tive reason is forced to admit as at least possible. Fcfl^| 
the moral law does not itself stand in need of any deduc- 
Ntion, yel it proves not Bimply the possibility but the 
51 actuality of freedom ia beings who recognize it to be 
binding upon themselves. In fact the moral law is a laif|^| 
af a free cause, and therefore a law which makes a super- 
sensible system of nature possible; just as the mcta-^— 
physical law of events in the world of sense was a law o|^| 
I the causality of a sensible system of nature. The moral 
law therefore does what speculative philosophy fails to do: 
it determines the law for a causality of which the latter 
could give only a negative conception, and this for thi 
\ first time gives objective realitj* to the conception of 
L^eecause. 

^ The motal law proves its own. reality even to 
I satisfaction of the Critique of Speculative Reason, T>y' 
adding to the merely negative conception of a free caus^ 
the possibility of which had to be assumed without being 
I understood, the positive conception of a reason which 
directly determines the will. Thus the moral law is able 
to give objective, though only pracdcal, reality to the 
ideas of reason ; ^nd therefore practical reason makes 
immanent the use of ideas, which for speculEltive KasoQ 
were iranscendeni. 

The determination of the causality of beitlgs in thi 
world of sense, from the very nature of the case, can 
never be unconditioned. Yet, for every series of condi- 
tions there must necessarily be something that is uncon- 
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ditioned, and therefore there must be a rausality which is 
completely self-determined. The possibility of freedom, 
as a faculty of absolute spontaneity, was not a postulate, 
but an analytic proposition ol" pyre speculative reason- 
fiut it is utterly impossible to find in experience any 
particular instance of an action that conforms to the idea 
of freedom. Hence speculative reasao could only defend 
tht tJi^ugAt of a free cause from attack, by showing that a 
being who belongs on the one side to the world of sense, 
may yet on the other side be considered as a noumenon. 
3 It therefore maintained that there is nothing contradictory 
in the supposition, that all the acldons of a free being may 
b-c physically conditioned in so far as they are regarded 
as phenomena, while yet in so far as in acting it belongs to 
the intelligible world, its causality is physically uncondi- 
tioned. The conception of freedom thus turned out to 
be a regulative principle of reason. True, no knowledge 
of the aatitre of the object, of which free causality was 
affirmed, was thus obtained, but an obstacle which 
hindered us from admitting its existence was removed. 
For, on the one hand, it was possible, in the explanation 
of events in the world, and therefore in the explanation 
of the actions of rational beings, to allow that the 
mechanisiD of natural necessity tnight be followed back 
ad infinitum from conditioned to condition ; while, on the 
other hand, the place which speculative reason leaves 
empty was kept open, namely, the realm of the intelligibler 
and to this realm the unconditioned was transferred. 
But this thought could not be realised ; in other words, it 
could not be converted into the kn&wledge of a being 
&ctiDg freely, nor indeed could it be shown that the know- 
^dge of such a being was even possible. Pore practical 
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I reason, however, fills up the place left empty by spo 
live reason with a deterraiBate law of causality it 
intelligible world, namely, the moral law. Speculative 
reason in this way ga.iiis nothing in the way of insight, but 
it acquires certainty in regard to the problematic concep- 
tion of freedom, inasmuch aa this conception obtains 
undoubted objidiva reaiiiy, though no doubt only prae- 
tical reality. We cannot even say, that the conception 
of causality in this way obtains any extension beyond the 
limits of the world of sense, for that conception has ^ 
meaning and application only in relation to phenomena, 
ajld servessimply to connect them with one another. To 
justify the appltcatioQ of the conception of causality beyond 
phenomena, it would be necessary to siiow, how the 
logical rei^tion of reasoD and consequent may be em- 
ployed synthetically in a mode of perception that is not 
sensuous ; in other words, it would have to be explained _ 
how a tiaumoiol cause is possible. But this cannot be 
done, nor has practical reason any motive for trying to do 
it It is sufficient for practical purposes to show that the 
causality of man as a sensuous being can be detcrvtined 
by part reason, and that pure reason is therefore practical. 



53 // Exiinsim of Practical tts compared with ^eeulative 

Season. 

58 Besides the theoretical relation in which it stands to 
objects, understanding has also a relation to the faculty 
of desire, and is therefore called will And as pure under- 
standing, which in this connection is called reason, is 
practical through the mere idea of law, in its relation to 
desire it is rightly called pure will The objective fealiQr 
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of a pure will, or, what is the same thing, of a pure 
practical reason, may be said to b« presented a priori in 
the moral law as a fact ; for we may call a delemioation 
of the will which is bound Up with its very nature a fact, 
without meaning to imply that it tests upon empirical 
principles. Now, the coQception of a will cairies with it 
the conception of causality ; and therefore the conception 
of a puce will implies the conception of a free causality. 
By a free causality is meant, a causality which cannot be 
determined by laws of nature, and which therefore cannot 
59 be proved to be real by empirical perception. Its objec- 
tive reality can however be juatified a priori through the 
pure practical law. Now, the conception of a being who 
has free will is that of a noumenal cause. That this con- 
ception is not self-contradictory is plain, if we consider, 
that the conception of cause has its source entirely in 
pure understanding, and that it has been proved to have 
objective reality in the Deduction of the Categories. 
Being in its origin independent of all sensuous conditions, V 
the conception of cause is not in itseli limited to pheno- 
mena, nor is there anything to hinder it from being 
applied to things which are objects of pure understanding, i 
We have, however, only a sensuous perception to which | 
we can apply it; and hence a noumenal cause, though it 1 
can be thought, remains for theoretical reason an empty | 
coDception. But it is not necessary to seek for a tkeordi- 
cal knowUd^ of the nature of a being that has a pure will ; 
it is enough to show that there Is such a being, and that 
I may therefore combine the conception of causality with 
the conception of freedom. Thig combination I am 
certainly entitled to make, for the conception of causality 
is not of empirical origirii and hsre I do not claim the 
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light to make my other than a pracdcaJ use of it ; id 
other words, to employ it in relatioa to the moral law 
by which its reality is delennined. 
60 Moreover, the objective reality of a pure conception of 
understanding in the sphere of the sviperseosible, when it 
has once been introduced, imparts objective validity to 
ati the other categories, although only ia so far as these 
stand in necessary connection with the moral law, through 
which the pure will is determined. 



6, Chapter II. — The Object of PtJBS Practicai 

Reason. 

To determine whether a thing is an object of pure practical 
reason or not, it is by no means necessary to ask whether 
we are physically able to produce it The only question is, 
whether we ought to wiU an act, if we had the power to 
bring the object mto existence to which the act is directed. 
The moral possibility must therefore precede the act, for 
it is the la.w of the will, and not the object, which is to 
determine the Act. 
>dti -/AAv.^^ "^^^ objects of a practical reason ait ffoed and eml. 
' 1 Z^mXA. The one is a necessary object of deeite, Uie other of 
<M. u^/A^versioD., and both rest upon a principle of reason. 

Now, as plea5iire and pain cannot be connected a 
J*"'"' ^it^" idea of an object, those who make a 
feeling of pleasure the basis of thetr moral judgments, 
must call that gaad which is the means to what ia 
agreeable, and that which is the cause of what 
is disigreeable and pa.inful. The practical maxims 
which follow from this conception of the good, can- 
not contain as the object of the will anything that is 
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good in itself, but only that which is good relatively lo 
something else. 
G4 IVenl and weesie terms which always designate merely 
a relation to our own state of feeling, as agreeable or diB- 
agreeable, pleasant or painful. We desire an object as 
weal or avoid it as woe only in so far as it is related to our 
sensibility, and to the feeling of pleasure or pain which 
the object produces tn us, G^od ajid m7, on the other 
hand) alwsjs imply a relation to the sf(7/, in so far as it is 
determined by a law of reason to make something aii^ 
object for itself. In this connection the wilt is never 
determined directly by the ide^i of the object, but is a 
faculty of making a rule the motive of its action, la the 
proper sense of the word, therefore, good an d evil are not 1 
related to the state of sensation of the person, but to his 
action. If there is anything absolutely ^ood or evil, or 
anything that is regarded as such^ it cannot be the object, 
of the action, but only the mode of action, the maximU 
of the will, and therefore the agent himself. 
66 Now, if there be a principle which is thought as in itself 
capable of determining the will, independently of al! rela- 
tion to possible objects of desire, it is an a priori practical 
kw, and pure reason must then be regarded as of itself 
practical. In that case the law directly determines the 
wiU, and the act conforming to it is in itself good. Hence k 
a will, the maicim of which is always in harmony with law, [ 
is absaiutely or in every respect gned, and the supreme 
cendiHm of all good. But if, on the contrary, there is 
something which precedes the marim of the will and 
determines desire, something which presupposes an object 
fitted to produce pleasure or pain; and if therefore the 
maximj to seek the pleasant and avoid the painful, deter- 
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miaes our &cdons; then our actions are good only 
relatively, ot as means to another end, and our maxims 
can never be laws, although no doubt they are practical 
precepts of reason, 

68 Now, the conceptions of good and evil, as consequences 
of the a priori determination of the will, presuppose a 
pure practical principle, and therefore a causality of pure 

69 reason. Hence they are in all cases modi of the single 
category of causality, in so f*r 15 that category is deter- 
mined through the conception of a, law of freedom which 

4^;{e2son gives to itself. Thus reason proves itself to be 
practical. But, although actions are, on the oae hand, 
under the law of freedom, and therefore belong only to 
intelligence ; they are, on the other hand, as events in the 
world of sense, also under the law of phenomena. Prac- 
tical reason can therefore determine itself only in relation 
to phenomena. And as its determinations must conform 
to the categories of understanding, they cannot be em- 
ployed theoretically, with the otject of bringing the 
various elements of sensuous perception a priori under 
one consciousness, but only for the purpose of subjecting 
a^ori the various desires to the unity of consciousness, 
as implied in a practical reason, or pure will, which issues 
its coounands through the moral kw. 

71 The Type of Pure PracHeal Judgment 

Prior to the conceptions of good and evil the will has 
no object But these conceptions themselves stand under 
a practical rule of reason, which, ic the case of pare 
reason, determines the will a priori in respect of its object. 
Now, to decide whether an action, that stands under 
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a rule is one that is possible for us in th« world of 
sense or notj is the business of practical judgment, the 
fiinction of which is to apply to an action m concrete- that 
which in the rule is slated universally or in abstracto. 

73 But there is no perceplioQ, and therefore no schema, 
which can serve as the middle term by means of which 
the law of freedom, and therefore the conception of the 
unconditionally good, can be applied in concreto. Hence 
the moral law can be applied to objects of nature only 
through understanding and not through imagination. 
Understanding, however, can supply no schema of sensi- 
bility for an idea of reason, but only a law. Yet this la.w 
can be exhibited in coiurtta in objects of sense, and 
may therefore take the form of a law of nature. It thus 
serves as the instrument of practical judgment, and may 
therefore be called the type of the moral law. 

The rule which judgment applies, in subordination to 
the laws of pure practical reason, is this: Ask yourself 
whether you could regard the act which you have in view 
as possible by your own will, if it were to occur in con- 
formity with a law of nature. As a matter of fact this is 
the rule by which everyone decides whether an action is 
morally good or bad. 

74 It is therefore permissible to take the nature of tfu 
world ofitnse as the type of an ifitiliigrl/lc nature, sO long 
as 1 merely conceive of the latter as under the ferm of 
law, and do not transfer to it my perceptions and what is 
dependent Upon them. For ail laws are as laws the same 
in kind, no matter what may be the source from which 
they spring. 
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76 CHArrRR III. — The MortvES of Pure Practicm. 

Reason. 

What is essential to the moRl value of every action is, 
tbat the moral law should directly determine the will It 
is not enough tiiai the will should be determined in 
kamiony with the moral bw. If feeling of a.iiy sort has 
to be presupposed before the w^ill can be determined, the 
will is not determined bteause of the law, and therefore 
the action is not m<tral but simply legal. By the word 
"motive" we must understand that which determines the 
will of a being, whose reason is not by its very nabire 
necessarily in harmony with the objective law, Hence, 
firstly, we cannot speak of a motive in connection with the 
divine will ; and, secondly, the only motive of the human 
wiH, and indeed of every finite rational being, must be the 
moral law. The objective ground must therefore always 
be at the same time the only and the sufficient subjective 
ground of determination of an action. On any other 
supposition, only the letter of the law, and not its spirit, 
would be fulfilled. 

77 How a law can of itself directly detennine the will, is 
for human reason an insoluble problem, for it is identical 
with the problem, how a free will is possible. What we 
are called upon to show a priori, is, not how the moral 
law of itself can supply a motive, but what influence it 
has, or rather must have, upon the mind in so far a.H it 
does supply a motive. 

The essential thing in all determination of the will by 
the moral law, ts, that the will as free should not only be 
determined without the co-operation of sensu-otis desires, 
but that it should even oppose such desires, and restrain 
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all natural mcliDatioiis that might pievent the realization 
of the law. So far the iofluence of the moral law b merely 
negative, and its character as a motive can be known only 
a pnori. For every natural inclination and sensuous 
desire is based upon feeling, and the negative influence 
of the law in opposing the natural inclinations itself takes 
the form of feeling. Hence we know a priori, that the 
moral law in determining the will by thwarting all our 
inclinations, must produce in us a feeling that may be 
called pain. This is the first instance we have found, and 
perhaps it is the only instance, in which we can tell from 
a priori conceptions, what is the relation of knowledge 
to the feeling of pleasure or paii]. All natural inclinations 
without exception arise from sttf-ngard. the two forms of 
which are seJf-Jove and self-esteem. Self-love, which is 
natural and belongs to us prior to the moral law, pure 
practical reason simply restrains, by bringing it into con- 
78 foimity with the law. It is then called rational self-love. 
But self-esteem it completely destroys, for no man can 
show the l-east title to respect, except in so far as his acts 
conform to the moral law. The moral law, however, is 
in itself positive, or, in other words, it is the form of an 
intellectual causality, that is, of a free causality. In so far 
as it counteracts the subjective antagonism of the natural 
inclinations, and weakens self-esteem, the moral law is an 
o-bject of revmme; and in so far as it completely destroys 
self-esteem, it is an object of Ihe hightst reverence. Thus 
it gives rise to a positive feeling, which is cot of empirical 
origin, but is known a priori. Reverence for the moral 
law is therefore a feeling which haa an intellectual source, 
and it is the only feeling which can be known completely 
a priuri, and which can be perceived to be necessary. 
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So Not only, Therefore, is the moral law the fonnal coo- 
dition of action through pure practica.! reason; not only 
a it a materia], though merely objective, condition of the 

I determination of those objects of action which we call 
good and evil ; but it is also the aubjectiTe condition or 
motive of action, inasmuch as it has an influence upon 
the noislity of the subject, and produces in him a feeling 

' that conduces to the influence of the law upon his wilL 
It is ttue that the sensuous feeling which is implied lU aH 
our inclinatious is the condition of the feeling of reverence, 
but the cause which determines it lies in pure practical 
reason. The feeling of reverence therefore, is in its 
origin not paihdogUal but practical. Nor is reverence for 
law an estemal motive to morality, but it is. morality 
itself, regarded subjectively as a motive. As an effect 
upon feeling, it presupposes that the subject of it has a 
sensuous nature, and is therefore finite. Hence we cannot 
say that a Supreme Being feels reverence for law, nor can 
we say that even a free finite being, who was devoid of 
sensibility, would have such a feeling; for in neither case 
is there any natural impulse which stands in opposition 
to practical reason. 

93 Critkal Examination of /he Anaiytie of Pure 
PnuiimI Jieascrt. 

loa To get rid of the apparent contradiction between the 
mechanism of nature and fi-eedom in the same act, we 
must bear in mind what has been said, or what is implied, 
in the Critique of Pure Reason. The natural necessity 
which is contradictory of freedom attaches only to the 
determinations of a thing that stands under conditions of 
lime. Hence it applies only to the agent in his 
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phenomenal aspect. In regard to actions the ground of 
which lits in what belongs to the past and is na longer 
within kls power, the agent is certainly not free. But he 
is conscious of himself as also a thing in himself, and 
from this point of view he looks upon his own existence 
as net standing under conditiom of time, but as capable of 
being determined only by laws which have their sotirce 
in reason- Nothmg in liis existence can in this connec- 
tion he said to be antecedent to the determination of his 
will. Every action that he does, or, more generally, 
every change in the determinations of inner sense, and 
indeed the whoU series of such changes, he regards, in 
so far as he is conscious of his existence as an intelligence, 
as the result of his noumenai causality, never as determin- 
ing that causality. From this point of view a rational being 
can say with truth, that every wrong act done by him he 
could have left undone, although as a phenomenon the 
act is sufficiently determined and must inevitably take 
place. For the act, together with all in the past that 
detennincs it, belongs to the one continuous phenomeQal 
manifestation of the character which he has made for him- 
8el£ Looking upon himself in this way as a cause that 
is independent of sensibility, he ascribes to himself the 
causality of the whole pheuomeiial manifestatioD of hia 
bein^ 

There is another difficulty in regard to the combiaadon 
of freedom and the mechanism of nature in a being that 
belongs to the world of sense. Let it be granted, it may 
be said, that the subject as an intelligience is free in the 
performance of a certain act, although as a subject 
belonging to the world of sense, he is conditioned by the 
mechanism of nature. Yet if God — the universal Original 
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Being — is admilted to exist, He must be regarded as the 
cause of th€ existence of eveiy substaftCe. The actions of 
man must therefore be due to a power which Lies entirely 
outside of himself. For his actions must be referred to 
a Supreaie Being, wbo is distinct from himself, and upon 
this Being, his existence, as well as all that is referred to 
his causality, must be absolutely dependent. 

06 A short solution of this difficulty is not far to seek. 
Existence in iime is a purely sensuous mode of conscious- 
ness, whtch belongs only to thinking bein^ as they are 
in the world, but does not hold of them as they are 
in themselves. By the creation of thinking beings 

07 we must therefore mean die creation of thiags in 
themselves. The idea of creation has no meaning, in 
BO tar as we are speaking of the sensuous mode of 
apprehending existence or causality, hut can refer only to 
noiimena. To speak of beings in the world of sense as 
being created, is to speak of them as if they were 
noumena. Now, it would be a contradiction to say that 
God is the creator of phenomenal objects. It is equally 
n contradiction to say that, as creator, He is the cause of 
actions which take place in the world of sense, and are 
therefore phenomenal objects, though it be admitted that 
He is the cause of the existence of acting bemgs in their 
cliaraeter as noumena. Let us assume, then, that existence 
in time holds only of phenomena, not of things in them- 
selves. Now, if freedom h not incompatible with the 
natural mechanism of actions regarded as phenomena, it 
cannot be incompatible with the fact that the beings who 
perform the actions are creatures. For creation has to do 
only with their existence as inteUigences, not with their 
sensible existence, and therefore it cannot be regarded as 
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Ihc ground of phenomena. It would be altogether 
different if beings in the world existed thijigs in 
tbemselves f/t Ume, for then the creator of a substance 
would at the Same time be the author of the whole 
mcchaaisiQ of this substance. 

12 BOOK n.— DIALECTIC OF PURE PRACTICAL 
REASON. 

Chapter I. — General CoNsroERATiow. 

PUHE reason is always dialectical, whether it is viewed in 
its- speculative or in its practical use. In both cases it 
seeks to comprehend the absolute totality of condition 
for that which is presented as conditioned, and su.ch a 
totality cannot possibly be found anywhere but in things 
in themselves. But all our conceptions of things have to 
be brought into relation with perceptions, which in man 
are always sensuous, and hence objects cannot be known 
as things in themselves, but only as phenomena. It is 
impossible to find the unconditioned in the series of the 
coDditioDiDg and the conditioned, and an unavoidable 
illusion arises from the application to phenomena of 
the rational idea of the totality of conditions. TTie 
deceptive character of this illusion would not indeed 
be observed, if it did not betray itself by the self- 
contradiction into which reason faJb, when it seeks to 
apply the principle in quesrion, namely, that the con- 
ditioned presupposes the unconditioned. Thus necessity 
is laid upon reason, to trace back this illusion to its 
source, and this is a task which can be accomplished only 

by a thorough criticism of the whole faculty of pure 

T 
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3 reason. The ajitinom; of pure reason, whicli makes 
itself apparent in tis dialectic, thus turns out to be the 
most beneficial error into which humaji reason could 
possibly have fallen. For it forces us to look about for 
the clue by which we may escape from the labyrinth into 
which we have wandered, and this clue, when it has been 
found, unexpectedly leads us to a point where a higher 
and an unchangeable order of things lies before us. In 
this higher realm we find that we already exist, and in it 
we are called upon to continue our existence, guiding 
ourselves by certain definite precepts which the highest 
reason lays upon us. 

How the natural dialectic of pure speculative reason can 
be explained, and how the eiror arising from a perfectly 
natural illusion may be guarded against, has been fully 
shown in the Critique of Pure Reason. But reason in its 
practical use laLls into as great a difhculty. It seelcs to 
find the unconditioned for the practically conditioned, 
which depends upon the natural wants and inclinations, 
although the unconditioned is not to be concei-ved as 
determining the will, but simply as the unconditioned 
totality of the o3/ia of pure practical reason. This object 
is the Jiig/iesf givc^. 

4 In regard to the dialectic of pure practical reason, which 
is connected with its determination of the idea of the 
highest good, a preliminary remark hias to be made. The 
moral law must of itself be capable of determining a pure 
will. But this law is merely formal, or prescribes only the 
form of that maxim which can be a universal law, and 
hence it abstracts from all matter, that is, from every object 
of volition, Accordingly, while it is true that the highest 
good is always the whole object of a pure practical reason. 
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or a pure will, it is not to be regaxded as determining 
the will. The moral law must alone determine the 
pure will, and its sole object is to produce, or help to 
produce, such a will. For, as we have seen in the 
Analytic, the supposition that the will is detennined, 
prior to the moral law, by some object called a good, 
and that from it the supreme principle of action may 
g be derived, invariably gives rise to hetertmomy and 
destro]'s the moral principle. 



6 Chapter II, — The Si;mmum Bohum. 

The conception higlstst contains two distinct ideas, 
which must be carefully distinguished, if we are ta 
avoid needless perplexities. The highest may mean 
either the supreme [supremum), or the eompMe 
(eons/mmatum). The mprmt is a condition which is 
itself unconditioned or is not subordinate to anything 
else {criginarium). The compMs, again, is a whole which 
is not part of a larger whole of the same kind {per/cciusi- 
mum). Now virtue, or the worthiness to be happy, aa 
we have seen in the Analytic, is the supreme condition of 
all that we can regard as desirable, and therefore the 
supreme condition of all our search for happinras.. 
Virtue is therefore the supreme good. But it is cot the 
whole or complete good which finite rational beings 
desire to obtain. The complete good includes happiness, 
and that not merely in the partial eyes of the person who 
makes it his end, but even in the judgment of unbiassed 
reason, which regards the production of happiness in the 
world as an end in itself. If we suppose, for the sake af 
illustration, that there emists a rational Being who has all 
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power, it cannot be in accorduice with the whole will 

such a being, that his Creatures should be unaljic to secure 
th'S happiness which-their nature demands and of which 
'7 their obedience to the moral law makes them worthy. 
The h^hest good of a possible world must therefore 
consist in the union of virtue and liappiness in the 
same person, that is, in happiness exactly proportioned 
to raorahty. By the highest good is here meaot,. 
therefore, the whole or complete good In this 
complete good virtue is always, as a condition, 
the supreme good, having no condition higher than 
itself; while happiness is no doubt always, agreeable 
to the person who possesses it, but it is not good simply 
tn itself, and in all respects : it is good only under the 
condition that a man's conduct is in conformity with 
the moral law. 

'9 I. Tkt Antinomy of Pracikal Reasffn, 

In the highest good which is practical for us, that iSj 
which is to be realized through our will, virtue and 
happiness are conceived as necessarily united, so that the 
one cannot be apprehended by practical reason as 
separated froin the other, Now the connection of virtue 
and happiness must be known either by analysis or by 
synthesis. But it has been shown not to be known 
analytically,, and hence it must be synthetic, and synthetic 
in the way of cause and effect. For we have here to do 
with a practical good, that is, with a good which is 
possible oniy by means of action. Either, there- 
fore, the desire for happiness must be the motive 
to maxims of virtue, or the maxims of virtue miKt 
be the efficient cause of happiness. The former 
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IS abs&lnldy impossible ; for, as the Analytic has shown, 
maxims which make the desire for happiness the 
motive of the will, are not mora.1 at all, and cannot 
possibly be the foundation of virtue. The latter is also 
impossible; for the cattsal connection in the world of 
events which follow from the determination of the 
will, does not conform to the moral disposition of the 

Willi depends upon a knowledge of the laws of nature 
and upon the physical power to make use of them for 
certain ends. Hence the most scrupulous adherence to 
the laws of morality cannot be expected to hring happi- 
ness into connection with virtue, and to lead to the 
attainment of the highest good. 

//, CriHicU Solution $ftht Aniinemy. 

The solution of this antinomy is of the same nature as 
the solution of the antinomy of pure speculative reason. 
The first of the two propositions, namely, that virtue is 
the result of the search for happiness, is absolutely false. 
The second proposition, however, is not absolutely fals^, 
but is TintTue only if viitue is regarded as a form of 
Causality in the world of sense. In that case it is assumed 
that a rational being can exist only as a sensuous being, 

1 and the proposition is therefore conditionally false. Not 
only can I think of my existence as a ooumeaon io the 
world of intelJigence, but in the moral law I have a purely 

ntellectual principle which is capable of detenuiniag my 
causality as manifested in the world of sense. There isi 
therefco^, nothing impossible in the idea that a moral 
disposition should necessarily be the cause of happiness, 
not indeed directly, but mdirectly, or through the medium 
of an intelligeni Author of nature. Vet, though happiness 
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might thus be an effect of virtue in the world of sense, the 
coimection of virtue happiness in i system ofna-tuie^l 

which is merely in object of the senses, cannot be other^B 
than contingent, and therefore it cannot be established in 
the way required in the conception of Uie highest good. 

In spite of the apparent self-contradiction of practical 
reason, the highest good is necessarily the ultimate end 
and the true object of a moral will. For the highest 
good is practically possible, and the maxims of the will, 
which are related to it on the side of their matter, have 
objective reality. This reality was at first brought into ^ 
doubt by an antinomy in regard to the connectioD o|^| 
morality and happiness in accordance with a universal 
law; but the antinomy arose simply from the false 
assumption that things in themselves are related to 
phenomena in the same way as phenomena are related 
to one another. 



8 ly. The Immortalily ef th£ Soul, 

The obj ect of a will that is capable of being determined 
by the moral law, is the production in the world of the 
highest good. Now, the supreme condition of the highest 
good is the perfect harmony of the disposition with the 
moral law. Such a harmony must be possible, not less 
than, the object of the will, for it is implied in the 
command to promote that object Perfect harmony of 
the will with the moral law is holiness, a. perfection of 
which no rational being existing in the world of sense 
is capable at any momeiit of his life. Yet holiness is 
demanded as practically necessaryj and it can be found 
only in an infinite progress towards perfect harmony 
widi the moral law. Pure practical reason therefore 
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forces US to a.s2Ume such a practical progress towards 
perfection as the real object of our will. 

Now, this infinite progress is possible only if W'C pre- 
suppose that the ex-btence of a rational being is prolonged 
to infinity, and that he retains his personality for all time. 
This is what we roean by the immortality of tbe soul, 
The highest good is therefore practically possible, only if 
we presuppose the immortality of the soul. Thus 
immortality is inseparably bound up with the moral law. 
It is a pashilaU of pure practical reason, that is, a pro- 
position that cannot be proved theardtcally^ but depends 
upon an a priori practical law of unconditioned validity. 

9 A finite rational being is capable only of an infinite 
progress from lower to higher stages of moral perfection. 
The Infinite Being, who is firee from the limits of time, 
sees in this series, which for us has no end, a whole that 
is in harmony with the moral law. Holiness He demands 
inexorably as a duty in order to assign to everyone his 
exELCt share in the highest good ; and this holiness hes 
completely before Him in a single intellectual perception 
of rational beings. Created beings can hope to share in 
the highest good only in so far as they are conscious of 
having stood the test of the moral law. If in the past 
they have advanced from lower to higher degrees of 
moralityj and have thus proved the strength of their 
resolution, they may hope to make unbroken progress in 
the future as long as they live here, and even beyond the 
present life. They can never hope in this life, or, indeed, 
at any imaginable point of time in the ftiture life, to be in 

o perfect harmony with the will of God, but they may hope 
for this harmony in the infinite duration of their existence 
as it id surveyed by God alona 
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K Tht Eshttmt oj God. 

The moral law leads us to postulate not only the 
itomortali ty of the soul, but the existence of God 
For it shows us how happiness in profKntion to morality, 
which is the second element of the highest good, is 
possible, ajid to postulate it for reasons as perfectly dis- 
interested as in the former ease. This second postulate 
of the existence of God rests upon the necessity of 
presupposing the existence of a. cause adequate to the 
«S'ect which has to be explained. 

Happiness is the state of a rational being existing in 
the world who experiences through the whole of his life 
whatever he desires and wills. It, therefore, presupposes 
that nature is in harmony with his whole end, as well aa 
with the essentia! principles by which his will is 
determined. Now, the moral law, being a law of free 
beings, comoiands us to act from motives that are entirely 
independent of nature and of the harmony of nature with 
our desires. But a rational agent in the world is not 
the cause of the world and of nature Itself: There is no 
reason whatever, in the case of a being who is a part of 
the world and is dependent upon it, why (he moral law 
should imply a necessary connection between happiness 
and morality proportionate to happiness. For the will of 
such a bein^ is not the cause of nature, and therefore he 
r has. no power to bring nature into complete harmony with 
his principles of action. At the same time, in the practical 
problem of pure reason, that is, in the necessary pureuii 
of the highest good, such a connection is postulated as 
necessary. He ought to seek to promote the highest 
good, and therefore the higliest good must be possible. 
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He must therefore poitulale the existence of a cause of 
nature as a whole, ■which is distinct from nature, and 
which is able to connect happiness and morality in exact 
harmony with each other. Now, this siipreme cause must 
be the groimd of the harmony of nature, not simply with 
a law of the will of a rational being, but also with the 
consciousness of this law in so far as it is made the 
supreme principle of the agent's will That cause must 
therefore be in harmony not merely with the form of 
morality, but with morality as willed by a raEional being, 
that is, with his moral character. The highest good is 
thus capable of being realized in the world, only if there 
exists a supreme cause of nature whose causality is in 
harmony with the moral character of the agent Now, a 
' — being that Is capable of acting from the consciousness of 
law is a rational being, an intelHgeme, and the causality 
of that being, proceeding as it does from the consciouHness 
of law, is a ivilL There is therefore implied, in the idea 
of the highest good, a being who is the supreme cause of 
nature, and who is the causae or author of nature through 
lis intelligence and will, that is, God. If, therefore, we 
are entitled to postulate the highest derivative goody or the 
best world, we roust also postulate the actual existence of 
the highest original good, that is, the existence of God. 
Now, it is oar duty to promote the highest good, and 
hence it is not only allowable, but it is necessarily bound 
Up with th« very idea of duty, that we should presuppose 
the possibility ol this highest good. And as this possi- 
bility can be established only under condition that God 
exists, the presupposition of the highest good is inseparably 
coonected with duty, or, in other words, it is morally 
necessary to hold the existence of God. 
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138 y/. The Postulates of Pure Practkal Reason. 

The postulates of pure practical reason are not theor- 
etical dogmas, but presuppositions which are practically 
necessary. They do not enlarge our speculative know- 
ledge, but give objective reality to tlie ideas of speculative 
reason in general^ and justify it in the use of conceptions 
which it could not otherwise venture to regard as even 
possible. 

These postulates are immoTtaltty, freedom (in the 
posilive sense, as the causality of a being who belongs 
to the intelligible world), and the existence of God. The 
first rests upon the practically necessary condition, that 
existence should conimue long enough to permit of the 
complete realization of the moral law. The second arises 
from the necessary presupposition of man's independence 
of the world of sense, and his capability of determining 
his will in conformity with the law of an intelligible 
world, that is, the law of freedom^ The third depends 
upon the necessity of presupposing a supreme, self- 
existcnt good, that is, the existence of God, as the 
condition under which the highest good may be realized 
in such an intelligible world. 

Our reverence for the moral law necessarily compels 
us to seek for the realization of the highest good, and 
hence the reality of the highest good must be presup- 
posed.^ By means of the postulates of practical reason, 
we aie brought to conceptions, which speculative reason 
tt39 no doubt set up as problems to be solved, hut which it 
was itself unable to solve.^ The first conception is tliat 
of immoitaiity. This copception involved speculative 
reason [n paralogisms ; for it coBld find Ho trace of the 
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permaneii'cc required for the coQreisiDii of the psycho- 
logical coDceptiofl of ae ultitaate subject into the real 
consciousness of a substance. Fractical reason supplies 
what is lequired, by the postulate of a duration adequate 
to the complete realization of the moral law in the highest 
good. It leads, secondly, to the cas/iiological idea of aa 
intelligible world and the consciousness of our existence 
in that world. This idea involved speculative reason in 
an antimmy, for the solution of whicii it had to fall back 
upon a problematic conception, the objective reality of 
which it could not prove. But practical reason, by means 
of the postulate of freedom, shows that idea to have 
objective reality. Lastly, practical reason brings us to 
the conception of a Supreme Being. This conception 
speculative reason was able to think, but it could not 
show it to be more than a transcendental ideal. Practi- 
cal reason, on the other hand, gives meaning to this idea, 
by s.howing that a Supreme Being is the supreme principle 
of the highest good in an intelligible world, and is 
endowed with the sovereign power of prescribing moral 
lajps in that world. 



^Js our knowledge, then, actually enlarged by practical 
reaaoB? Is. that which for speculative reason is tran- 
sundent for practical reason immantntt Undoubtedljr u 
is, but only in relation to action. Practical reason 
cannot give ub a tkmrttkal knowledge of our own soul, of 
the intelligible world, or of a Supreme Being, as these are 
in themselves. "^fcU that it can do is to unite the concep- 
tion of them ifk the pratileal conception of the highest 
good, which is the object of qui will, and to unite them 
entirely a priori through pure reason. This union is 
effected only through the medium of the moral law, and 
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mmly in relation to that which it comtmnds with a view 
to the highest good. For we cannot understand how 
freedom is possible, or how a. free cause would appear to 
us if it were tbeoretically and positively known ; all that 
we can say is, that a free <^iise is postulated by the inoral 
3 law and for the sake of the moral law. The same rennark 
applies to the other ideas. No human iuEelligence C&D 
ever understand how imoaortality and the existence of 
God are possible ; but, oo the other band, 00 sophistry 
will ever destroy the faith of even the most Uiireflective 
man in their reality. 

VII. pDsxibiliiy of an ei^ension qJ Pure Practical Reason 
without a torrapgnding extension of Pure Specuiative 
Rtason. 

I It U true that the three ideas of treedom, immortality, 
and God, are not knowledge, but at least they arc 
thoughts the objects of which are not impossible. | They 
are necessary cooditions of the possibility of that which 
an apodictic practice law commands us to make our 
object, and in this sense they have objective realit>". 
They indicate that tJuy have objects, although w-e cannot 
learn from them how they are related to these objects. 
We can make no synthetical judgments in regard to 
tkeiD, nor can we determine theoretically how they are 
to be applied, and hence we cannot be said to have any 
knowledge of them. ^^Reason cannot make a theoretical 
use of them, which is the same as saying that they are 
not known by specuiative reason. But, while the ideas 
of practical reason do not enlarge oar theoretical know- 
ledge, the sphere of reason itself is in this sense enlarged, 
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that by means of practical posi Lilates ve leam that there 
are objects corresponding to IhDSe idea*^ E!oaceptioiiis 
which before were problematic thus obtSn objective 
realityX No extension of our knowledge of supersensible 
objecjs^as taken place, but there has been an extension 
of Wneoretical reason and of our knowledge of the super- 
sensible in general, in so far as reason has been forced 
to adroit that there are such objects, though nothing 
definite is known in regard to them. Even for this 
relarive extension of its sphere reason is indebted entirely 
to its pure practical faculty. 
43 If these ideas of God, an iDtelligible world or kingdom 
of God, and immortality, are further determined by 
predicates borrowed from the nature of man, it does not 
follow that we have fallen into an anthropomorphisna, 
which makes pure ideas of reason smsmus, or that in 
claiming a knowledge of supersensible object's our idea 
becomes transcendent For the predicates of which we 
make use are those of intelligence and will, and these we 
conceive of as related to each other simply in the way 
that the idea of the moral law demands. Hence we 
make only a pure practical use of them. Abstraction is 
made from all the predicates which are connected with 
these conceptions psychologically, and are learned from 
the observation of our faculties of understanding and wilL 
Of a Supreme Being, for instance, we cannot say, as we 
can say of man, that His understanding is discursive, 
and therefore deals directly only with conceptions, not 
with perceptions ; that His perceptions follow one 
another in time; that His will ts always dependent for 
satisfaction upon the existence of the object to which it 
IS directed, etc Kow, when abstraction has been mAde 
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from such predicates as these, the only predicates Aat 
are left are those which belong to the idea of a pure 
intelligence, in other words^ ihoHC that are implied in the 
mere thought of a moral law. Thus we have indeed a 
knowledge of God, but only in a practical relation. If 
we try to extend our knowledge to a theoreticaj relation, 
we get the idea of an intelJigence which does not think 
but perceives, and a will which is directed to objects 
upon the etistence of which its own sadsfacdon does not 
in the least depend. But these are all attributes of which 
■we can form no conception that enables us to have a 
kftcnuiedge of a Supreme Intelligence ; and from this we 
leam, that they can never be made use of 3n a theory of 
su[>er£enslble beings, hut must be limited in their use to 
the practice of the moral law. 

48 yni. Faith as a Need of Pure Reason. 

A need of pure practical reason arises from [he duty of 
making the highest good the object of will, and seeking 
to promote it with all one's power. The possibility of this 
highest good has therefore to be presupposed, as well as 
the conditions without which it wouJd not be possible, 
namely, God, freedom, and immortality. The duty of pro- 
moting the highest good is in itself apodictically certain, 
and is entirely independent of the other presuppositions. 
The idea of duty thus stands in need of no support from 
any theory of the inner nature of things, the hidden, pur- 
pose of the world's history, or the existence of a Supreme 

49 Ruler, to show that it is binding upon us in the mos-t 
absolute sense, and that we ought to act in conformity 
■with it But the influence upon the agent of the moraJ 
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law, tiiat is, the disposition which it produces in him 

to promote the highest good that can be practically 
realized by us, presupposes at the very least that the 
h^hest good is posnblc; If it were not possible, we 
should be trying to realize practically what could not 
be realized, and to give effect to an idea that was empty 
I and without any object Thus the principle which deter- 
mines a moral judgment is no doubt subjective in relation 
to us ; but, inasmuch as it is also the means by which 
an object that is practically necessaiy may be promoted, 
H is also die foondaldm of all beliefi uriiich possess 
moral certitude. That principle, therefore, takes the form 
of a fiuth or conviction of pure practical reason. 
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turned that thcT< is no distinction betweon what ie 
called "practical" in the sphere of na-ture, and what 
18 " practical " relatively to the idea of freedom. Now, 
this confusion between two perfectly distioct conceptions 
has made the division of philosophy into theoretical and 
practical unmeaaicg, inasmuch as the same pnnctple is 
assumed to apply to both spherei 

The win as a faculty of diesire is simply one of the 
many causes in the world of nature, namely, that cause 
which acts from conceptions. All that is possible or 
necessary through will is said to be practically possible 
or practically necessary, and with this is contrasted that 
which is physically possible or necessary, that is, whatever 
IS the effect of a cause which acts, not by means of concep- 
tions, but by the mechanism of lifeless matteri or by animal 
instinct But this in noway settles the question, whether 
it is a cDDception of nature, or an idea of freedom, 
which gives the rule when the will acts as a canse. 

The distinction, however, is of the greatest conse- 
quence. For, if a conception of nature determines the 
will, the principles are technically practical ; whereas, if 
the will is determined by the idea of freedom, the 
principles are morally practical. And as the divisions of 
a science of reason are determined by the nature of the 
principles on which each rests, the former will belong to 
theoretical philosophy or the science of nature, the latter 
to practical philosophy or the science of morality. 

All technically practical rules of art and skill, or of 
thai practical sagacity which gives us a command over 
men and enables us to influence their wills, so far as 
their principles rest on conceptions, must be regarded as 
corollaries of theoretical philosophy, . . , . Only as 
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79 standing under the conrepdon of freedom is the will free 
from nature, and hence the laws of freedom together with 
their consequences alone constitute practical philosophy, 
^rhe practical arts of siu:veying, housekeeping, farming, 
statesmanship, dietetics, etc., and even the precepts by 
which happiness may be attained, are merely technically 
practical rules, ^nly those rules which rest on the idea 
of freedom sre^orally practical. For such rules are laws 
which do not, like those of nature, rest upoa sensuous 
coQditions, but, on the contrary, upon a supersensible 
principle; and henc« they form 3 separate branch of 
philosophy, which is properly called practical philosophy. 



< IL The Rmlm of Phhsophy. 

The term field simply indicates the general relation of 
an object to our faculty of knowledge, no nuttcr whether 
the coDceptioD of that object makes knowledge of it 
possible or not- That part of a field in which knowledge 
is possible, is 5 solid groiiad Or territory {territorium) for 
conceptions and their appropriate faculty. Thai part of 
the territory, again, for which laws are prescribed in con- 
ceptions, is the domain or realm (ditie) of these concep- 
tions and their correspondent faculty. Empirical concep- 
tions have, therefore, nature, as the sum of sensible 
objects, for their territory; but that territory is for them 
not a realm but merely a dwdUng-place {domidlium), for 
although they are under law they are not themselves 
die source of law, and hence the rules based upon them 
are empirical or contingent. 
i8r Although understanding and reason operate on the 
same territory of experience, their laws are distinct and 
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do nut iDterfere with each other. The coDceptioos that 
are applicable to nature have as little inflaence on the 
law of freedom as the latter od the foimer. It is true 
that in the sensible world each realm is perpetually 
limited by tlie other, but in their laws they are quite 
IndepcTident. The reason why they do not constitute 
one realm is that the conception of nature has a meaning 
only in relation to objects of perception or phenomena, 
not in relation to things in themselves; white, on 
other hand/the object of freedom is intelligibte as a 
thing in itself) but cannot be given in a perception/ 
There can, therefore, be no theoretical knowledge if 
either realm as a thing in itself, or supersensible objecL 

The whole unlimited field of the supersensible thus 
lies entirely beyond our knowledge, and affords no solid 
gromid, and therefore no reaJm, either for understanding 
or for reason. This field we must indeed occupy with 
189 ideas in the interest of theoretical as well as of practical 
reason, but we can produce BO other vammt for our 
occupation of it than a practical one, and so far as 
theoretical knowledge is coaceined the supersensible 
therefore remains as far beyond our reach as ever. 

Between the sensible re^ltQ of nature and the super- 
sensible realm of freedom a gulf is fixed, which is as 
impassable by theoretical reason as if thej formed two 
separate worlds. Yet it lies in the very idea of freedom 
to realize in the world of sense the end presented in its 
laws, and hence nature, in its fb-noal aspect as conform- 
able to law, must at least be capable of harmonizing; with 
that end. There must, then, be a principle which unites 
the supersensible substrate of nature with the snpersen- 
sibl&(' that is involved practically in the conception 
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of freedom. And although that principle does not lead 
to a knowledge of the supersensible, and hence has no 
realm peculiarly its own, it yet enables the mind to make 
the transition from the theoretical to the practical point 
of view. 

///, The Cntiqtte of Judgment as conmcting link bdwem 
' the divisions of Philosophy. 

83 There are three absolutely irreducible faculties of the 
mind, namely, knowledge, feeling, and desire. The 
laws which govern the theoretical knowledge of nature 

84 as a phenomenon, understanding supplies in its pure 

85 a priori conceptions. The laws to which desire must 
conform, are prescribed a priori by reason in the con 
ception of freedom. Between knowledge and desire 
stands the feeling of pleasure or pain, just as judgment 
mediates b'etweea vmderstandtfig and reasotL We must, 
therefore, suppose that judgTUtnt has an a priori principle 
of its own, which is distinct from the principles of 
understanding and reason. Aad as pleasure or pain is 
necessarily associated with desire, either preceding it as 
in the lower desires or follQwing it when desire is deter- 
mined hy relation to the moral law, we must further 
suppose that judgment makes possible the transition 
from mere knowledge or the realm of nature to the realm 
of freedom, as, in its Ic^cal use, it makes possible the 
transition from miderstandiog to reason. 

IV. Judgment ck a Faculty of a priori Laws, 

Judgment in general is the faculty of thinking the par- 
ri'cular as contained under the universal, If the univer&aJ, 
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that is, therole^ principle, or law, is given, the judgment 
which subsumes the particular under it is determt'/iant. 
But if only the particular is given, for which the universal 
lias to be found, the judgment is merely refialive. 
86 The determinant judgment subsumes particulars under 
ihe universal transcendental laws supplied by the under- 
standing, and has no need to seek for a law of its own by 
means of which the particulars of nature may be brought 
iiuder the universal. But nature has many forms, which 
may be regarded as modifications, of the universal trans- 
cendental conceptions, and the former Me unaffected 
by the latter^ which are but the general conditions, 
without which nature as a sensible object would not 
be possible at all. There must, therer<jre, be laws 
for those forms also, aitd such laws, as being empirical, 
may be contingent so far as nur intelligeace is coDcemed, 
and may yel be regarded as following necessarily from a 
principle, which is the condition of the unity of the 
multifarious forms of naiuie, though it is unknown to us. 
The reflective judgment, which is compelled to ascend 
from the particular to the universal, therefore requires a 
principle of its own ; and that principle it cannot borrow 
from experience, because its function is just to unite all 
empirical principles under higher ones, and so to make 
their systematic connection possible. 

The principle of judgment as reflective must therefore 
be conceived as if it were a unity imposed on nature by 
an intelligence different from ours, with a view to the 
reduction of our knowledge of nature to a system of 
particular laws. We cannot, however, assert that there 
actually i& EUi intelligence of this kind, for judgment does 
not give a law to nature but only to itself. 
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87 Now a conception which contains the grouiid of the 
actuality of an object is an end, and hy the agreement of 
a thing with a character which is only possible in accord- 
ance with ends, we mean that its form implies purpose. 
The principle of judgment, in its relation to the forms of 
things which come under empirical laws in general, is 
thus the idea that in all its manifold variety nature is 
purposive. That is to say, nature is conceived as if the 
unity of its manifold empirical laws were due to an 
intelligence. 

V. The PrindpU that lite Form of Nature irnplia Purpose 
is a Transcmdmlal FrinHpU 0/ Judgment. 

A transcendental principle of judgment is one which 
enables us to think a priori the universal condition 
without which things could not be objects of our know- 
ledge at all. A metaphysical principle, on the other 
band, is one through which we think a priori the condidon 
without which objects, the conception of which must be 
given empirically, cannot be further determined a priori. 
Thus the principle, that the changes of empirical 
fiubstances must have a cause, is transcendental ; but if 
we say that their changes must have an external cause, the 
principle is metaphysical. In the former case, such 
mereJy ontological predicates, or pure conceptions, as 
swbstantt are employed itl the latter case* tlie empirical 
conception of a body as a movable tiling in space is 
S8 required, although when this haa Once been obtainedi 
the predicate of motion under the infliaence of external 
causes may be deduced q^uite a priori. Now, the 
principle that nature is purposive:, is a transcendental 
principle. For the conception of objecta, so far as 
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they are thougtit as standing under this, principle, is 
merely the pure conception of objects of possible 
experience in general, and therefore contains nothing 
empirical. But the principle that actions are purposive, 
which is implied in the idea of the d(termimtion of a 
(ree liiill, is a metaphysical principle, bccausie the concep- 
tion of desire must be givgri eiopirically. At the same 
time neither princip9e is empirical, hut both are a priori^ 
for the predicate may be contiected with the empirical 
conception that tbims tlie subject of the judgment 
completely & priori, and \rithoat any new experience. 

The conception that nature is purposive is a transcen- 
dental principle. This ts sufficiently obvious from the 
a pri^iri maxims of judgment which are employed in 
scientific inquiries into the specific laws of nature Sucb 
maxims are continually applied as occasion demaaids, in 
the shape of .axioois of metaphysical wisdom : " Nature 
lakes the shortest way {i&x parstmrniaf) "Nature makes 
no leaps {lex amtinui in natura) '* • " Feature has many 
laws, but few principles (principut frader fi-ecessitatem nan 
sunt muhipHcanda)^ eta 

To attempt an explanation of the origin of these 
propositions psychologically, is to go straight against 
their sense. For they do not tell us what happens, that 
189 IS, by what rule our faculties operate or how we actually 
judge, but they prescribe how we should judge ; and a 
logical necessity of this sort is inexplicable if those 
principles are merely empirical. The idea that nature is 
purposive, is therefore a transcendental principle and 
requires a transcendental deduction. 

That which is at once seen lo be necessary by the 
principles which make experience possible, are the 
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UQl'versai laws, without which nature, as aD object of 
Sense, is not conceivable at all ; and these laws rest on 
the categories in thcir apphcation to the Tormal a priori 
conditions of all experience that we can possibly have. 

To relation to these laws judgment is detenninant, its 
sole function being to subsume particalarg under the laws 
given to it Thus understanding says, that every change 
has a cause, or it lays down a universal law of nature. 
Transcendental judgment, on the other hand, merely 
presents the a priori condition on which subsumption 
under the conception placed before it by understanding 
takes place, namely, succession in the determinatioiis of 
one and the same thing. The law of causality is therefore 
known to be an absolutely necessary condition of nature 
as an object of possible experience. But the objects of 
empirical knowledge are determined in many other ways 
than by the formal condttion of dme ; at any rate we 
may say a priori that they are at least capable of being 
determined in many other ways. Hence the specific 
forms of nature may be causes, not only in virtue of their 
common character as belonging to nature in general, but 
in an infinite variety of ways ; and each species of cause 
must have its own necessary rale or law, although the 
nature and limits of our knowledge may prevent us from 
comprehending the necess.ity of the rule. We m«st, 
therefore, suppose the ^pirical laws of nature to be 
possibly infinitely various, .and to be for us contiogeat or 
incapable of being known a priori. So far as these 
empirical laws are concerned, natuT<e, as a possible uni^ 
of experience Of a systetn. of laws, must accordingly be 
rgo regarded as contirgent. Yet we noual presuppose and 
assume such a unity, for otherwise the thoroughgoing 
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connection of empirical knowledge in a whole of experi- 
ence would be impossible. The universal laws of nature 
DO doubt enable us to connect things in a system, so fai 
as they are viewed as belonging to nature in the most 
general sense of the term, but not to connect them 
m their specific character as pLirticular modes of nature. 
Judgnaent roust ihcrefoTe assume a priori, as a principle 
required for its own use, that what in the empirical laws 
of nature is from our human point of view contingent, yet 
involves a unity tn the connection of the multifarious laws 
of nature, that are capable of being experienced, a unity 
which can certainly be thought although it cannot be 
comprehended by us. Now, a unity which is demanded by 
our intelligence, but which is known as in itself contingent, 
necessarily presents itself to us as the idea that objects 
are purposive. Hence judgment, in relation to things 
thai may stand under empirical laws not yet discovered, 
is merely reflective, and is compelled to think of nature 
as in its special laws purposive as regards our knowledge, 
a principle which is expressed in such maxims of judg- 
ment as those that were cited above. This transcen- 
dental conception of purpose in nature is neither a 
conc'cptioo of nature nor of freedom, for it attributes 
nothing to nitiirti as an object, but merely represents 
the way in which we mu&t ueceSSirily proceed 
in reflecting on natural objects, with a view to a 
thoroughly connected experience. It is, therefore, a 
majom or subjective principle of judgOieiiL 
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193 VT. The Feeling of Pkasttrt conuecled with the CoTurptim 

that Nature U Purposive. 

The reduction of the special la-ws of nature to unity of 
principle is an end which understanding necessarily seeks 
to secure. VVith the attainment of that end there arises 
a feeling of pleasure which is determined by a ground a 
priori for everyone, and indeed from the mere adaptation 

194 of the object to our faculty of knowledge. . . , The dis- 
covery that two or more heterogeneous iawe of nature 
may be combined in a common principEe gives rise to a 
Tery marked pleasure, and often to a feeling of wonder 
that even familiarity does not destroy. 

95 VII. Tlie yEslheiic Comdeusness of Purpose in Nature. 

Thie sesthetic character of an idea is determined solely 
by its relation to the subject; its logical validity has 
reference to the object as capable of being Ittiowo. Id 
the apprehension of a sensible object both relations are 
implied. In the presentation of objects as outside of me, 
their spacial quality is merely a subjective eleracot of my 
perception, and they are accordingly ihoaght of simply as 
phenomena. But space \% also an integral element in the 
knowledge of phenomena. SensaHm, again, while ao 
doubt it is a purely s.ubjective element in the perception 
of otjects as without us, yet affords the matter [rtaie) of 
that which is given as existing, and hence it is essential 
to the knowledge of those objects. But the feeling 
oi ftfosiire QT pain-t which accompanies our knowledge of 
sensible objects, dees not enter ns an ingredient into kntm- 
iedge at all, for it contributes nothing to the knowledge of 
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an object, though it may be the result of thai knowledge. 
9<S That an object of perception should be purposive, is 
therefore no property of the object. Such an object is 
therefore said to display purpose only if a feeling of 
pleasure is imiaediately connected with the idea of it 
Here therefore we have the iesthetic consciousness of 
purpose in nature .... When imagination, as the faculty 
of a priori perception, is found to be in hajmony with 
understanding, and a feeling of pleasure is awakened by its 
exercise, the object must be regarded as adapted to the 
reflective judgment .... The object is then said to be 
btavtifulf and the faculty which judges it to be so is called 
Taste. 

:9? The sensibility to pleasure arising from reflectioQ OD 
the forms of things, whether of nature qr of art, indicates 
not only an adaptation of objects to reflective judgment, 
an adaptation which is in conformity with the conception 
of nature in the subject, but it aJso implies, conversely, 
ao adaptation of the subject in virtue of the conception 
of freedom to the form or «ven formlessness of objects. 
Hence the sesthetic judgment is related to the emotion 
of the subiimt as *ell as to the feeling of the heautifiil, 
The Critique of .(Esthetic Judgment has therefore two 
main divisions. 

VIIT. Logical Idea of Purpose in Naitire. 

An object of cxperienM may be viewed as purposive 
only relarively to the subject that is conscious of it, in 
other words, the idea that it is purposive may rest upon 
the mere harmony of the form of the object with our 
faculty of knowledge, a form which is direeXly apprehended 
without the intermediation of any conception. But the 
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object ma.}' also be regarded as in itself puTposiTe, if 
the form of the thing, as given in a conception which 
precedes it and is its condition, agrees with the possi- 
99 bility of the thing itself. The former rests upon the 
pleasure immediately felt in mere reflection upon the 
fonn of an object; the latter requires us to have a 
definite knowledge of an object through a conception; 
and as this knowledge is quite independent of any feel- 
ing of pleasure in the contemplation of the object, it pre- 
supposes a judgment of uaders landing. If the conception 
of m object is given, the work of judgment lies in the 
praentatien [ixkihitic) of a perception corresponding to 
it. And W£ l^ay ei^er, as in art, endesvOur to reiilize iu 
perception a conception set up by our ovm imagLnation. 
as an end, or sft may make use of our conception of an 
end in judgbg of certain natural objects^ as, for instance, 
in judging of organised bodies. In the latter casCi not 
merely the form of the thing implies purpose, but the 
thing itself as a product is regarded as a natural end. 
Now, although the subjective consciousness of purpose 
does not imply any conception of an object, we may still, 
by analogy with the conception of an end, attribute to 
nature as it were a regard for our faculty of knowledge ; 
hence we may look upon natural btatUy as the preientaiion 
of the conception of a formal or subjective purpose, and 
we may regard natural end as the firestntation of the con- 
ception of a real or objective purpose. The former is 
the object of aesthetic judgment or Taste, the latter is the 
object of certain logical judgments:, which understanding 
and reason make by means of conceptions. The Critique 
of Judgment has accordingly two parts, dealing respec- 
tively with astheiic judgment and teleolttgical judgment. 
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aoj IX., Conacctien of Ujtdersiandir^ and Reason through 

JudgmmS. 

Understanding preseribe a the a._ firferi laws wbich mak e 
experien ce or a theo retic al knowl edge of nature as .an 
oBJect of sen9e^OMible^^^a£CUl4JresicribesJlie^^n'ljW 
taws o f freedom, and bein g itself a STipersensible cause in 
the subject, ilf gives rise to an uncond itionally "pfuct 
know) edgew' The realm of nature, which is under the laws 
of underafanding, and the realm of freedom which con- 
forms to the laws of reason, are entirely removed from all 
mutual influence by the great gulf which sunders the super- 
sensible from the pEienomeoa! world. The idea of free- 
dom adds nothing to the theoretical knowledge of nature, 
nor does the conception of nature affect the practical laws 
of freedom. So far, therefore, there is no possibility 
of throwing a bridge from the one realm to the other. 
But while it belongs to the very idea of a free cause to be 
independent of nature, and while the sensible cannot 
determine that which in the subject is supersensible ; yet 
the converse is not impossible in a certain sense, and in 
fact is implied in the very conception of a free cause, the 
302 effect of which ought to be an event in the world. The 
word muse, when applied to the supersensible, signifies 
merely the gremnd which determines the causality of 
things to an effect in accordance with the laws of nature ; 
and while the possibility of causality in this sense Cannot 
be understood, it can be conclusively shown that it is not 
self-contradictory, as some have maintained! it to b& 
The effect of freedom is the ultimate end which ought to 
exist as a phenomenon in the world of sense, and the 
condition of its possible realization is presupposed as 
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existing in the nature of man as a sensible being. Judg- 
ment, as presupposing this a prieri condition, independ- 
ently of the practical, supplies us with the coiaception of 
purpose in nature, a conception which mediates between 
nature and Ireedom, and makes possible the transition 
from the conception of conformity to law to the concep- 
tion of an ultimate end. 

The fact that understanding prescribes a priori laws to 
nature, shows that nature is known merely as a phenom- 
enon, and at the same time points to a supersensible 
Bubscrate of nature. This, however, leaves the nature of 
this substrate quite undetermined. But judgment, by 
means of its a priori principle for estimating nature 
903 according to possible particular laws, brings the super- 
sensible substrate, both in us and without US, witkitt 
reath of deierrnimtion by our intiellect. Reason, again, 
through its practical a priori law actually d^/crmtna it; 
and thus judgment enables us to make the ttansiuon from 
the realm of nature to that of freedom. 

As to the higher faculties of the mind, that is, those 
which contain an autonomy, uadeistanding contains the 
consUtulive principles of kn<ntikdge ; judgment those for 
the Jeeling of pleasure ^r pain; reason those relative 
to dtsire. The conception supplied by judgment of 
purpose in nature is one of the conceptions of 
nature, but it is merely a regulative principle of know- 
ledge. The lesthetic judgment, as concerned with 
certain objects of nature or art, which are the occasion of 
that principle bemg applied, is a constitutive principle in 
relation to the feeling of pleasure or pain. The spon- 
taneity of the faculties of knowledge, from the harmonious 
operation of which that pleasure arises, by intensifying 
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the susceptibility of tiie mind for Ibe moral Ceding^ makes 
the conception of purpose in nature the fit connecting 
link between the conception of nature and the idea of 
freedom as manifested in its effects, inasmuch as these 
imply the sensdbility of tfie mind to moral feeling. 

The following table exhibits ail tiie h^her faadties in 
their systematic connection — 

304 Faculdes of the Mind. Faculties of Knowledge^ 

Knowledge. Understandii^. 

Feding of Pleasure or Pain. Judgment 

Desire. Reason. 

A priori Principles. A[^ication to 

Subordination to Law. Nature. 

Purpose Art 

Ultimate Knd. Freedom. 
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THE CRITIQUE OF T ELEOLOGICAL 
JUDGMENT. 

jjf^ Seciton I. — Atialytic of Teleelogicat Judgment, 

6a. Fermai Ohjedive Purpose. 

Gedmetrccal figures drdwn OH a principle often shew a 
remarkable objective adaptation to the purpose for which 
they are employed, naniely, the solution of several 
problems by a single method, or of one problem in an 
infinite variety of ways. The ada.ptatioQ IS here evideotlj 
objective and uitellectual, not subjective and >esthetic 
But, although such figures are adapted to the end in 
view, namely, the production of a variety of geometrical 
fonns, they are regarded as possible independently of the 
particular use made of them, and hence their adaptation 
to that end is not the condition of their very existence in 
|3;<S thoughL . . . , This intellectual adaptation to an end is 
therefore no doubt objective, and not like eesthetic 
adaptation subjective ; but it is not real, but merely 
formal. It can be conceived as adaptation in general 
without the conception of end being presupposed, and 
hence it is not an instance of teleology. 

It is C[uite different when a number of things are prfr 
sented as without me and enclosed within well<defined 
limits, as, for example, trees, flowers, and walks disposed 
in regular order in a garden; for these arc actually existing 
thii^ which must be known empirically, and not raerety 
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an idea of my own which is detennined a priori according 
to a principle. The adaptation in this case is empirical 
or reai, and presupposes the conception of an end. 

8 6j. Relative as mitrasUd with Ifiiernal Purpose. 

Experience leads our judgment to the conception of an 
objective material purpose^ that us, to the conception of 

9 an end in nature, only if we find ourselves compelled 
to presuppose the activity of a catise that is determined 
to action by conceptions as the necessary condition of the 
esistence of a given effect TTiis may occur either when 
the effect is regarded as itseif a product of ait, oi when 
it is regarded merely as material for the art of other 
possible natural brings ; in other words, it is either an 
end, or a means for the ends of other causes. Purpose 
in the latter case is called utility in relation to man, 
advantage when we are speaking of other creatures, and 
is merely relative ; while purpose in the former case is an 
internal purpose exhibited in a natural being. 

A sandy soil is most advantageous for the growth of 
pine trees. Now, when the sea withdrew from the Land 
on OUT northern shores it left behind it large tracts of 
o sand, on which pine forests have grown up. Shall we 
then say that the original deposit of these tracts of sand 
is evidence of an end of nature, simply because it is of 
advantage to pine trees ? Manifestly if this is an end of 
nature, the sand also must be regarded as a relative end, 
for which the withdrawal of the sea was a means. So also 
if cattle, sheep, horses, etc., are to exist, grass must cover 

the earth The objective purpose here supposed 

is therefore not exhibited by things themselves, but is 
merely relative or contingent. 
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From this it is quite plain, that purpose can be 
regarded as an external natural end^ only on condition 
that the existence of that for which sometliing else is 
immediately or remotely advantageous, is in itself an end 
of nature. But this can never appear from a mere con- 
templation of nature, and therefore relative purpose, 
although it points hypothetically to natural ends, does 
not of itself justify an absolute teleological judgment. 

64. TAe Pr6pertiis &f Things whuh art Natural Ends. 

To see that a thing is really a natural end, or cannot 
be explained in a mechanical way, its form must be 
incapable of explanation by the ordinary laws of nature 
that are known and applied by the understanding to 
objects of sense; in other words, it must be of such a 
nature that it cannot be known in experience even as an 
effect, except on presupposition of conceptions of reason. 
Simply to know what are the conditions req^utred for the 
production of such a natural object, reason fUUSt per- 
ceive its form to be necessary. Now, the very fact 
that in the present case the fotm of the object is nat 
iiecessa,ry bat accidental, SO far as the ordinary laws of 
nature are concerned, is itself a ground for regarding that 
form a& possible only through reason. And as reason or 
will is the faculty of acting from ends, an object which 
is regarded as possible only through reason must be 
conceived a& an end. 

To know a thing, however, not only as an end, but aa 
a natural end, more than this is required. A thing exists 
as a natural end only If it is, m a double sense, its 
own cause and its imifi ^eci. This may be illustrated by 
an example. In the hrst place, a tree produces another 
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tree according to a well-kno-nm natural law. The tree s 
produced is of the same species ; hence a tree, being 
ccmtiDuiilly self-ptoduced, is, on the one hand, its own 
effect, and, on the other hand, its own cause, and by sucli 
Continual s ell-production it perpetuates itself as a ipecta.^^ 
In the second place, a tree is self productive, even ai^B 
an individual. This no doubt is what we call growth) 
bat it must be obsmred that growth is quite di&rent 
from any mere increase in size according to mechanical 
laws. The matter which, the tree incorporates. It pre- 
viously works up into a specifically peculiar quality, 
which is not due to any natural mechanism outside of it ; 
and thus it develops itself by means of a material, which, 
as assimilated, is its owe product No doubt the tree, so 
&r as the constituents obtained from external nature arei 
concerned, must be regarded as an cduct ; but, on the 
other hand, it displays a power of separating, recombiolng 
and shaping this raw material, which is far beyond the 
584 reach of human art. In the third place, each part of the 
tree is self-productive, so that the preservation of one pari 
is dependent on the preservation of all the rest A bud 
inoculated on the twig of another tree produces a plant 
of its own kind, and so also a scion engrafted on a foreign 
stem. We may, therefore, regard each twig or leaf of the 
same tree as engrafted or inoculated on it, or as an tndc 
pendent tree, externally attached to another and parasiti- 
cally nourished by it And while the leaves are a 
product of the tree, the tree is in torn dependent for 
its growth upon their effect on the stem, for if it 
repeatedly denuded of its leaves it dies. 



65- Tftit^f whiik art Natural Endi ate OrgOfUuii 
Bangs, 

Causa,! connection as thought by the unnleistantting 
always constitutes a regressive series of causes and 

S5 effects This sort of causal connection we call 

that of efficient causes {nexus effeaimts). But another 
kind of causal connection is conceivable, which rests 
upon the conception of ends. Here the series, if it can 
be called a series, may be taken either backwards or 
forwards, and heace that which has been named effect is 
with equal propriety termed the cause of that of which 
it is the effect .... Such a causal connection we name 
that of final cause [nexus finaUs). 

F-or 5 thing to be a naturaS end, in the first place, its 
parts must be possible aoly in relation to the whole. As 
an end the thing itself is cgmpreheoded under a 
conception or idea, which must determine a priori a!l 
that is to be contained in it. This, however, does not 
distinguish a natural product from an artificial product, 
in which the cause is an inteUigent being, distinct from 
the material parts that are brought together and combined 
in accordance with the idea of a whole that is possible 
only by means of them. 

Hence, in the second place, a natural product must 
in Itself or in Its inner possibility imply relation to an 
end ; in other words> it must be possible as a natural end 
irrespective of any intelligent cause external to it. 
Accordingly, the parts of such a natural product, which 
combine in the unity of a whole, most be reciprocally 
cause and effect of each other's form. Only in this way 
can the idea of the whole determine conversely the form 




and combination of all the parts, not indeed as cause — 
for then we should have an artificial product — but as the 
ground on which the thing is known, by the subject 
judging of it, in the systematic unity of the form and the 
combination of all its parts. 

A body is therefore a natural end, only if all its 
parts mutually depaid upon each other both as to their 
form and theu- combination, and are thus ihemselves the 
cause of the whole ; while, conversely, the idea of the 
whole may be r^arded as the cause of the body in 
accordance with a principle. In such a body, aecoidingly, 
the conjunction of efficient muses is at the same time 
regarded as an effed threugk fittal causes. 

In a natural product, each part not only exists by meaub 
of the other parts, but is conceived as existing for the 
sake of thi others and of the whole, that is, as an instrument 
or organ ; and not only so, but its parts are all organs 
reciprocally producing one another, which is never the 
case with artificial instruments. Only a product of this 
kind is called a na^tural end, and it receives this name 
just because it is an organized and self-organizing being, 
i Organized beings, are the only things in nature which, 
in themselves and a.patt altogethef ffi^m their relation to 
other thin^ can be conceived to exist only as ends. 
The conception of an emi of nature,&& distinguished from 
a pTacikal end, first obtains objective reality from a 
consideration of such beings -, and apart from them, the 
teleological consideration of nature as a special principle 
of judgment would have no justification whatever, 



66. Principle bv whUh Orgamsid Bangs are judged 
to be inlemaUy purposivi. 

The principle that is applied wheo a thing is judged 
to be internally purposive, a principle which is at die 
same time a definition, is this : An organised product of 
nature is me in which ell the parts are reaproeally end 
and means. Nothing in an organized being is useless, or 
without purpose, and nothing in it can be ascribed to 
blind natural mechanisiu. 

This principle finds its occasion in the methodical 
observatioD of experience, but, as it aflirms the idea of 
purpose to be of universal necessity, it cannot be derived 
from experience, but naust be a prieri. At the same time, 
as ends exist only as an idea in the judging subject, not 
3S9 in any efficient cause, it is merely a regulative principle, 
I or a maxim, for judging of the internal purpose exhibited 
I in ofganized beings. 

390 fi7> The T^Uohgkal Judgtnmt in regard io Nature as a 
Syslern of Ettds. 

As hits been &hown above, external purpose does not 
justify us in iajing that things can be kochwn to exist only 
as ends of nature, Of in etaploying the principle a{ final 
cause to account for the purpose wEiich may gct:m lo be 
implied in their effects. . , . . Now, if there is no reason 
for regarding a thing as in itself ead> the external relation 
Din be only hypothetica.Ily judged to imply purpose. 

To regard a thing as a natural end on account of its 
internal form, is a very different thing from holding the 
existence of that thing to be an end of nature. The 
latter assertion is. justifiable only if it can be shown, not 
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merely that we have the conceprion of a possible end, 
but that we have a Itnowtedge of the uliimaie end {status) 
of nffture. But this requires the relation of such know- 
3')i ledge to something which is supersensible and far 
transcends all our teleological knowledge of nature, for 
the end of tlatuJc must be sought beyoad nature. The 
internal form of a simple blade of gniss U sufficient to 
show that for out huftian faculty of judgment its origin is 
possible only accOrdiQg to the mle of ends, But if we 
chajige our point of view, and look merely at its external 
adaptation for the use of other Datura! bekigs, we get no 
categorical end, but, Ending always a new condition of 
such adaptation, wc are led to the idea of the un- 
conditioned existence of a thing as ultimate end, and so 
entirely beyond the physico-teleological consideration of 
the world. So conceived the thing is not even a natural 
end, for it is no longer regarded as a natural product. 

Only organized matter, as in its specific form a product 
of nature, necessarily demands the application of the 
conception of natural end, But this conception, when 
once obtained, neces* 'ly leads to the idea of the whole 
of nature as. a aysti ; ot ends, and to this Idea all natural 
mechanism must i>' subordinated in accordance with 
principles ol reason. 

It is manifest that this is not a principle of the 
determinant, but only of the reflective judgment; that it 
is regulative and not constitudve ; and that it supplies us 
with a guiding conception, by means of which natural 
objects already determiued may be considered according 
to a new law and order, and our knowledge of them 
extended by means of the principle of final cause. But 
this princiiile in no way interferes with the principle of 
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mechanical causality already applied to them, nor does 
397 it eDtttle ua to regard anything whatever as a purposive 
end of nature. 

After the teleological judgment hy natural ends as 
applied to organized beings has brought us to the idea ot 
a great system of ends of nature, even the bcau^ of 
nature, that is, the harmony of nature with the free play 
of our faculties of knowledge in apprehending and 
judging of its appearance, may be regarded as a sort of 
39i objecrive purpose exhibited hy nature in a systematic 
whole of which man is a member. 

9^ Sectiuri II.—Diahciu of Teteot&gieai Judgmtnt. 
70. A'llinomy of Judgment. 

39S Id dealing with nature as a totality of sensible objects, 
reason may either take its stand upon the a priori laws 
prescribed to natiure by understanding, or upon laws " 
which are capable of indefinite addition as experience is 
gradually extended. In applying the former sort of 
laws, that is, the universal laws of material nature, judg- 
ment needs no special principle of reflecrion; for an 
objecdve principle is given to it by understanding, and 
it is, therefore, merely detenninant But so multifaxious 
and diverse are the particular laire which have to be 
learned from experience, that judgment must here supply 
its own principle, if it is to conduct its investigations into 
the ph€nomena of nature in an orderly way. Without 
such a guiding-thread there is not the leaist hope that 
OUT empirical knowledge may form a thoroughly con- 
nected and orderly system, and may reduce the empiricaJ 
laws of nature tO unity, Now, in a contingent unity of 
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this kind it may ve^ well happen, thai judgnaent in its 
reSection proceeds Irom either of those prisciples. It 
may simply apply the a priori laws of unHerstanding, or 
it ma.y stalt from the Special principle, by mefifiS of which 
reason, on occasion of particular experiences, seeks to 
399 farm a judgment upon corporeal nature and its laws. 
Hence it comes, that these two maxims seem to be 
mutually exclusive, and that a dialectic arises, which 
leads judgment into error in its application of the 
principle of reflectioiu 

T\it first maxim of judgment is the pesitim: All 
production of material things and the forms of material 
things must be judged to be possible according to purely 
mechanical kws. 

The second maxim is the coitnterpositien : Some products 
of material nature cannot be judged to be possible 
according to purely mechanical laws, but require quite a 
different law of causality, namely, that of final cause 

Now, if these regulative principles in the investigation 
of nature are converted into constitutive principles, which 
are supposed to determine the possibility of objects them- 
selves, they will run thus : 

FttiHim : All production of material things is possible 
according to purely mechanical laws~ 

CounUtpositim : Some production of material things is 
not possible according to purely mechanical laws. 

If we take the last pair of propositions as objective 
principles of the determinant judgment, each is contra- 
dictoiy of the othei, and hence one of them must be 
false. We shatl then no doubt have ^n antinomy, 
but it will be an antinomy not of judgment but of 
reason. Reason, however, can prove neither the one 
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proposition nor the other, for there can be no a priori 
principle which detennines the possibility of things so 
far as the purely empirical laws of nature are concemed. 

The first two propositions, on the other haud, if they 
are regarded simply as maxims of reflective judgment, 
are not really contradictory. For, to say that all events 
in the material world, and, therefore) all the forms which 
are products of nature^ must be judged to be possible on 
purely mechanical laws, is not to say that ihcy are possible 
in this way alone, or apart from any other sort of causality. 
All that is implied is, that we ought in all cases rtfiecHvely 
to judge them by the principle of nattwal mechanism, and 
to make this principle the foundation of all our investiga- 
tions, and apply it as far as we con, since without it there 
can, properly speaking, be no knowledg;e of nature at all. 
But this in no way prevents us, if occasion is given 
400 for it, from following the guiding-thread of the second 
principle in our feflection upon certain natural forms, and 
even fay instigation oi these upon the whole of nature, 
the principle, namely, of :final cause, which is quite 
distinct ftom that employed in the explanation of natural 
mechanism, The value of reflection of the kind indicated 
in the fast maxim is not in any way denied, but on the 
contrary we are told to follow it as far as we can. Nor is 
it said, that those forms are not possible at all on the 
principle of natural mechanism; all that is said is, that 
by following this path human reason will never be able to 
discover any ground of the specific character of natural 
ends, although it will certainly gain increased knowledge 
of natural laws. Thus it is left undetermined, whether 
in the inner ground of nature, which to us is unknown, 
conjunction by physical mechanism luid conjunction by 
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ends Day not themselves be connected together in the 
same thing by one principle. must coaclude, how- 
ever, that oar reason is not in a position to unite the two 
principles, and that it 33 not the determiiiaiit but the 
r^eetive judgment which compels m to explain the 
possibility of certain fortns of nature by means of 3 
different principlie from that of natural mechanism. 

2 76. Remark. 

Without conceptions of imdeistanding, for which an 
objective reality must be presented, theoretical reason 
can matce no objective or synthetical judgments. In 

4 itself it contains no constitutive principle whatever, but 
merely regulative principles. .... Now the very nature 
of our intelligence compels as to distinguish between the 
possible and the actual Such a distinction would not 
be made, did not our knowledge involve the exercise of 
two heterogeneous faculdes, — understanding for concep- 
tions and sensible perception for objects corresponding 
to conceptions. Were our intelligence perceptive, its 

objects would always be actual The distincdon 

of things into possible and actual is therefore a subjecdve 
distinction, which is valid for human reason merely 
because we can always think something that has no 

5 reality, or suppose something of which we have no con- 
ception to be given as an object That possible things 
may not be actual, and, as a consequence, that actuality 
cannot be deduced from possibility, is certainly true 
when we are speaking of human reason, though it does 
not follow that such a distinction applies to things them- 
selves. That it has no such apphcation is indeed plain 
from the irrepressible tendency of reason to suppose soni« 
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unconditionally necessary existence, or original ground, 
in which the distinction oi possible and actual no longer 
holds good. 

The conception of an absolutely necessary being is 
thus an indispensable ide^ of reason, but h is aQ Idea 
which remains for human intelligence a probJem that it 
cannot solve. It arises from the peculiar nature of our 
faculties of knowledge, and therefore it does not hold 
true objectively but merely subjettively. We cannot say 
that such an idea is essential to every inteiligence, for we 
havt no right Co assume that in all thinking beings there 
are two conditions of knowledge, so different in their 
nature as thought and perception, and therefore we have 
no right to suppose that in all thinking beings the 
conditions of possibility and actuality are different An 
intelligence for whom this distinction did not exist, might 
say : AH objects that I know arc, that is, exist ; and such 
a being could never suppose some objects to be possible 
that have no existence, and therefore to be contingent 
when they do exist, nor could it, in contrast to those 
objects, think ot others as necessary. 
16 Just as theoretical reason must assume as an idea the 
unconditioned necessity of the original ground of nature, 
so practical reason presupposes its own unconditioned 
causality, or freedom, which is implied in the consdous' 
ness of its own moral commands. Here the objective 
necessity of an act. as being a duty, is opposed to the 
necessity which it would have as an event, if its ground 
Uy in nature and not in freedom, that is, in the causality 
of reason. The morally necessary act is regarded as 
physically quite contingent, since that which ougAt 
necessarily to take place, often does not take place. It 
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U evidently owing to the subjective consdRition ef our 
practical faculty, that raontl laws must be repTesentcd &5 
commands, and the acts conforming to them ais. duties ; 
and that reason ^presses this necessity not in the form 
th^ somettiifig ts or happens, but in the form that it 
MgM h h«. This would noE be the case were reason 
considered as a cause which acts quite iudependeutly 
of scasibility, that is, independ^tiy of th-e subjective 
condition of its application to objects of nature, and 
therefore as a cause iit an ititelLigibSe world tlial is 
completely in accordance with moral laws. For in such 
a wotid there would be no diatinclion between being wd 
doing, between a practical law of that which is possible 
through us^ and the theoretical law of that which is 
actual through us. A purely intelligible world, then, 
would be one in which whatever is possibie is at 
the same time actual, just because it is good. But even 
freedom, which is the formal condition of an intelligible 
world, is for us a transcendent conception, and is therefore 
incapable of serving as a constitutive principle for deter- 
mining an object and its objective reality. Yet, although 
our nature is partly sensuous, freedom, in so far as it 
involves the idea of confomiily to reason, is for us, and 
7 all other rational beings that have a connection with the 
world of sense, a universal re^tlativt principle. This prin- 
cipte does not objectively determine the nature of free- 
dom, but it commands everyone to act in accordance 
with the idea of freedom, and that as absolutely as if it 
were a constitutive principle. 

Let OS see the bearing of these considerations or the 
topic immediately in hand. Between natural mechanism 
and the technic of nature, that is, its teleological connec- 
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tio-n, there would be for us no ^iistinction, were it not that 
our intelligence is cOmpeUedby its veryDature toadvaace 
from the universal to the p3.Tticulat. There can, there- 
fore, be no knowledge of the adaptation of the particular 
to an end, and consequently no determinant judgments, 
unless judgment ha.s a universal law under which it may 
subsume the particular. Now, the particular, as such, has 
a certain contingency with respect to the universal ; and 
yet reason demands conformity with law in the reduction 
of particular laws of nature to unity. Conformity with 
law in the case of the coniiagent is called purpose, 
and Erom such a universal, particular lai^ so far aa 
they imply a contingent element, cannot be derived « 
priori. Hence the conception that natural products are 
purposive, necessary as it is for our judgment, does not 
enable us to determine the objects themselves. It is a 
subjective or regulative principle of reason, although for 
human judgment it has the same validity aa if it were an 
objective or constitutive principle. 

77, The cotuepiion of Natural End as dueto the peatliar 

characttr ef our Intelligaice. 

There are certain peculiarities of even our higher 
faculty of knowledge which it is very natura! to transfer 
as objective predicates to things. But they really belong 
only to ideas, for no possible object of experience can be 
presented which corresponds to them. This holds good 
18 even of the conception of a natural end, which as a 
predicate can exist nowhere but in the idea. But, 
as the effect corresponding to this idea, that is, the 
product itself, is a real object in nature, the conception 
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of na.turc as a being acting from an end seems to 
make the idea of a Daturat eod a coosticutive principle. 
In this respect the idea of a natural end is dillerent (wm 
all other ideas. 

The difference, however, lies in the iact that this idea 
is not a principle of reason for the understanding, but 
only for the judgment, and is therefore merely the appli- 
cation of an intelligence in general to possible objects of 
experience. For here judgment is not determinant but 
merely reflective, and hence although the object is given 
in experience, jndgment icannol detenuine it by tlie idea, 
but can only reflect on iL 

It is therefore a peculiarity of Auman intelligence that 
in its judgment upon natural things it assumes the form 
of reflection. Now this suggests the idea, of an inteUi- 
gence diiferent from ours and presupposed in it, just as 
in the Critique of Pure Reason it was by supposing the 
possibility of a perception different flrom ours, that we 
were able to see that our perception is by its very satruie 
limited to phenomena- It is, then, by reference to this 
supposed intelligence that we a.re able to say : Certain 
natural products, from the veiy nature of our intelligence, 
must be (msidend by iit as if they could not exist at all 
unless they had been produced purposely, or from 
coaceived ends. But we cannot venture to say that 
there actually is a p^iculai cause which acts from 
such ends, or that an intelligence higher than ours 
may not fiind in the mere mechanism of nature, as 
a sort of causality conceivable apart from intelligence, 
a sufficient explanation of the possibility of such natural 
products. 

We must therefore expect to find that there is a certain 
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contiDgency in the nature otcur Intelligence as related to 
its faculty of judgraent, and if wc can show wherein this 
contingency consists, we shall learn how our intelligence 
differs from other possible intelligences. 

It is not difficult to see that the contingency lies in the 
pariicular, which it is the function of judgment to bring 
under the universal that is supplied in the conceptions of 

9 understanding. For the universal of oitr understanding 
does not determine the particular, and it is contingent in 
how many ways difTerent things which agree in a common 
mark, may present themselves to our observation. 
Knowledge involves perception as well as conception. 
Now, a perfectly sfonianeous faculty of perception would 
be a feculty of knowledge different from sensibility, and 
quite independent of it ; in. other words, an intelligence 
in the most general sense of the term. ThifSweareable to 
conceive of a perctptive intelligence, but only negatively 
or simply as not discursive ; in other words, we can think 
of an intelligence which does not advance from the 
universal to the individual through the particular. For 
such an intelligence there would not be that contingency 
in the adaptation of particuiar laws of nature to under- 
standing, which makes it so difficult for us to reduce the 
multifarious forms of nature to tlie unity of knowledge. 

In order, then, to think at least the possibility of such 
an adaptation of natural things to our faculty of judgment, 
we must at the same time conceive of another intelligence, 

10 by reference to whii:h, and apart from any end attributed 
lo it, we may represent as necessary that harmony of 
natural laws with our faculty of judgm«Titj which for our 
iutelligeoce can be ihouglit only through the medium of 
ends. 
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It is the Dature of our iuteHigeoce to proceed in 
knowledge from an atialyiicai untverial, or a concxptioii, 
to the particular as given in empirical perceptioa The 
multiplicity of the latter thus renia.ins undetermined, 
until judgment has determined h by bringing the percep- 
tion under the conception. We may, however, conceive 
of an intelligence different in kind from ours, an Intelli- 
gence which is perceptive and not discursive, and which 
therefore proceeds from a syitlJutu universai to the 
particular, that is, from a perceived whole to the parts. 
For such an intelligence, the connection of the parts 
which form a determinate whole would not be, or appear, 

contingent as it is for us But, from the peculiar 

character of our intelligence, a real whole in nature is 
regarded only as the effect of the combined motive forces ^ 
of the parts. We may, however, instead of viewing the 
whole as dependent on the parts, after the manner of our 
discursive intelligence, take a perceptive or archetypal 
intelligence as our standard, and seek to comprehend the 
dependence of the parts on the whole, both in their 
Specific nature and in their interconnection. And as it is 
a contradiction in terras to say that for a discursive inteUi- 
gence the connection of the parts necessarily presuppo&es 
the whole, it must be the idio of the whole thai for such 
an intelligence explains the form of the whole atid the 
connection of its parts- Now, such a whole is an effect 
QT product, the idea of which is treated as the cause that 
makes it possible, and such a product is called an end. ^ 
It therefore arises solely from the peculiar character of 
our intelligence, that we regard certain natural products 
as due to a dilTercnt sort of causality from that of the 
material laws of nature, namely, that of ends ajid linal 
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I causes. This principle, therefore, does not determine the 
manner in -which things themselves, even when they are 
regarded as phenomena, are capable of being produced, 
but merely the manner in which our intelligence can 
alone judge them to be produced And this is the 
reason why in our scientific investigations we are 
dissatisfied with any explanation of natural products by 
final causes. In such investigations our sole object 
is to judge of natural products, so far as we are 
capable of doing so in consis;tency with the nature of 
our judgment, that is, our reflective judgmentf not to 
determine them by judgment as things in themselves. 
The correctness of the view here taken does not 
require us to show that an tnieHi^ius archetyftts may 
possibly exist ; it is eDOUgh that the idea is not self- 
contradictory, and that a perceptive or archetypal 
intelligence is the natural counterpart of a discursive 
intelligence like ours {tntellecius ecty/-its)i which by 
its very nature is contingent and dependent upon the 
presentation of particulars. 

If we think of a material whole as in its form a product 
of the parts, with their forces and power of combining 
themselves with one another, we get the conception of a 
mechanical mode of production, But we do not in this 
wav obtain any conception of a whole as end, such as we 
are compelled to suppose an organized being to be, — a 
whole, the inner possibility of which is utterly inconceiv- 
able apart from the idea of it, and on which depends the 
very nature and mode of operation of the parts. It does 
Dot follow, as we have just seen, that the mechanical 
production of such a body is impossible ; for to say so 
would be to say, that no intiliigmce could possibly thinlj 
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the different parts as combined in a unity, unless the 
id&a. of the unily was at the same time the cause of the 
whole ; unless, in other words, the production was pur- 
posive. For the unity which is the necessary ground of 
the forra of natural products would then be merely that 
of space ; and space is not a real ground of products, but 
siioply their formal condition, although no doubt it has 
this in common with the real ground, that no part of it 
can be determined except in relation to the whole. Now, 
43a it is at least possible to regard the material world as a 
mere pheaomeaon, and to conceive of its substr3.te as a 
thing in itself, to which an intellectual perception corre- 
sponds- Thus we get the idea of a supersensible and 
real ground of the world of nature to which we our- 
selves belong, although that ground is aot for us an 
object of knowledge. Accordingly, we may apply 
mechanical laws in explanation of that which in (he 
sensible world is neccssaxy, but the harmony and unity 
o( the particular laws and fonns of nature — which 
relatively to the mechanism of nature must be regarded 
as contingent— we must view as an object of reason to 
which teleological laws are applicable. Nature thus 
comes to be judged on two distinct principles, the 
mechanical and the teleological, but these in no way 
oonfltcl with each other. 

From this point of view we can see, what even in other 
ways might readily be guessed, but in no other way could 
be proved and maintained with certainty, that the prin- 
ciple of a mechanical denvatioo of those natural products 
which exhibit purpose is quite consistent with the 
teleological principle, but by no means enables us to 
dispense with it. In the investigation ol a thing that we 
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are forced to regard as a natural end, that is, an organized 
being, we may try all the known and yet to be discovered 
laws of mechanical production, and raay even hope to 
tuake good progress in that direction, but we need never 
hope to gel rid, in our explanation of naturaJ products, of 
the quite rtifferent principle of causation by ends. No 
human intelligence, and indeed no finite intelligence, 
hoi^ever il may surpass ours in degree, need expect to 
coBopretierd the production of even a blade of grass by 
purely mecbaDical causes. The teleological coanection 
of causes and effects is absolutely indispensable in judg- 
ing of the possibility of such an object There is indeed 
DO adequate reason for regarding external phenomena 
as sudi from a teleological point of view ; the reason for 
it must be »>ugbt in the supersensible substrate of 
pbeuomena. But, as we are shut out from any possible 
view of that substrate, it is impossible for us to find in 
nature grounds for an explanation of nature, and we are 
4=3 compelled by the constitution of our intellectual faculty 
to seek for the supreme ground of teleological conneC' 
tions in an original Intelligence which is the cause of the 
world 

APPENDIX ON METHOD. 

87. TAe Mora/ Proof of ihe Exislaiet ef Ged. 

Theoretical reflective judgment is quit* justified in sup- 
posing, on the ground of a physical teleology, that there is 
an intelligent cause of the world. Now, in our own 
moral consciousness, and still more in the general con- 
ception of a rational being who is endowed with free 
causality, there is implied a nm-al teleolc^. But as the 
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relation to ends, together with the laws connected with 
them, is determined ti priori in ourselves, and therefore 
ia luioim to be necessary, this internal confoimity to law 
does not require for its cxplanatjon the supposition of an 
intelligent caase outside of ourselves. At the same time 
moral teleologj- has to do with man as a being in the 
world, and therefore with man as connected with other 
things in the world. For, in the conception of ourselves 
as beings under moral law, we find the standard by refer- 
eace to which those other things are judged either to be 
ends, or to be objects subordinate to ourselves as the 
ultimate end. Moral teleology, then, has to do with the 
relation of our own causality to ends, and even to an 
ultimate end necessarily set up by us as our goal in the 
world, as well as with the possibility of realizing that end, 
the external world being what it is. Hence the question 
46s necessarily arises, whether reason compels us to seek, in 
a supreme intelligence outside of the world, for a principle 
which shall explain to us even the purpose in nature 
relstively to the law of morality within us. There is 
therefore a moral teleology, which is concerned, on the 
one hand with the mmthfHc of freedom, and on 
other hand with that of nature. 

If we suppose cettain things, or even certain ionns of 
things, to bo contingent, and therefore tc depend upon 
something else which is their cause, we may seek for this 
supreme cause, or unconditioned ground of the condi- 
tioned, either in the physical or in the teleologicai order. 
That is to say, we may either ask, what is the supreme 
productive cause of those thin^, or what is their supreme 
and absolutely unconditioned end, that is, Uie ultimate 
end of that cause in its production of those things, or 
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even of all things. In che latter esse it is plainly implied 
that the cause in question is capable of setting an end 
before itself, that is, is an intelligence, or at least must be 
thought of as acting in accordance with the laws of an 
intelligence. 

From the teleological point of view, it is a fuTtdammtai 
proposition admitted by every one, that there can be no 
tdtimaie end at all presupposed by reason a priori, unless 
463 that end is mm as under moral laws. A world con- 
sisting of mere lifekss thioga, or even containing living 
but unintelligent beings, would have no meaning or 
value, because there would be in it no intelligent being 
to appreciate its value. Again, suppose that in the world 
there are intelligent beings, whose reason enables them 
to value existing things for the pleasure they bring, but 
who have not themselves any power of imparting a value 
to things by means of freedom ; then, there will indeed be 
relative ends, but there will be no absolute or ultimate 
end, for the existence in the world of s.uch intelligent 
beings can never have an end Moral laws, however, 
are of this peculiar character, that they prescribe for 
reason something as an end apart from aU conditions, 
and therefore exactly as the conception of an ultimate 
end requires. The existence of a reason which can be 
for itself the supreme law in the relation of ends, in other 
words the existence of rational beings under moral laws, 
can alone be conceived as the ultimate end of the 
existence of a world. On any other supposition its 
existence does not imply a cause acting from any end, or 
It implies ends but no ultimate end 

The moral law, as the formal condition in reason of 
the use of our freedom, lays its commaads on us 
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entirely on its own authority, without appealing to any 
material condition as in end ; tmt it nevertlielesE 
determines for us, and iodted. a pricri, an ultimate 
end as the goal to which our eSorts ought to be 
directed; and that end is the highest goifd possible in 
Ike wsrld through freedom. 

The subjective condition which entitles man to set 
before himself an ultinuite end subordinate to the moral 
law is happiness. Hence the highest physical good 
possible in the world is kappimsss and this end we must 
seek to advance, as far as on us lies, but always under the 
objective condition of the harmony of man with the law 
of merality as worthiness to be happy. 

But it is impossible, in consistency with all the faculties 
of our intelligence, to regard the two requisites of the 
ultimate end presented to us through the moral law as 
connected by merely natural causes, and yet as confonning 
to the idea of that ultimate end. If, therefore, nature is 
liie only cause which is connected with freedom as a 
means, the conception of the praciical netessiiy of the 
ultimate end through the application of our powers, does 
not harmonize with the theoretical conception of the 
physical pesixhiltty of the realization of that end. 

Accordingly, we must suppose a moral cause or authoi 
of the world, in order to set before ourselves an ultimate 
end that is conformable with the moral law ; and in so 
far as the latter is necessary, in the same degree, and on 
the same ground, the former also most necessarily be 
admitted ; it must, in other words, be admitted that there 
Is a God. 
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4*9 88. Limiialion of the Moral Proof. 

The ulticsate eod, as merely a conception of out prac- 
tical reasoD, is not an infeieti-ce from data of experience 
for the theoretical explanation of nature, nor can it be 
applied )□ thic knowledge of nature, Its only possible 
use is foe practical reason in relation to moral laws ; and 
the ultimate end of creatloQ is that constitution of the 
world which hannonizes with the only end which we can 
deGoitely present to ourselves as conforming to law, 
namelyi the ultimate end of our pure practical reason, in 
so far as it is the nature of reason to be practical. Now, 
we have in the mocai law, which enjoins on us practically 
the apphcation of Our powers to the realization of the 
altimate end, a ground for supposing the possibility and 
practicability of that end, and therefore also a ground for 
supposing a nature of things hannoniaus with it. Hence 
we have a moral ground for representing in the world an 
ultimate end of creation. 

So far we have not advanced from moral teleology to 
theology, that is, to the existence of amoral author of the 
world, but have merely concluded to an ultimate end of 
creation delermined in that way. But, in order to 
account for this creation, that is, for the existence of 
tilings that are adapted to an ■ultimatt end, in the 6rst 
place an intelligent being, and in the second place not 
only an inteltigent but a moral being or author of the 
world, that is, a God, must be admitted to exist But 
this conclusion is of the peculiar character, that it holds 
good merely for the judgment according to conceptions 
of practical reason, and as such for the reflective not the 
determinant judgment. It is true that in us morally 
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pracdca] reason is esseotbUy different in its principles 
from technically practical reason. But we cannot assume 
that in the Supreme Cause of the world, conceived of as 
an intelligence, the same contrast exists, and that a 
pecultaj kind of causality is req^uired for the ultimate 
end, different in its character from that which is required 
merely for ends of oatura We cannot assume, there- 
fi;>re, thai in an ultimate end we have a reason for 
admitting not merely a moral groNtui or ultimate end of 
creation as an effect, but also a menU 6ei«g as the original 
o groun<] of creation. But we may certainly say, tbEU, 
aa&r4i»g to the comHtutioR trf sur reason, we cannot 
make intelligible lo ourselves the possibility of an adapU- 
tion relative to the mcrai la-w, and to its object as it is in 
this ultimate end, a.part from ^ author and ruler of the 
world, who is a^lso a moral lawgiver. 

Physical teleology sufficiently proves for theoretical 
reflective judgment an iatelligeot cause of the world; 
moral teleology proves it for the practical judgment, 
through the conception of an ultimate end, which must 
be attributed to creation when we view it in relation to 
action. It is true that the objective reality of the idea of 
Godt as the moral author of the world, cannot be shown 
torn a consideration of physical ends a/t/m. But, it is a 
maxim of pure reason to secure unity of principles, so far 
as that is possible ; and hence the knowledge of physical 
ends, when it is brought into relation with the knowledge 
of the moral end, gready aids us in connecting the 
practical reality of the idea of God with its theoretical 
reality as already existing for judgment. 

To prevent a very natural misunderstanding two re- 
marks must be made, which should be carefully borne in 
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mind. In die first place, we can thmk the attributa of 
the Supreme Being only by analogy. How, indeed, 
could we investigate directly the nature of a Being to 
whom nothing similar is g^ven in experience ? Secondly, 
the attributes by which we think the Supreme Being do 
not enable us to kaew Him as He ia, nor can we tfaeor- 
etkally predicate them of Him. To contemplate that 
Being as he is in speculative reason must assume 

the form of the determinant judgment and this is con- 
trary to its very nature. 
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ciples of pricti-CRl reason, 373 ; sec 
Cetigoriti B,ad Pripnf'Ifi, 

Degree th? schrtna of quality, B3. 

U^moiiBtra'UoD possible or^ly in inKthe* 

DeBign, sr^imf^nl ffixn, 418. 

Desires, DgturiJ, not an objucl of reve- 
rence, 229 ; contrary to duly, 131 ; 
supply ho mOlaJ motive, 9S4. 

Dialectic, iianicendenial, exposes the 
ILluaiona of reason, 44, 1371 dia- 
lectic of p-T^tical rra^iL, 289 ; dia- 
lectic of [ckologtcal jud^eni, 331. 

Qogmata and maLhcmata, ro4. 

Di^gDlBtlEin a phase of pluloaophy, 
I ■ an. enemy of monillly, 6; iis 
dclinidwi, 7; leads to sceplidim. 



ItoX] » pure idea, 186 ; aaaljsU of ibe 
idea, aaTf, j not derived from et 
perieocc 333 j implies a will d« 
perfccilf good, 835. 369 J eipressed 
in a categorical impefativej ajSj 
opposed 10 sdf-intcrcsi, 284, 

DyntmicaJ cate^oiies, jj ; prinriplei 
of judgmeni:, 103; principle of 
causality, 183 ; contrast of dyus- 
mic^ and madiemati^ r^n^iga, 

Smplric^ reality of space, ig; oftime. 

34} deduction of categories. 54; 

apperception, *6, 70 ; chancle? of 

ni.an, 188. 
SnstUMB, category of. 53; ILAjcbenu, 

8g. 

BxperlBUce con tains two elements, 7: 
do« BOi yield universal judgrnenta, 
9, 14; supplies synthetic jud^eals, 
14; limits the appticatian of 
categories, 73. 

ExpMilioQ, metaphysics, ofspacCiSj ; 
of time, ag; transcendental, ol 
space. x6 ; of time, 30 ; of piin- 
dples of practical fea^a, 461. 

FaiUi, objects of, 6 ; a need of puie 

rVBSOQ, 3M, 

Hnal cause, see Teitela^. 

Torm ol perception an clemeot iia 
knowledge, aa j space a fotto of 
outer sense. 37- time a form of 
inner sense, 31 ; time the farm of 
all phcDomenfi, 3?j time ^ d spACe 
tliE only pure forms of sense, 35; 
time ntti a fnnn of God's perception, 
37 ; farm of iLouglit the object tBf 
geneial logic, 41 j form ofjudginent 
indtcsies objective unity, 71. 

Praedom an e-bjecl of faith, d; a pro- 
blem of pure reason, n ; its tek- 
tion to natiu^ caustditv, 180; tbe 
key to sgiononiy of will, ajo : iB 
negiilive delinitio.ft, aco ; its positive 
dctiiiidon, 251; pecmiar to rational 
bdnga. aga ; its relation to morality, 
5531 not incompatible with oanirol 
mecitanisra. 354, 27;, aS6; com- 
patible with the causality of God, 
iZ} ; its i-elatioD to idea of Ami 
cause, 310. 

Galileo a dbcoverer of B-ii-nrilw- 

mettiod,. 3. 
fidomaUy. itsjudcments synthetic, 16, 

26 ; mrolves productive ImagiDa- 
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tdon, 93 ; its figurm display FonTiBi 
objeclii'c adaplation, 333. 

Ood on abject a! faJlli, 6 ; His exisl- 
ttict a prdblftni of reason, tt ; not 
conditioDei by apace anil tlDne, 37; 
concciv-ed a3 tni rtalhiimam, 197 ; 
ihe objet'l t>f transcendenlal theo- 
logy, igg f speculative proofs of His 
eiistEEice, 30b; onlolagica] pioof, 
cosmola^cal, 210; physico- 
theological. aia t notunileriinpera- 
ivrm uf duly, 336, a'619 1 His caiu- 
Blily compatible with human free- 
dom, 387 ; TiioraJ proof of His 
ejcisiente, 256, 

040d sjid plfiLELire, =3^1 3&0 ; the 
mmmmm Benum, 291 ; supreme and 
complete gaud, 391 ; see MsTaiity 
and Will. 

BapplnitBB ihe oompkle satisfacilon 0I 
oatWTBl desire, sgt ; nn aiaenoric 
hypalheUcal iinperBtive, 337; inde- 
finable, 239; comprehends all mate- 
ria) plinciples, 2^3 i implied in the 
mmmum faaum agi, 
EeteroDoiflj of wiu, 271, 
Buss, his viev or causality, 19. 

Ideal, transcendental. 140 1 rest upon 
th« uncon^ditiuned. 141 : ihdi sys- 
tem, 143; idea of the S.ou1, t^a ; 
idea o( ttie world, i^; idea^God, 
"96. 

[deal, the, igjf, 

IdCBlitJ, Lcan^ciMidentgJ, orapace^ 09; 

ol tini-c. 33. 
IQaaloD, maleriul and tl^fiscetideiital, 

13,5 ; logical and transcendental, 
136 ; dittltctioalH in rational psj- 
chology, 1-^5 } ia rational cosmo- 
logy, l6g ; is Tadonal theology, 
215- 

Imn^ and scbem^ 86; spofe the 
image of esiemal niagniludes, time 
the image of all magniludcs, B8, 

ImaginBtlaD synthetic, 4^, 51, 77: 
prtwiur:tive er reproducKvCj 78 ; lis 
product Che sdiem^, B6, 87. 

Lnmoitsilitj an oh>jccl of {kitb, 6 ; a 
problem of reason, 11 1 its proof, 

MM. 

IinperutiTeB as rules of conduct, iBG; 
either calegoricol or liypothetical, 
336 ; oaly Ihe caieeorical imperative 
excesses law, 340 ; three waya of 
tUllng il, ±41 ; its proof, 354. 



IndUGtioii does not prove a. Judgment 
universal, 9 ; not the eoundalion of 
causality, 115. 

ladifiereuufici a phase of philosophy, 
1. 

lutellectQal psrccpUoD peculiar 10 
original being, j8 , apperception 
not its principle, 67, 69 ; indefinable, 
73, 133 , implies anheiypal intelli- 
gence, 340. 

fndguieat, empirical, not tuiiTersal, 9; 

pure a f^rieyi, found ir» common 
sense and science, 10; analytic or 
synltiutic, 13: its definiiioit, 47; 
transcendental, 83 ; itsscheniatisn), 
84 ; its principles, oa ; its type, aSa ; 
connects iheorelicoi and practical 
philosophy, 31^1 -, determinant orre- 
lieelive, 311; its anlinonvy, 331; 
teleological, 336. 

Knowledge begins with erperience, 7 ; 
a priori or a posieriori, 8 ; pure or 
mixed, g ; criteria of 1/ priori, luil- 

i^Gmiiliiy and necessity, 9 ; tran. 
scendental, 19,. 

Logic and leetlietia, 93, 41 ; its divi- 
sions, 43. 

HOglltttlde, external, space its image, 
88; time itheitnogeol all magnitude, 
M; perceptions emensive magoi* 
tude&, 9J ; ijitensive magxiitude, 96; 
continmijr, 97 ; relation ofenenSTre 
to intensive mapiiiude, too. 

HfiC^ hi^ inlelihgibl« end empirical 

uhnracier, 1S6. 
MalariaUsm unpTOvablei 153. 
Hfitlie'niaU and ^ogmitta, 104. 
MBthemaljcal caiegories, 53 ■ pnp> 

ctples of judgment, loz; ajiiinornies, 

19=. 

MfLtbamatlca, its inBthod,. a, 104; its 
judgments synthetic, ij ; how pos- 
aib-le, )8j apphcabic to all pheao- 
mena, 94; its fiEurcf display formal 
objeclivt purpose, 3*3. 

Hatter, its definition, 17; pennanence 
of its qtiaiitity a synthetic Judgtncni, 
17 ; malicrot sense an clement in 
knowledge, aa; matter of desire, 
363, 

HlBObiuiiBOi of nature compatible with 
freedonj, 6, jj4, 873, »ii ; ondwilb 
[eleotogy, 340, 
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■rtap&ralo, lis put fiiilura dun to 

fabc mclhod, i; tnic raelhod. 

4; seAt (or a firitiri tytiwiicknuw- 
[edsci tj i cxiiU u a timir^ dis* 
position, ifi; hav pcKsible as a 
Ktence, 19; rnetapbrncoFniorallir. 

Modality or judgment, i&i its caw- 
g^orics. 53 ; iu pdruliaril]', laz. 

MnmBiltDin ioiplies degru, 97. 

■oralltj' compatjblf wiih (he mechan- 
ism of naviiT'% 5; itj piinciples not 
included In 1 ram ecu denial philo 
sophf, 30; meupliysic al niaraliiy. 
I3jf: popuJarand philosophtclilcGn- 
o^ptian a-f mora-Lily, az6 ^ Edtsupon 
idea «f ■duly, aa? ; possible only for 
a,nt)analbdng.33gi dislinguishcd 
(rota pnideiicc, 33B i a law for all 
HIidnal bcian, 149 ; necesitty of 
mcUpViysic afRiaralily, 843 : moral 
conceptians a priori, 346; implies 
a kingdom af «ndi, 248 ; Hi laws 
d^lennme acUon by i!hcii inere form. 

Motion mede^oncHvabl* by timp. 3* ; 

3ji Empirical cuncepiion, 36. 
HoUtbb, aa4J.i only moral molive wm- 

fonnity to 1a.w, a&4^ 

Kntara. ma'terialitei speotata and foT' 
mnliter epedCitA, 80, 

NuturiLl tlieology x^iunes subjectivity 
of space and lime, 37, 

MeceBBsrj being iis wniditititi of phe- 
noinenn, 191. 

Ileeea^tyacrilerioQ of a /rturV know- 
ledge, 9i ils eaiegoiy, s= ! '<s 
E£hema,S9 ; a postulate (^empinca.1 
Ihoiighl, I as. 

tTegatioHi categtfry of. 31; irvqIvcs 
liniilalior, 197. 

Hod-eKlBtence, category of, 5a; iis 
sclieniA, 

Naumens and plienomena, 199; th« 
idea of a limit, 139 ; not a division 
ofthiogs, 133. 

OUjadt, m«aiiing of, ba. 

OntolagJ not a. science, 131 ; ontO" 

l^gical argument, 304. 
OrgaDlsm implie* iniernaJ purpose, 

3*7. 

Tuali^laKt of mtiori al psy cholog^y . 1 4.5. 
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FuvopUaii pure at empirical, 99; u 
•ilcmcnl in oil knowledge, 40 ; ui 
Mtesiiee magnitude, 93 ; sec lultl- 
lechta[ Perctfirion. 

FercepUve anderBtamtiDg, see fititl. 

PhsaomanDii deilaed. as; traplies time, 
33 ; its reality, 36 ; dcicrmiiublcby 
mathemalics, 94 ; has drgrc^ 
a coniinuom magnitude, 9B; rda. 
tion 10 Doumenoo. 139; man as 
phenomenon. e66 ; disijnctlOU of 

Jbenomena and nouniena reconciles 
uman freedom irilh God's cans- 
afiiy, JS7. 
pbUosojiby, i ts division into tbeoKticaJ 
and practical, 307; see Cr. 
Phiiiaepky. 

Pbysloo-ttiwilofioal ar^ment, aiB . 

Phyaica, its methiod, 2; contaios" 

{Hsri synthetic judgnients, 17 ; 
ow is pure pbysics possible, 18. 
Plslo, hia theory of ideas, la 
Pleaaurfi relative to deaiic, aSsj does 
not admit of qualitative differences, 
164 : djslincl from good. aSi, 
Plurality, caiegoty of, 51. 
Pasdbill^,eat«gciryof, 53; itsscbefiu, 
8g ; a postulate of empirical ihoiighi, 
133 ; hns 110 meaning for a poixp- 

live intelligence, 334- 

FoBtnl&tes of ^mpiritsl Ihoupht, ^ 
133 ; possibility, izj; actiialily.iat; 
nfcessity, 115 ; postttlatw of pUTC 
pracLical reason, a^. 

FrinclplBt of judgmeDt, qb; cutbih 
miitical constitutive, dynamical re- 
gulative, loi ; immanenl or wans- 
cendcQl, ttanscendcni or tnuiscen- 
denwl, 135, (39; principles of tea- 
son, ip ; rqriilattv« principles 
rtason, 173 ; empirical use oi^ regu- 
Intjve principles, 174; pmctical pnnr 
dplK are itiajtims or Iews, a6i • 
oiaieriai principles reducible to sett- 
love, 363 ; ihcy real on llie 
desires, 363. 

Proaeace, iu precepts hypoihe 
333. 

PayelLology distinct from logic, 
rational psychology. 149; its pa'tm- 
lD|[,'isms, 145 ; nai a doctrine but a 
discipline, 133. 

Pnrposa in nature, see Ttteel^. 
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QnaliCy of iudgmenls, 4B ; its cate- 
gories, ; its schemata, 83. 
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QnanUty ot judpneats, -^S; its caie- 
gories, 51 J ila schema, 88; no 
axioms of quantity {^naiUilas), 93 ; 
qUBILtum of subswtice unchange- 
able, 110; gvrinla imply eiLema.! 
perCKplicn, laft. 

Beftiity, empirical, of spnce, sg; of 
time, 34 ; calegoryof tealiiy, ga; lis 
schenia, 98; loialilyoffiMJit)'. 197. 

Beaaon organic, 7 ; its problem, iS ; 
Ehe fiiculty of principles, 137; fl5 
principles derived from the form of 
ioterence, 138; itJ dialeclicfll con- 
elusions, 143 ; its paialogisins, 145 ; 
ila finlinomiea, 155; critical solu- 
tion of its iLfttin&rniM, 168; spepu- 
ktive and pr3Clii:a.l, 356; limits of 
practicali 357; critique of pracUcal 
reason, a6if. ; llie source of moral 
131^,269; objecl orpractical reason 
Ihe mmmam (rniiutn, a8o ; \\s Eno- 
live^ 364 ; GKtensiaa 6f pUT^ resSOU, 
378, 3D0. 

Seoiprocity, category of, 5a ; its 

schem^ 3g ; proof of the principle, 
Its. 

RecDgnltion, synthesis of, 56. 

BegolBliie priuoipleB judg;nient, 
103 ; of reaaon, i;j3 j in regard to 
necoiwy being, 193 ; in rcEard to 
idea of God, si6. 

BtlBUon of Judgments, 48 • its cate- 
gories, S2 ; its schematB, 69. 

Eeprodactioa, symhesis of, 56, 58, 

RevfireDCe far moral law, 339. 

Sieptielml a pbtlSV of philosophy, i ; 
the result of dogmalisnij rg. 

ftcll«IDBtisiii of categories, St^ ; tr&a- 
scendeotal ^cliemil, 85 ; scbcme ^ij 
image, 85; sctiernata uBdcrlie tna. 
Ihematics, B6; tiievariauaachemala, 
S8; aclH^mata restrict catcgi^ries, 
01 ; sshema and tj^W, sB^. 

SelT'CoiLBcLaaBnEag, s«e Af^rctpliun 

and Paralng-ijin, 
Self.lDVfl, 363. 

Sen sift llity and understand itiEi lo: de- 
finilion of ssnsiiCion, 22; external 
and itilenul sense, ag ; aensibiltlj' 

receptive, 40 ; all sensations have 
(Jegree^ 97 ; inner sense a Qux, 1:7 ; 
qUEmtUm of innei'^cnse implies ex. 
tcmal perception, izB. 
Soul th.e object of rational psychology, 
'45. 



Space an object of triinsceDdental 
^tbeCic, 23 ; metaphysiciLl expod- 
lion,»3; transcendental ecposition, 
a6 ; opt n thing or property, 37; a 
rcrm ot outer ^etise, 37, 3a ; its 
empiri>ciit tcalityend trans cen dental 

ideality, 29; the source of 1 firinr/ 
synthetic judgments, 33 j notaform 
of divine perception, 37 ; the image 
otwitercalma^JludcEi SB; a,guon- 
liim iontiiiiiu-m. 97; empty space 
iinknawahle, 99; its transcetidetilal 
idsallty conlinnedi by critical aolu- 
tion of antinomies, 174. 

Stl1)jQCt, thinking, not substance, 149. 

Sublime and bea.uliful the abject of 
resihctic judgnienl, 318. 

Siibatiince, calejrory of, 52 ; its scbema, 
S9 ; proof i>f the principle, i«6 ; all 
substances in dyfLamical tortimiufiity, 
118; implies pera'ption of matter, 
137; not applicable to soid, 147: 
cOtiltUted Witlt thinking subject, 
149. 

Sntamoffl hontuaincluiEesnioralityand 
happiness, 291. 

SynopBiB implies synthesis, 56. 

SyntieslB, definition of, 49; an opera- 
tion c-f imagination, 50; pure syn- 
thesis the category, 50; synttiasis 
of apprehension, 57, 79 ; of tepro- 
ductiOQijfii of recognition, 60 ; the 
condition of Itnowtedge, 63 J figtiral 
and intellectual, 77. 

Syuthetu judsmeiitB distinguished 
&om luialjtic, 13; also called ara- 
pliative, 13; some rest 00 eiperi- 
i;nv^ olbeta do not, 14; mEtthrma- 
tics contains them, 15 1 eiajnpleg 
from arithmetic and Ecomelry, iS; 
physics contains them, 17; nielo- 
physicseeJts for them, 17 ; howpos- 
Siible, tS; time and space their 
s-ource, 35 \ principles of reason 
synthetic, 139, 

T&fite, xsthecic, ^tS. 

TfllflOlogyin physicQ-teleologlca aigu- 
inent, 219 ; in nature, 313 ; amaaim 
of judgment, 316; implied in or- 

gaikiied beings, 327 ) as a sy&Iem, 
329 ; its relation to the mecbaQism 
of naitire, 331. 

TbldeS perhaps the ((iBcqvereT of ma- 

tiliematicQl method, a, 
TbeolDBTi natural, its (»>Dception ol 

God, 37 J r^iionol, 149; crilirism 
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■pecnl^live thecjiogyi aaa ; mora! 
(iieology, 345. 
Thing La melt, a?. 31, sec IMounttna. 

Tbn? an object transcend en lol xs- 
ihedc, 33 ; meiaph ysi coJ exposition, 
41S; transcendenlo! exjuMition. 19 . 
Dpi a tlli'>g' or determination of a 
Ihing, 31 ; ihf form of inner sense. 
3a ; repn^ented us a line, 3a ; nform 
alall phenomena, 32 1 its empirical 
reitlitv trinscert denial ide^ility, 
31: objEctian to lU Irajiiccnden lal 
ideklily onaivercd, 34; a sourgc of 
J prion 5yniheiie judgments, 35 ; 
Dot a rorm of divmc perception, 37 ; 
homogeneous both vrith category 
and wiib ohjw of scn5e, 83 ; ihf 
image of ail utagniiudes. 88 ; im- 
plied in idl schefnala, 90; afuaa- 
iUW cOitlinUUtn, $7; eraply [lm« 
unknoivsfale, 9^1 : its modi are per- 
manence, succession and co-ejnst- 
EEice, toi ; its trnnsCendUital idea.1- 

iiy eonfinnied by critical solmion of 
antinomies, 173. 
Toraifl-elli a discoverer □( Mi^ljEe 

method, 3. 
TotalltTi tvieeory 0% ^i, 
rrUwoenduiw kaDwledA«, 19 ; Hiti- 



Ctsm, ao j philosophy, ao; fcsthetio, 

23 f- ! '"^gif' '3- -II. 4= ; analytic, « 
f,: dcJuciion of categories, 53 C; 

doctrine of iudgnieDt, flg ; d^tSTOi' 
oaljon of time;, 85 ; illusion, 135 ; 
dialectic, J37 f.; principle of pore 
reasoD, 135J ideris, 140^ 
Typfl of pure practical ;udpiient, a9i. 

UaoDnditioaed, not a s elf-con iradic- 
(ory idea, 5 ; iht object of reasofl, 

Vadsrst&nding one oi tiie two stems 
of ItTicwled^e, aa ; a spofllarieous 
facully, 40; it^ logical me, 46; 
its faculty is jud);int':il, 47; its logi- 
cal functions, 481, maliss objects 
posaibie. 115 ; contrasted with rea. 
sani, 133. 

Unitj*, CAtC'gory of, £i ; implied iii tW 

categones, 64, 

WQi, ft gOdd, the Chly absolute good, 

aas ; a good will thi^ highest good, 
lu^i ; possible only far a ratianol 
being, 339 ; divine will not subject 
to imperatives,, 336; aulonoray the 
basi5ofinQralliy,a7Q; hetenniomy, 
S71 ; will a; d^re, 308, 
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UaiaptiyBla, its pas-i bdlure due to 
false tneUiod, i; irue melhod. 3; 
gives no knowledge cfsilpifSi; nSLble, 
4! seeks for a/JfioM' synthetic know- 
ledge, t7 ; eidsls as a DatunU dis- 
pasitian, 18 ; how pb^Lble as El 
science, 19; metapb^^c-af morality, 

Modality of judgraenta, 48; its ca.te- 

gories. 5a; its peculiarity, lai. 
M^mSOtwm implies decree, 97, 
Morality compaiible with the mechan- 
ism of nature, s; its principles not 
included in tianaucndcntal pbllo 
sophy, ao ; melaphysic of morality, 
aaif; popular and phllo^opIiicaJ con- 
ception of moroJIiyi as6 ; rests- upon 
idea of dmy, aa? ; possible only for 
anLtional being, asg; distinguished 
ftoru prudence. a^S^ n law for nil 
r^tioti.il beiitgs, 3:1.3 ; neccsflly of 
metaphysEc of moraJlty, 043 r moral 
conceptions a prion, 346; itnplles 
a kingdom of eiids, 348 its laws 
iJetermine at!tion by their niere form, 

Motio-n made concciTrible by tim'e, 31 ; 

an empirical conception, 36. 
Hatirea, aa^f.; only moral motive con- 
rormitf to law, a%\. 

K fttnra mnterialiUT opHcCaCa and for* 
mBtiter i;peats-ta, So, 

NaituKl theology assumes subjectivity 
of space find time, 37. 

ITeGessury being as conditian of phe- 
nomena, 191. 

Necaaaityacrilerion o\ a prioriVnavi- 
ledee, 9i its caieg-ory, 5a; its 

schema., 89 ; a postulate of empi ritual 
thought, taj. 

negation, category of, si I involves 

limitation., i^j', 
nDd-eziBteacfl, category of, 59; its 

scticma, 8g. 
Noameaii and pbeilOUeQA, 139: t(i? 

idea of a limit, 13a ; not a division 

of things, [33. 

Object, meaning' of. 60, 

OntOlOgir not a science, 131 ; onto- 

logical argument, 204. 
(Irg^uD. impliee Internal purpose, 

P ftralogiBra of r^tli^nal (isychol og^, 1 4 5. 



Perception pure or empirioal, aa; m 
cleiiienl tn all knawledgc, 40: »l 
exttiisive mngnitudc, 93 ; sec Md- 
iictaal PrrsepiiBH. 

PeTGBptire mderBtandiiie, sec /■«{. 

latital Pert ffli Bit. 
Pheii'UBLeiioii defined, aa; implies limit, 
33 ; it5 reality, 36 ; dclerminsblebj 
mathematiip?, 9^ ; has degil^ t/i; 
8 conlinuoiLs magtiitude, ; 
tlon to Qoumenor), v») ; man a> 
phenomenon, [86 ; diBCinctioQ of 
phenomena and nouraena re-concilo 
human freedom with God's eaus- 
aUty. »37. 
PbiloBcphjr, its dif tsion lato itteonlicaj 
and practit^ 307 ; see Critini 
Phiissitpky. 
PbjyBieo~th«Olae)cy or^ment, sia. 
Physics^ its meihoil, 2 : contams t 
riori synthetic jiidgnleOB, Ij; 
ow is pure physics possiWe, (9. 
Plato, his theory of ideas, ij. 
PleaBiUB relative to desire, afia ; does 
not admit of quoligative dilfciciuiK 
064 ; distinct from good, aBi. 
Plnralltyi category of, 51. 
PoBsibility, categpry of, 5a ; its s(jiEiiu, 
89; apoBCulale of empirical thought 
laj ; has 110 meaning for a perc£|v 
xvi: intelligence, 334. 
Posttilatea of empirieal thought, $1, 
laa ; possibility, 123 • actual ily.tM; 
necessLly, 135 ; poatiilales of ptirt 
piaclicaJ reason, 
Frinciplea of judgment, 99; ^■alb^ 
matii^ constitutive, dynamical 
fiilative, roa ; imMajient or tru* 
cendenl, transcendent or transcM- 
dental, 135, 139 ; principles ci rur 
son, 137 J legiilative principle) of 
reason, 173} empirieaJ use of r»gti' 
lative principle?, 174: practical pnn. 
ciples ari! inaiims or taws, *Si; 
mateiial prineiplesi redueible to selt 
love, 263 ; they rest on the Iowa 
desires, 363. 
Pmdeiica, its precepts bvTMlheiial, 
338- 

PBjebology distinct from It^c, 41; 
rational psychology, 14a ; in pa«- 
logisms, 14s ; not ai doctrine bnl » 
discipline, 153, 

PoTFOse in n-aiure, see T^tolixf. 

Quality of iudgrients, 48 : its tX» 
g(snt&, Sa; its »eheraa.la. M, 
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QDBlitlty of judgrneccs., 4S ; its 
gone!, 51; iu schema, SB; do 
sxioms of quantity {fuaati'fai), 93 ; 
quantum of sub^ tjiDce ud ^^sng^ 
able, tid; ifuumta Lmplr ea:[eina.1 
pen:eplion, i;8, 

BeolUyj empirit^, cif space, ag; or 
lime, 34.; CBtcEOiyof reality, 53; lis 
scbema, 68 j tolalily of realiiy, 197, 

Reosoil oreanie, 7 ; iis problem, tS { 
the faculty of principles, 137; its 
prfncipl'ss deiivad frpi" tte farm of 
mCerenei!, 13B; its dialectical aan- 
elusions, 143; its pamlogisma, 145,; 
its aatincniies, 155; criiicai gain- 
tioft of its antinomies., 168; ipecu- 
lative and pnclicaE, 3^6; liiuiu of 
pmctical, 357; criliqu^ u< practical 
feftSftft., a6jf. ; the source of moral 
law, 369 ; object of practlctl reason 
the immnuiH fijnMiR, sEo ; ils mu- 
lives, 384. i eiiensi^n pure Ksson, 
a7B, 300. 

fieoipro&itr, caicEory of, 5a ; its 
scfieraa, 89 ; prOOt sf the principlif, 
lis. 

BecoSQitJon, jynilicsls of, 56, 
BegnlaLive prinoiplflg pf judgment, 

103 ; of reason, 173 ; la regard to 

necessary being-, 193 ; in regaitl 10 

idea oi (JuJ, 
BelAlion of jud^enls, 4B ; Its cale- 

garie;. ^3 ; its sctaematB, Bg, 
BeprO'ducilob, synlliesis of, 56, 58. 

BcTerflsce for moral law, asy. 

flcepUciam a phase of pliilosophy, 1 ; 

lh« result of do^uiHtiim. ig. 
BotUEnaUstn of categ^ories, .84 ; trau' 

SMnd^lal scheina, 83 ; schenm an^ 
illiage, S6 ; scfieniatn underlie ma- 
thenutics, 36; ihe vnrioussc^ieuiata, 
68; schemata reslricl the categorieSt 
Of ; schema and Ijpe, 383. 

Self-tonBaiousaeiil, see Appercrfiliait 
and J'nraii'^iim. 

Belt-love, 263, 

Beasibiilt; atid undfistsnding, 90; dc- 
liniticn of Mnsation, aa; extE^mal 
and internal seeise, 23 ; ac-iiBibiliiy 
receptive, 40{ aJl sensations have 
dc^Tce, 97 ; ianer sense a Dux, 127 ^ 
tpULH-tlliii of inner fien^e implied. 

lemal porcepiion. ia8. 
Soul iliie object of rationaJ psychology, 



Bpace an objeei: of trans.c>endeu[at 
asthetic, J3 ; meiaplij-sical fiposi- 
tion, 33; transccn dental expos i lion, 
a6 f net a ibing or propi^rly, 37 ; a 
form ol outsr sense, 27, 3a; its 
empirical reality and iransoer dental 

ideollty, 25 ; the. source of -i priori 
synlhetic judgtnenls, 35 ; not a form 
of divine perception, 37; the image 
of eKlerT^al magnitudes, 33^ ^qua^- 
turn eonirnaam. ; empty sjtaee 
unknowable, 99; ils iransceudetilaJ 
ideaiity confiniiirf by critical solu- 
tion of antinomies, 175, 

Stil;]ect, tbiniting, not substance, i^g. 

Sublime and be»ulifiil the object of 
Eesitieiic jiid(;mtnt, gi8. 

BuliBtance, category of, 5a: its schema, 
proof of the principle, 106; all 
suh!isii45S indynainieslt&mm'unitj', 
118; ioiplies perctption of matter, 
137; not applicttble to soul, 147; 
ccAiTftsted with thi&ldrig siibject, 

SDDiiUQiiilioiiimi includes morality and 
liHppiiiess, 191. 

Synopsis implies syn thesis, 56. 

BjntnealB, definition of, ,19 ; sn opera- 
tion of imagijiaticn, 551; pure syn- 
Ihesi? the enlegory, 50 j synthesis 
of apprehension, 57, 79; of repro- 
duction, 5S ; of recognitioD, fio ; tlie 
condition of knowledge, 63 j figural 
and imellectual, 77. 

aynthetlc judgments <3Istiiiguished 
from ajnalytic, 13 ; also called ^un- 
pliative, 13; some test on expsri* 
enoe, <>fh?ra do Bol, 14; nJalhcma- 
tics rontains them, 15* exajnples 
froni arilhnictic and geometry, r6 • 
phytic; contains them, 17; nieta- 
physl<r seeks for Ihe-m, 17 ; how psss- 
slble, 18; time and space tlieir 
soutce, 35 ; principles of reuon 
synthetic, 139. 

Tute, Ksthetic, 318, 

Teleoiogy in physico-feleologica argu- 
mcni, 21 5. ; in nature, 313 : acBaaini 
ot Judgment, 316; Implied in or- 
ganiied beings, 327 j as a system, 
339 ; its rebition to the mechanism 
of nature, 33t. 

TbaleS pi^rhapa [he discoverer ol tnti- 
th.emaiipal nielhod, a. 

ThsobkgJi natural, its conception ol 
God, 37: raiional, 14a; ciillmm of 



